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INTRODUCTION 


T here are rwo directions from which Lamb’s 
‘‘ Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who 
lived about the T ime of Shakspearc ” may be 
approached, and two points of view from which the 
might be considered. The first is that of the 
student of literary history, and more especially the 
student of the course and development of criticism in 
this country. To such a student, the life, the char- 
acter, the mental idiosyncrasy of Charles Lamb may 
have almost no interest ; or only a subordinate interest, 
in so far as they constitute a differentiating clement 
in a book which is, for him, primarily a historical 
waymark, not without its inscriptions of power and 
prophecy, but an impersonal thing in the mam. To 
put It otherwise, nothing within the book itself would 
exceed, m interest and importance for the historical 
student, the four figures on the title-page which express 
the date of publication. For the book is what is called 
an epoch-making book, which is something different 
from being a great book or erven a good one. As an 
epoch-making or an epoch-marking book it might very 
well have moved its day and died in the evening, hav- 
ing produced an unsettlement capable of propagating 
remoter consequences without any need for further 
reference to the great (or little) first cause of a deal of 
change in the body of the world’s opinion and know- 
ledge : whereas it is as a good book, and a pleasant 
book, and as belonging intrinsically to the literature of 
power, that it continues to be repnnted and read. 
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INTRODUCTION 


From Aat first point of view, the point of view of 
literary history and of the history of criticism, a great 
deal might be made of Lamb’s “ Specimens *’ by anv 
writer who should come to the subject with the nceef- 
fiil equipment of knowledge, and of some things more 
essential which are not taught in school. But while 
I would not for the world have it supposed that I do 
not lay claim to these esoteric qualifications myself — 
for of course I do, in an extraordinary degree, and 
with very proper emphasis — yet the scope and plan of 
this edition, to say nothing of other determinants, 
advise me that it were best to adhere to that principle, 
by which I have been guided hitherto, of attending 
only to the biographical interest, bearings, and relations 
of Lamb’s various Books and of the multifarious, casual, 
and fugitive writings inverse and prose that constitute 
the main body of his Works. Regarding the “ Speci- 
mens ” from the historical standpoint, then, I need only 
remind the reader very summarily of what has been 
often said before : that the book was in a high degree 
both original and originative. It was original not 
only in the character of the selections made from a 
whole literature, and in the intellectual quality and 
formula of the incidental criticisms — Notes, as Lamb 
modestly called them — but it was most of all original 
by the direction in which it looked. And here its 
originality becomes originative For we may consider 
that this piece of casual book-making formed the 
beginning of that modern English-Scholarship or 
Scholarship- in-£nglish which, since Lamb’s day, 
lias gathered its own glory of great names not un- 
worthy to be inscribed on the same scroll with the 
Ernestis, Lachmanns, Hcyncs, Dmdorft, Bentleys 
or Munros of the more ancient Learning. Hardly an 
Elizabethan of any note but has now his Scrvius and 
his Aristarchus, his dues of commentary and recension 
of his text : but when Lamb produced his ^^Specimens” 
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AN ORIGINATIVE BOOK 

in 1808, the names of Ford, Webster, Tourneur, 
Dekker, Chapman and many another were almost as 
completely forgotten as their works were virtually 
lost. Ben Jonson, almost solitary in this, stood out 
above the flood of oblivion which had submerged 
his contemporaries and predecessors in the dramatic 
art, all save Shakespeare : even Massinger and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher having become, as we shall see, if 
by no means lost to the world, at any rate, like old 
Burton, “ very scarce gentlemen ” indeed. Nothing 
could well be scarcer, where you should expect to 
find it at all, than are the references to any of the 
earlier of these names m the variorum or annotated 
Shakespeares of a hundred years ago, and even m 
BoswcH’s Malone (1821) they are few and far 
between. Finally, to have done with this historical 
aspect of the matter, it may be noted that though 
Lamb was connected in so intimate and friendly a 
way with Hazlitt and Coleridge, those two great 
exponents of Shakespeare and of things m general, it is 
more likely that they received knowledge and stimu- 
lation from him— both from his written word, and from 
his more copious stammered rhapsody upon many a 
darling passage — than that he was by them directed 
into the long-unvisited and almost forgotten Elysian 
Fields of England's greatest literature. Hazlitt, indeed, 
knew nothing at ail of these things till many years 
later, and Lamb has told us how his friend then 
carried down to the country a load of books with the 
business-like purpose of getting up the whole subject 
once for all, in order to lecture upon it in the follow- 
ing winter season. Coleridge's lectures on Shake- 
speare, again, belong to 1811-12, and m undertaking 
them he was turning to account a new interest m our 
Dramatic Literature which the Specimens” bad 
done much to awaken. For the rest, Coleridge was 
neither then nor later at all well-read in £h2»beth- 
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anism, and seems to have remained all his life, in 
regard to this department of omniscience, very much 
where Charles Lamb was in I7q6 and for some time 
af^r. 

And where was that ^ Accepting the conventional 
view of this matter, one would have to say that it 
was, in Scots phrase, ‘^far ben ; ” that it was in the 
inner rooms to which only familiars have access, in 
the very penetralia of the initiated. For the slowness 
with which we have arrived at the fundamental truth 
about Lamb's literary character and description — name^ 
ly, that he was not, in the mam, an author of Books, 
but the writer of from eight hundred to a thousand^ 
miscellaneous literary items m verse and prose, and 
therefore, that before there can be any final edtUng or 
his works there must be an exhaustive colleUing of the 
casual productions of a lifetime — the slowness with 
which this simple and obvious truth has been recog- 
nised and accepted is not more curious than the 
tenacity with which some errors regarding him, 
without a vestige of sanction, proof or likelihood to 
commend them, hold on to life. The most remark- 
able of these — the error most widely diflused, the 
idea most completely in the air, in all senses of the 
phrase — is that which takes it for granted that in 
1800 and even in 1796 Lamb was already deeply 
familiar with the Elizabethans, that this familiarity 
dated from his earlier youth and boyhood, and that, 
in fact, the works of Marlowe, Ford, Webster, 
Middleton and the rest constituted a mam element 
of that fair and wholesome pasturage ” upon which 
his uifiint mmd had fed. I state the view in extreme 
terms, but not so extremely but that I could pro- 

^ In this estimate, which is on the near side, 1 count each letter 
as one of the said items * their literary and human interest is one 
good reason for doing so , the many problems and the much 
labour which they impose upon his Editors, is another 
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A CASE FOR ENQUIRY 

duce, from the pages of the most learned editors, 
illustrative examples of the error at its worst and 
widest. How it came into existence at aU is hard to 
say, for it seems to have no particular parentage. 
Certainly Talfourd is not the man, though Talfourd 
writes on the subject with a vagueness which does 
not contradict any erroneous prepossessions with 
which bter students may come to hi$ master-pages. 
There is little need, however, to seek out the 
parentage^ of that which the whole world has adopted, 
the wise and the foolish alike. Let us be content 
merely to go back to the first sources of information 
in regard to this matter — namely, to Lamb’s Letters 
and Works — and see what amount of basis, if any 
basis, may there be found for the established opinion. 

Three things, they say, cannot be concealed : love, 
and a cough, and the possession of informing know- 
ledge or culture. When the informing knowledge 
has Itself some of the characters of an enthusiasm and 
a love, It IS still less likely to he hid. Now this 
character, of an enthusiasm and a love, always 

^ Ai a fact, however, 1 think we may say with tome confi<lence 
that the notion is reail) the supposititious child of a famous passage 
in one of Lamb*s Essays — the passage, namely, concerning the 

spacious closet of good old English reading" Writers have 
come to that passage, year after year, with their whole stock of 
modern preconceptions in regard to Lamb and his mental idio* 
syncrasy and habits, particularly their preconceptions in regard 
to his special relish for the Elixabethans and his special knowledge 
of them 1 hey hate then read into the wordi ** good old English 
reading "a meaning which is really due partly to the force of 
association and parti) to the difference which the lapse of time 
has made in the held of even the average man’s Uterarv knowledge 
They have not been careful to consider that in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, and even In the early part of the nine- 
teenth, the Elizabethans were not ** good old English reading ** 
but an occult specialism, tf not (at the earlier date) a lost literature/ 
At what the ** good old English reading” consisted of, I have 
given a nearer guess, I think, in Vol I of this Ediuon, p 307 , 
and the Reader may compare VoL 111 , p 333, for a touch of 
conSrmation. 
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belong to the young writer’s, or the prospective 
writers, knowledge of the literary models which he 
knows best, by which he has been most influenced ; 
and therefore such knowledge will be betrayed to 
us in two ways, directly and indirectly. Directly, 
because he will babble of it ; because these models, 
these masterpieces, will constitute his avowed criteria ; 
they will be a source from which he is always deriving 
inspiration, a standard to which he is always revert- 
ing for confirmation or comparison. ** He cannot 
think a thought, he cannot make a criticism on men 
and books, without an ineffectual turning and refer- 
ence to these.” I need not urge this matter the 
truth of It must be self-evident to anybody who has 
ever observed the ways of “ Young Souls’* (to use an 
admirable descriptive expression of Mr Lc Galhennc’s) 
in any generation. They are young and they have 
souls, and that is at once a distinction and a hope : 
and by the same token we know them at once from 
the old and the wise of this world, for they have 
beautiful secrets and they cannot keep them. But 
knowledge, or the want of knowledge, will be be- 
trayed as surely, also, in indirect ways and by negative 
signs. The ab^nce of all reference to certain great, 
imaginative and impregnative writers goes, by itself, 
a long way to prove inacquaintance : but the fact 
of that inacquaintance may be considered estab- 
lished if we find the Young Soul” reverting to 
standards of comparison and sources of inspiration 
of a deeply mfenor kind ; if we find him smugly 
contented with literary criteria which would be 
shivered to atoms by a moment’s contact with great 
literature. If he lives, so to say, after the discovery 
of wheat, he will not, we may be sure, make a banquet 
of acorns . if his heart is full of the demiurgic power 
of the Elizabethans, his head won’t be stuffed with 
the debris, the shavings and sawdust, of Eighteenth 
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BOWLES AND COMPANY 

Century minor poetry. But that is how it was with 
Charles Lamb up till about 1795 or 1796, as I shall 
now try to show ; and if there were room for it here, 
I would also show that some traces of that apprentice 
period never left him while he lived. 

I have taken Canon Aingcr’s edition of the Letters 
and have filled four quarto pages with brief references 
to the literary allusions which appear in the corre- 
spondence during the ten years 1796-1806. Pasted 
end to end, these four quarto pages would make a 
scroll of a very picturesque character, which would 
tell Its own talc at a glance. References to the 
works of Coleridge and Southey need not be noted 
except where they are accompanied by some expres- 
sion of opinion that has general significance and 
bearing upon my argument. The second letter 
(apparently very early in June 1796) is full ot 
Sonnets and poetic cnticism. We come at once 
upon the name of Bowles, that delicate young man 
whose veiy thin vein of poetry — the poetry of quite 
sincere, if unimportant feeling — had so powerftil a 
working upon geniuses of such greater reach as 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, to say nothing of 
Charles Lamb himself. Well, he tells Coleridge 
that the line “ To the green plaim of pleasant Hertford- 
shire IS “ a copy of Bowles’s ” “ To the green 
Hamlet in the peaceful Plain,’** He next points 
out that a line in another Sonnet resembles one in 
a poem by Hamilton of Bangor. His line, and 
Hamilton’s also, might have b^n written by any- 
body for all that there is of originality in the thought 
or tne phrase of cither. Yet, so intent is the Young 
Soul on these things, and so full of the letter of his 
teachers, that he further points out a couplet by 
Parnell from which Hamilton of Bangor may have 
borrowed his merits. Over the page, he thinks it 
necessary to revert to Cowley (one of the two or 
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diree writers with the secret of endurance in them 
whom he seems to be acquainted with m an intimate 
and loving way at this time) to account for his own 
use of the phrase ** we two/’ On next page there 
ts a reference to Burns, who was at this time 
and all through life “the god of his idolatry,” as 
he said, and as his fnends have testified with curious 
emphasis, Scotophobes though some of them were. 
He has not long discovered Burns, and he points 
out that certain epithets used by Coleridge are 
“ exactly such as Bums would have stumbled on.’* 
There is a quotation from Sheridan, with whose 
works, however, he was acquainted as a theatre-goer 
and not as a reader. References, in the same letter, 
to Cowper’s lunacy, and to Wordsworth, need not 
detain us ; but he thinks the lines at the beginning 
of Joan of Arc are worthy of Milton, and there is 
(p. 9) a vague reference to Spenser — Spenser, how- 
ever, he evidently knows far less about, and cares less 
for, than he does for Priestley. In reading Coleridge’s 
Religious Musings he feels a transient superiority over 
his friend. “ I have seen Priestley. I love to sec his 
name repeated in your writings. I love and honour 
him, almost profanely. You would be charmed with 
his Sermonsy if you never read ’em.” And so on. In 
the next letter, commenting again on Southey’s Joan 
of Arc he is “ delighted, amazed. I had not presumed 
to expect any thing of such excellence from Southey* 
Why, the poem is alone sufficient to redeem the 
character of the age we live in from the imputation 
of d^cnerating in Poetry, were there no such beings 
extant as Burns, and Bowles, Cowper, and — . fill 
up the blank how you please.” This over-estimate 
of Southey (a poet who has been extensively under- 
estimated in subsequent times) bears well on the 
argument ; for in admiring Southey, as in admiring 
Bowles and Burns, Lamb 1$ finding his way, almost 
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iinconsciouslf, cut of the house of bondage. If there 
is some want of disanmination in At bracketing of 
Bowles and Bum% diat was an inevitable incident ; 
for one must set out, and travd half wajr, before one 
arrives. Let it be remarked, however, that though 
Lamb is even now taking the first steps in a direction 
that IS to lead him out of the eighteenth centuiy, all 
his criticism at this time is eighteenth century criticism 
still, almost absolutely, and is concerned with the 
chitanen or the beauty or the sublmity of this and 
that phrase, or thought, or metaphor. Therefore 
he IS giving the highest praise that he has to give 
when he says that a certain simile “Will bear 
companson with any in Milton for fulness of circum* 
stance and lofty pacedness of versification**; nor are 
we surprised to find him saying that “on the whole, 
T expect Southey one day to nval Milton.*’ A refer- 
ence to Gray on the same page (p. ii) is quite in 
the eighteenth century manner, of seeking similar 
passages and identical beauties in different authors. 
He tells us that Southey’s 

■* Dead it the Douglat I cold thy warrior frames 
lUuttnout Buchan ** 

IS “of kindred excellence with Gray’s ‘Cold is 
Cadwallo’s tongue.* ” Even Shakespeare is to him at 
this time, one suspects, very much a storehouse of 
beauties, exemplary poetic passages, and expressions. 
But what, indeed, did literature consist of beyond 
this i and what was culture, or the Belles^LettreSy but 
a knowledge of the trick and mystery of a finite craft, 
consisting of teachable rules, and having much to do 
with apt quotation and the companson of passages i 
A vague reference to Spenser again shows no particular 
acquaintance with him, but Charles Lamb could 
probably give you book, paee, and letter for some- 
thing in the poems of Dr Young, and can point out 
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that a certain passage by Colerid^ is one which Young 
might have written ** in one of his better moments.” I 
am afraid I have passed over some of the references to 
Bowles but at p. 17 one of Coleridge’s effusions is the 
^ most exquisite and most BowlesJike of all : ” and 
what more could be said ? A reference to Schiller a few 
lines lower down reminds us of another quarter from 
which the attack upon the stronghold of classicism 
and common-*sense was then advancing^ and Lamb’s 
mention of him ranks with similar references which 
the Young Souls of England were making to Ibsen or 
to Tolstoy in the middle eighties of last century. But, 
after all, Bowles is the man ; and Lamb ftiirly yearns, 
with a kind of beautiful and loving envy, to think 
that Coleridge is living quite near to Bowles, and 
perhaps has made his acquaintance. And, for a ^nal 
token of his eighteenth century standpoint, we find 
him saying a little further on, jl-propos of certain 
lines (not by Bowles, however), ‘‘I mean not to lay 
myself open by saying,” of the writers of them, they 
exceed Milton, and perhaps Colltns^ in sublimity.” 

Here, however, we have reached an important 
point. For the writers who exceed Milton and 
perhaps Collins m sublimity are Beaumont and 
Fletcher. It is in this letter (June, 1796) that wc 
hear for the first time of “ a little extract book which 
I keep, which is full of quotations from Beaumont 
and Fletcher, in which authors I can’t help thinking 
there is a greater richness of poetical fancy than in 
any one, Shakspeare excepted.” And again in the 
same letter he asks . Don’t you conceive all poets, 
after Shakspeare, yield to ’em in variety of genius ? ” 
This letter is indeed all about Beaumont and 
Fletcher — and Massinger, But what are his first 
words about Massinger i They arc a question— 
^*Arc you acquainted with Massinger?” If it is 
borne in mind that this question was addressed by 
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ENTER BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 

Lamh^ not to a stranger newl^^^luiown, nor to a 
correspondent who st<^ outside of the literary 
world — as^ for instance, Bernard Barton may have 
done when Lamb began to write to him — but to 
Coleridge, whom he h^ known during all his youth 
and most of his boyhood, with whom he had been, 
corresponding for some eighteen months, if not ever 
since Colendge went to Cambridge and with whom 
he had so lately enjoyed those famous Nights and 
Suppers of the (^$ m the Salutation-and-Cat days at 
the end of 1794: if we bear all this in mind, then 
surely only one inference from that question will 
remain possible. It is, that Beaumont and Fletcher, 
not less than Massinger, were authors with whom 
he had only very lately made a near and inform- 
ing acquaintance. Indeed, if there is anything m 
Lamb’s life which admits of overwhelming proof 
by the convergence of a whole series of tokens, 
It IS this very fact. His correspondence, now and 
for some time after, is garnish^ with the names 
of Beaumont and Fletcher and Massinger at intervals, 
and their works are, we can see, the poetical 
Sacred Senpture to which the Young Soul betakes 
Itself for inspiration and example. It is doubtful, 
however, whether he possessed the folio of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher in those days, for the story 
which he tells in the Essay on Old China points to 
the purchase having been made when he and Mary 
were living in Chapel Street, Pentonville, in the 
period after the tragedy of September 1 796. I have 
already told (“Memoir,” p, xxxvi,) how, when that 
blow fell upon them and he heard the great call 
to renunciation, one of the first acts by which he 
affirmed that renunciation to himself was the pathetic 
burning of “ my book of extracts from Beaumont 
and Fletcher and a thousand sources.” And when, 
a little later, the interest in poetry was sufficiently 
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revived for him to prepare his verses for the press 
with a Dedication to his sister Mary, the motto 
which he prefixed to his little Collection was the very 
passage from Massinger that he had quoted in the letter 
to Coleridge which we have now arrived at. How 
immediate, how new, and therefore how incense and 
insistent was his interest in these writers is shown by 
a passage in the next letter, in which he says : 
wnthe with indignation when, in books of criticism, 
where commonplace quotation is heaped upon quota* 
tion, I find no mention of such men as Massinger, 
or Beaumont and Fletcher, — men with whom suc- 
ceeding dramatic writers (Otway alone excepted) 
can bear no manner of comparison.” Finally, let 
me pass over his other references to these particular 
writers, and point out the fact of crowning signifi- 
cance : namely, that it was under the supreme and 
almost sole influence of these that he wrote hts 
poetic play of John Woodvtl in 1798-99. It was a 
work of his literary youth and of his comparative 
ignomnce both as a critic of human nature and 
a student of literature. Referring to the faults of 
John ff^oodvtl m the dedication of his Works to 
Coleridge in 1818, he says explicitly : had been 

newly initiated m the writings of our elder drama- 
tists ; Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger, were 
then a first love, and from what I was so freshly 
conversant in, what wonder if my language imper- 
ceptibly took a tinge?” Yes, he was then freshly 
conversant m Beaumont and Fletcher and Massinger; 
and in the greater men of a somewhat earlier day — 
Shakespeare’s fellows in play-craft, not his followers — 
be was not conversant m the least. Those great 
introductions, and that more immense initiation, 
belong to the interval between 1798 and the first 
years of the new century. And what a difference 
of view resulted 1 We have seen that in 1796 the 
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Young Soul writhes with indignation at an age 
which does not quote Beaumont, Fletcher, and Mas* 
singer, who are, for him, the whole strength and 
battalion of ** our elder bards.” Mark, now, one of 
his two great motives for producing his famous 
^‘Specimens” in 1808: ‘^Another object which I 
had m making these selections was, to bring together 
the most admired scenes in Fletcher and Massinger, 
in the estimation of the world the only dramatic 
poets who are entitled to be considered after Shaks- 
and to exhibit them in the same volume 
with the more impressive scenes of old Marlowe, 
Hey wood, Tourneur, Webster, Ford, and others. To 
show what we have slighted, while beyond all pio- 
portion we have cried up one or two favourite 
names.” Ah me ! Who had insisted upon those 
“ one or two favourite names ” with such loyal 
monotony of admiration, or had been so fain to 
*‘cry them up” so stoutly against the ears of a 
deaf world, as a certain Young Soul in 1796? 

It IS difficult, I repeat, on reading the Introduction 
of 1808 and the Dedication of j8i8, to understand 
how the notion that Lamb was acquainted m boy« 
hood and youth with the main body of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, ever got into the geneial mind, 
and even into the scholarly mind, as it has done. 
But the wonder of it becomes more wonderful still 
when we consider that his inacquaintance with that 
entire literature might be argued almost conclusively 
from the negative testimony afforded by his letters 
and his early works, had those two passages never 
been written. Already, though wc have not yet 
travelled to the foot of my first quarto page, we see 
very clearly where he is. He has discovered, as the 
Young Souls arc always quick to do, the one or two 
recent Arrivals in literature who express a fredi view 
and prophesy the dissolution of the old formulas : 
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those recent Arrivals being mainly, for him and for 
that moment, Bums and Bowies. He is also— but that 
is an accident — acquainted directly or indirectly, with 
men who were to do greater things than Bowles, at 
least, if not greater things than Burns, in poetry. 
He knows Coleridge, and is on the way to know 
Wordsworth and Southev. Yet withal, these arc but 
the recent acquisitions ot his mind ; they are the point 
of novelty in his acquaintance with bc^ks ; they are 
the dermer cri of the Young Soul. But his per- 
manent stock, the mam body of literary matter and 
models to which his allusions instantly tend when he 
returns from these^ is to be found in the endless gener- 
ation of Correct Writers, and Polite Writers, and 
Easy Writers, and Natural Writers, who poured 
along the Eighteenth Century their flood of absolutely 
innocuous song. What comes to his mind at once is 
not some daring thought in Ford or Marlowe, some 
ternble cry m Webster, some exquisite line from 
Peelc or even from Spenser. No ; it is some “lines 
eminently beautiful” from Hamilton of Bangor • ^ after 
which, perhaps, no more needs to be said. At any 
rate I shall now deal with the second, third and fourth 
quarto pages more summarily. 

From the time when he begins to quote Massinger 
and Beaumont and Fletcher, he does not allude so 
readily to writers of less “ variety of genius,” though 
references there arc to Logan, Darwin, Hayley, 
Pindar (Peter by name), and Bruce, along with such 
new-comers as Landor and Rogers. What is mainly 
happening, from June 1 796, is that he is now 
visibly finding his way back to some old forgotten 
books. In July he has just discovered Wither, but 

' Here are the Unee eminently beautiful, apostrophising Hap- 
piness 

*^Nun, sober and derout, where art thou fled 
To hide In shades thy meek, contented head ? ** 
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knows nothing of Quarles : in December he has 
not vet seen any of Jeremy Taylor^s works. He 
has long (January 1797) been in search of Fairfax’s 
Tassoj but in the following month we find he has 
read sombody’s translation of Dante, a writer of 
whom he knew nothing six months earlier. He is 
reading John Woolman and William Penn (under 
the influence of the new friendship with Lloyd), and 
likes No CroiSy No Crown ** immensely ’ ; but 
apparently not $0 much as he still likes Priestley, 
whom I sin in almost adoring.” A notable 
accession towards the middle of 1797 is The Life 
of John BuncU ; and one may say that the most 
important thing that is now taking place in the 
mental history of Charles Lamb, is the sudden de- 
velopment of a taste for character m men, and for 
ful4 rank, personal flavour in literature, whether that 
character and that flavour are manifested m a self- 


pleasing quamtness of expression or a titanic and 
profane violence of mood. He is, in fiiict, getting 
ready for the true Elizabethans at a great rate, and 
getting quite spoilt for Hamilton of Bangor and even 
for Bowles. The name of the latter, astonishing 
to say, disappears from the correspondence, and is 
replaced by the names of Wither and Quarles ; of 
whom he writes often and writes with a touch of 


quite new excellence. 

We arc now at October 1798, and he is writing 
to Southey , Marlowe is the demur rn, and he packs 
a letter with pages of cjuotatiqn from him.' In No- 
vember, he obtrudes his new knowingness: ‘^Your 
recipe for a Turk’s poison is invaluable, and truly Mar- 
lowish.” This was ever the way with Young Souls ! 


' An earlier reference to <*Dr Forater** pupils^’ would «eem 
to indicate that he had read Famxhu before this time, and Walton 
must haTe made him familiar with the name of Kit Marlowe 


even in boyhood , but it is only now that Marlowe comes to 
his own 
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But about this time we may cease to consider him a 
Young Soul \ for as the brief author of RMmunJ 
Gray he has already shed a great deal of his more 
vague and wistful sentiment^ and as a connoisseur of 
the powerful and the individual things in literature he 
ventures a hardier and a richer judgment on men 
and books. And the books are of a hardier and 
richer sort : his discourse is now of Milton’s Prose 
Works, and Jeremy Taylor (and what discourse that 
IS, of Jeremy Taylor — ^unparalleled by anythmg that 
Lamb ever wrote * ^), and presently Burnet’s History 
of His Own Timoy which instructs him to criticise 
the historical manner and diction of Gibbon, Robert- 
son and Roscoe, in a drastic and dispatching way. 
Finally (m 1800) that ‘‘scarce gentleman,” old Burton. 
But I do not doubt that just at this time — in the 
period say, from 1798 to 1802 — he was first be- 
coming truly conversant in the works of some gentle- 
men who were fully as scarce as old Burton : namely, 
not only Beaumont and Fletcher and Massinger 
now, but Marlowe and Shirley and Ford and “the 
worthies of Dodsley’s Collection.” The words, and 
the list of names, are his own , he uses them in 
speakmg of the simple ignorance of his friend George 
Dyer, who had “touched pretty deeply” upon the 
English Drama (in a dissertation then in manuscript) 
in entire ignorance of the works of these writers. 
And as he uses the same words, and gives the same 
list of names, with little change, twice over in diflFercnt 
letters, we plainly detect a note of exultation, a slight 
vaunt due to the salience of new-got knowledge. 
How scarce these writers were is made clear by a 
letter to Wordsworth in October 1800, discussing the 

^ I anticipate a little, in referring here to his panegyric of 
Jeremy Taylor, which was written in a letter to Robert Llovd 
in 180X But in December 1799, ^ letter to Manning, ne 

shows himself already conversant m the works of Taylor. 
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possibilities of a bodt-buymg commission ^hich the 
poet had sent to Lamb: — ‘‘The books which you 
want, I calculate at about /8« Ben Jonscm is a 
guinea book. Beaumont and Fletcher, in folio, the 
right folio, not now to be met with ; the octavos are 
about As to any other dramatists, I do not 

know where to find them, except what are tn Dods- 
ley’s Old Plays, which arc about /3 also. Massinger 
I never saw but at one shop, anu it is now gone , 
but one of the editions of Dc^sley contains al^t a 
fourth (the best) of his plays. . • . Marlowe’s plays 
and poems are totally vanished , only one edition of 
Dodsley retains one, and the other two of his plays . 
but John Ford is the man after Shakspeare. Let me 
know your will and pleasure soon, for I have observed, 
next to the pleasure of buying a bargain for one’s 
self, IS the pleasure of persuading a friend to buy it.” 

This pleasure of buying a bargain for oneself was 
doubtless one of the greatest pleasures, if not, alas • 
the most frequent pleasure of Lamb’s life in those 
wonderful Chapel-street and early Temple days, the 
greatest period of all m his mental life-history, if we 
could only trace the record of it. For my present 
purpose It IS sufficient, however, to note that from 
the time when he speaks in tins knowing way of the 
worthies of Dodsley ’s Collection, he speaks also in a 
vein of complete disrespect of what he calls the 
Letters” — meaning by that all those productions of 
Eighteenth Century elegance, whether in poetry or 
criticism, whereof he had been, such a short while 
ago, a most respectful and admiring student. That 
century contains for him good matter still, but it is 
not Its elegant and improving writers whom he now 
refers to or has any relish of . but Defoe and Smollet 
and Swift and Sterne and (to be sure) The Vicar of 
Wakehtidf*‘^n^ other Beautiful bare narratives.” Above 
all, Milton’s prose (that strong meat for men) is quite 
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a table-book with him in 1802, and Chapman*a 
Homer has dean perverted him from his earlier 
and absolute admiration for Cowper. To end this 
survey: there is scarcely another literary reference 
which needs to be noted in this connection till 
we reach the letter to Manning (Feb. 26, 1808) 
in which he tells the tale of his recent book- 
making industry. After speaking of Tales from 
Shakspeare and The Adventures of Ulysses^ he 
continues : “ Godwin is in both those cases mjr 
bookseller. The other 1$ done for Longman, and is 
specimens of English Dramatic Poets contemporary with 
Shakspeare. Specimens are becoming fashionable. 
We have ^Specimens of Ancient English Poets,* 
‘Specimens of Modern English Poets,* ‘Specimens 
of Ancient English Prose Writers,* without end. 
They used to be called ‘ Beauties.* You have seen 
‘ Beauties of Shakspeare ’ ; so have many people that 
never saw any beauties in Shakspeare. Longman is to 
print It, and be at all expense and risk, and I am to 
share the profits after all deductions; i.e. a year or 
two hence I must pocket what they please to tell me 
IS due to me. But the book is such as I am glad 
there should be. It is done out of old plays at the 
Museum, and out of Dodsley’s Collection, etc. It is 
to have notes.** 

In the foregoing survey I have noted what the 
Letters alone tell us of the history of Lamb’s reading, 
the tokens they betray of a process of discovery going 
on between 1796 and 1800, and of a growing 
fiuniliarity with a world of models and master-pieces 
newly revealed to the young literary enthusiast. I 
have not sought confirmation, where there is con- 
firmation enough, in the internal testimony of such 
works as Rosamund Gray^ John Woodvtl and the earlier 
Poems * nor have I brought into view, by quotation 
ftom the Letters, the immense difference between 
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Lamb's critical canons at the beginning and at the 
end of that short penod. But the surv^ has been 
sufficiently exhaustive, I hope, to establisn my main 
contention : namely, that the notion of Lamb having 
had an early acquaintance with the greater Eliza- 
bethan and post-Eltzabethan literature — and of his 
first mind having been formed upon, and received its 
colour from, that literatiire — is a notion quite un- 
sanctioned by any evidence that is known to exist, 
and directly contradicted by most of the evidence 
that IS known to exist, whether literal evidence or 
psychological evidence* And the contention has 
seemed worth trying to establish for two good 
reasons, apart from the bare fiict of its being true. I 
shall give only one of them here. In showing that 
Lamas Elizabethanism was not a thing that grew 
with his growth, but was a thing that visibly 
became, that was superinduced, that happened at 
a recorded juncture in his life — in showing this, 
the argument bnngs that element in his knowledge 
and that quality m his mind into line with some 
other great initiations which, by making a turning- 
point in the lives of men of genius, have left 
abiding consequences in literature and philosophy 
and art. For Lamb*$ discovery of the Elizabethan 
neatness and manifoldness is of the same kind, in 
literature, with that reading of Hume’s works which 
awoke Kant from his dogmatic slumber, and so 
bceot the whole of subsequent philosophy: or it 
IS Tike Winckclmann’s discovery of the immaculate 
glories of ancient art in the ^lenes of Dresden, 
which has sent an influence through all art-cnti- 
cism and much art-production ever since : or it 
is like Goethe’s visit to Italy, which converted 
the greatest Teutonic genius into the world’s 
supreme type and exponent of essential classicism 
and repose : or, to come a little nearer to Lamb 
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himself, it is like Coleridge’s visit to Germany, 
which turned the tides of his soul clean away from 
the isles of song and bore them m a direction where 
fewer have cared to follow him, but those few of the 
best and strongest. I do not mean to argue that 
Lamb’s discovery of the Elizabethans had, tn a wide 
sense, the character of momentousness which belongs 
to the first three, at least, of those instances, or that 
it had an influence of such general consequence to 
the world. Its influence has, of course, been strictly 
insular ; including in that term the American Conti* 
nent. What I wish to bring out by these com* 
pansons is merely this, that Lamb’s Elizabethanism, 
not less than Kant’s transcendentalism, was some- 
thing superinduced upon an earlier stock which it 
(only partially, however, m his case) replaced — that 
it flowed, m the same way, from the historical 
turning-point of an intellectual life — that it recorded, 
in the same way, the Hegira of a mind. 

To return to the book itself. It was published by 
Longman in 1808, and was upon the whole as well 
received as, under the permanent moral circumstances of 
the world, any work can hope to be which betrays tokens 
of some originality, sincerity, or power. A second 
edition was produced by another publisher (John 
Bumpus) five years later, and there seems to have 
been a third in Lamb’s lifetime. Its best success, 
however, was the high esteem in which it was held 
by the fit and the few, including, in this instance, 
Lamb himself. When, about twenty years later, he 
wrote his humorous page of autobiography in the 
Manuscript-Book of his friend Mr Upcott, he left 
unnamed the works to which his fame is more com- 
monly referred, but boasted that he had once caught 
a swallow flying, and that he was also the first 
to draw the public attention to the old English 
xxxiv 
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Dramatists, in a work adled ^ Specimens of English 
Dramatic Writers who lived about the Time of 
Sfaakspearc,’ published about fifteen years since/’ To 
have given the title or the date correctly he would 
have had to go out of his way ; so the Reader will 
notice that he saves himself ^at trouble. But he 
was always ready to go out of his way, and to take 
a deal of trouble, to help a friend in an hour of need. 
One friend of his who was very apt to be in need, as 
a man vnll be who sees the odds of the world against 
him and accepts the fact, neither regarding fear nor 
bespeaking falsehood and favour in what he says or 
docs, was William Hone Lamb liked Hone very 
much, and his way of helping him was very happily 
conceived. ‘‘ I am going through a course of reading 
at the Museum : ” he writes to Bernard Barton in 
September 1826 — the Garrick plays, out of part of 
which I formed my Specimens. I have two thousand 
to go through; and in a few weeks have despatched 
the tythe of ’em. It is a sort of office to me ; hours, 
ten to four, the same. It does me good. Man must 
have regular occupation, that has been used to it.” 
This, the Reader will sec, was some eighteen 
months after the liberation from the desk, and the 
work of these new “ office hours was intended for a 
bcnefiiction to his friend Hone , in whose Table-Book 
the ‘‘Garrick Extracts” appeared in 1827, They 
were followed by some additional contributions called 
“Garrick Fragments,” which will be found at the 
end of the next volume. The “ Specimens ” were 
frequently reprinted in the ten years following 
Lamb’s death, but the “Garrick Extracts” were not 
exhumed from the Table-Book until H. G. Bohn 
added them to his edition of the “Specimens” in 
1847, The next step in advance was made by Mr 
Gollancz, who produced in 1892 the first scholarly 
edition of this section of Lamb’s Works — for so I 
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think the "Specimens,** with their Notes, mutt be 
considered. Besides equippmg his edition with 
biogr^hical notes and an Apparatus Cnttcus at once 
exhaustive and concise, Mr C^llancx rendered three 
very good services to Lamb and to the Readers of 
Lamb, (i) He merged the "Specimens** and the 
"Grarrick Extracts** so as to bring together the 
different selections from any one author which mav 
have appeared in Lamb’s separate samplings (the boolt 
of 1808, and the contributions of 1827), ^ 

made one serviceable book of what, m Bohn’s edition, 
had been two books within one pair of boards. (2) 
He arranged the whole in chronological order. (3) 
He rccti&d Lamb’s text, which was m a very high 
degree faulty. 

I do not think those innovations will seem to any 
one to require defence. The second and third, Lamb 
would certainly have desired to see done, though the 
doing of them might have been a little out of the 
way of his talents. The first also, I think, he would 
certainly have done himself in course of time, though 
he would probably have exercised a liberty of omitting 
here and there, m the interest of general effect, which 
no faithful Editor can allow himself now The 
present Editor had some hesitations as to how far he 
should permit himself to follow the example set him 
by Mr Gollancz. There arc sentimental reasons 
in hvouT of adhering to the actual first state, or 
authorised version, of the book in any edition of 
Lamb’s Works; and in regard to the "Specimens,” 
there is no doubt something lost when we lose sight 
of the original book, which had a unity and a moral 
physiognomy of its own. Against this consideration 
there was to be set the greater convenience of 
having all the passages from each of the dramatists 
brought t^ethcr. Also, while the "Specimens” 
and the " Extracts ” would have made two very un- 
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equal volumes if separated in that way, there would 
have been little satisftction in a mere bisection 
of the total bulk, which would have made the 
Extracts** appear as a verv long appendix hllmg 
the better part of the second volume* The naturd 
and convenient placing of the portraits, also, was a 
desideratum not to be disregard^. I have decided, 
then, that the merging of the first and second body of 
selections into one continuous Dramatic Anthology 
would make the better book, and would have been 
better liked by Lamb himself. This having been 
decided there was less doubt about aiming at those 
other perfections, of a chronological order and a 
purified text. I may say that the work in all these 
respects bas4>een done independently and afresh for 
this occasion, with the smallest possible reference to 
the details of other editings and other orderings of 
the contents. I must hope that we have in some 
respects done a little better than has been done 
before, for I notice on a comparison that we have in 
a number of cases done dilFerently. 

The ‘‘ we** in the last sentence is not an editorial 
expression, but simple truth and good grammar. It 
would have been impossible for me, in the condition 
under which this work has had to be done, to devote 
to one single part of it so much time and labour as 
an ip$a<-manuai collation of the whole text would have 
required. I have therefore been very gbd to entrust 
this part of the business to the very competent care of 
Miss Marian Edwardes, who has done similar work 
before to the complete satisfoction of incomparably better 
scholars than myself, and who has been employed upon 
this collation almost continuously for several months* 
The principles upon which she has worked may be 
briefly stated* The first principle was that of leaving 
unchanged, however corrupt, any reading upon which 
Lamb’s comment was based. The next was, of 
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going direct to the quartos, and taking their r^ing 
where It was difierent from Lamb’s and diwinctlf 
better : and of letting well alone, where there was 
little to choose between them. The third was, of 
referring to the works of such Great Masters in the 
history of editing as Dyce and Bullcn, where this 
seemed necessary. And this has been necessary 
vastly seldomer than one would have expected, for 
the quartos are wonderful sane and sound ; greatly 
more sane and sound than some modern texts ot 
L amb’s Essays, even the Essays of EliOy that I know 
of, and that are in wide circulation. Scholarship has 
consisted, it would ^seern, mainly in getting back to 
the quartos, in getting rid of the misapprehensions, 
emendations and misprints of the earlier editors, 
Dodsley and others. The faults of Lamb’s text 
had their origin there, though doubtless some cf 
them were inventibns, accidental or deliberate, of 
his own. Sometimes, one imagines, with the book 
open before him, he would yet write from memory 
and write wrong. The Notes at the end of this 
and the next volume do not pretend to be an Appa- 
ratus Crtticus^ though they sometimes explain what 
has been done here, and sometimes what ought to 
have been done but was not. Those upon the speci- 
mens contained in the earlier sheets arc more especially 
of the latter kind ; for at first the readings of the 
quartos were not accepted so freely as at a later stage 
of the work began to seem desirable. Upon the 
whole, however, the Notes only seek to embody an 
irreducible minimum of such useful information for 
the student as, for instance, a more precise citation of 
the title of each drama, a reference to its date, and to 
the time or place of its first production. The supple- 
menting of Lamb’s critical remarks (alas ! too few, 
and too far between) by the offer of here and there 
an observation of one’s own upon this and that 
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dramatist would have been an intrusion^ to wl^*ch I 
have not felt tempted. No one, I hope, will refuse 
me the meed of praise for that abstinence, merely 
because the virtue was an easy one. For men have 
been known, ere now, to lateur to go wrong, and 
have fatigued themselves in a serious effort to be 
superfluous. The book remains mcrelv and sheerly 
Charles Lamb’s book ; Charles Lamb oeing, indeed, 
here the Editor,” whose work is only in some imma- 
terial respects seen better through the press by another 
hand. From what I have said the Reader will infer, 
I hope, that the titular Editor has had very little to 
do with the labour of producing these two volumes 
in their present form, and is therefore entitled to no 
part of the praise. He has, indeed, a kind of respon- 
sibility, as having decided the general question of 
what should be done, and, to some extent, how it 
should be gone about. And from time to time the 
Editorial intelligence — that is to say, the Editorial 
authority and aptitude for dogmatism — has been in- 
voked, to deal with a doubt, or a dilemma. I belie\'e 
I have managed once to make sense where all my 
predecessors have made nonsense , but that could not 
help happening, once at least* These Invocations, 
however, have been rare, and I am sure the work 
has prospered by their rarity. And thus is fulfilled that 
which was written in my General Preface, to the 
prophetic last words of which the Reader is now 
requested to turn* 

W. M. 
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PREFACE 


Mo^e than a third part of the following specimens 
are from plays which are to be found only in the 
British Museum and m some scarce private libraries. 
The rest are from Dodsley’s and Hawkins’s colicc- 
tionS) and the works of Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Massinger. 

I have chosen wherever I could to give entire 
scenes, and in some instances successive scenes, rather 
than to string together single passages and detached 
beauties, which I have always found wearisome in the 
reading in selections of this nature. 

To every extract is prefixed an explanatory head, 
sufficient to make it intelligible with the help of some 
trifling omissions. Where a line or more was obscure, 
as having reference to something that had gone before, 
which would have asked more time to explam than 
its consequence in the scene seemed to deserve, I have 
had no hesitation in leaving the line or passage out. 
Sometimes where I have met with a superfluous char- 
acter, which seemed to burthen without throwing any 
light upon the scene, I have ventured to dismiss it 
altogether. I have expunged, without ceremony, all 
that which the writers had better never have written, 
that forms the objection so often repeated to the pro- 
miscuous reading of Fletcher, Massinger, and some 
others. 
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The kind of extracts which I have sought after 
have beeri) not so much passages of wit and humour, 
though the old plays are ric£ in such, as scenes of 
passion, sometimes of the deepest quality, interesting 
situations, serious descriptions, that which is more 
nearly allied to poetry than to wit, and to tragic rather 
than to comic poetry. The plays which I have made 
choice of have been, with few exceptions, those which 
treat of human life and mannen, rather than masques, 
and Arcadian pastorals, with their tram of abstractions, 
unimpassioned deities, passionate mortals, Claius, and 
MedcHiis^ and Amintas, and Amanllis, My le^ing 
design been, to illustrate what may be called the 
mom sense of our ancestors. To show in what 
manner they felt, when they placed themselves by the 
power of imagination in trying situations, in the con- 
flicts of duty and passion, or the strife of contending 
duties; what sort of loves and enmities theirs were; 
how their griefs were tempered, and their full-swoln 
joys abated . how much of Shakspcarc shines in the 
great men his contemporaries, and how far m his 
divine mind and manners he surpassed them and all 
mankind. 

Another object which I had in making these selec- 
tions was, to bring together the most admired scenes 
in Fletcher and Massinger, in the estimation of the 
world the only dramatic poets of that age who are 
entitled to be considered after Shakspcarc, and to 
exhibit them in the same volume with the more 
impressive scenes of old Marlowe, Hey wood, Tour- 
neur, Webster, Ford, and others. To show what wc 
have slighted, while beyond all proportion wc have 
cried up one or two favourite names. 

The specimens are not accompanied with anything 
in the shape of biographical notices,^ I had nothing 

1 The few notes which are interspersed will be found to be 
chieBy critical 
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of consequence to add to the slight sketches in Dodslcy 
and the fiiogntpbia Dnunattca, and 1 was unwilling 
to swell the volume with mere transcription. The 
reader will not fail to observe, from the frequent 
instances of two or more persons joining in the com- 
position of the same pla 7 (the noble practice of those 
times), that of most of the writers contained in these 
sdections it be stnctly said, that they were con- 
temporaries. The whole period, from the middle of 
Elizabeth's rei^n to the close of the reign of Charles L, 
comprises a space of Lttle more than half a century, 
within which time nearly all that we have of excellence 
in serious dramatic composition was produced, if we 
except the Samson Agoni&tes of Milton. 

Charles Lamb. 

t8o8. 
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To THE Editor of the Table Book. 

Dear Sir» 

It 18 not unknown to you, that about sixteen years 
since I published ** Specimens of English Dramaac Poets, 
who lived about the Time of Shakspeare.” For the 
scarcer Plays 1 had recourse to the Collection be(|ueathed 
to the British Museum by Mr Garnck. But my time was 
but short, and my subsequent leisure has discovered in it a 
treasure rich and exhaustless beyond what 1 then imagined* 
In It 18 to be found almost every production in the shape of 
a Play that has appeared in print, from the time of the old 
Mysteries and Moraliues to the days of Crown and D^Urfcy. 
Imagine the luxury to one like me, who, above every other 
form of Poetry, have ever preferred the Dramatic, of sitting 
in the princely apartments, for such they are, of poor con- 
demnea Montagu House, which I predict will not speedily 
be followed by a handsomer, and culling at will the flower 
of some thousand Dramas. It is like having the range of 
a Nobleman’s Library, with the Librarian to your friend. 
Nothing can exceed the courteousness and attentions of the 
gentleman who has the chief direction of the Reading 
Rooms here , and you have scarce to ask for a volume, 
before it is laid before you. If the occasional extracts, 
which I have been tempted to bring away, may find an 
appropriate place m your Ta6/e Book^ some of them are 
weekly at your service. By those who remember the 
Specimens,*' these must be considered as mere after- 
gleanings, supplementary to that work, only comprising a 
longer period. You must be content with sometimes a 
scene, sometimes a song ; a speech, or passage, or a poetical 
image, as they happen to strike me. — 1 read without order 
of time ; I am a poor hand at dates ; and for any biography of 
the Dramatists, I must refer to writers who are more skilful 
m such matters. My business is with their poetry only. 

Your weli-wishcr, 

C. Lame. 

January 27, 1827 
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SPECIMENS 

OF 

ENGUSH DRAMATIC POETS 


GORBODUC, A TRAGEDY: 

£r Thomas Sacktille, Lord Buckhurst, afterwards 
Earl of Dorset, and Thomas Norton. 


IVhdst king Gorroduc in the presence of hit councillors laments the death 



atabhed hu mother in hts bed 

Gorboouc, Arostus, Eubulus, and others. 

Gorb. What cruel destiny, 

What froward fate hath sorted us this chance, 

That even in those, where we should comfort find, 
Where our delight now in our aged days 
Should rest and be, even there our only grief 
And deepest sorrows to abridge our life, 

Most pining cares and deadly thoughts do grow ? 
Arost, Your grace should now, in these grave years of 
yours, 

Have found ere this the price of mortal joys, 

How short they be, how fiiding here in earth, 

How full of change, how brittle our estate. 

Of nothing sure, save only of the death, 

To whom both man and all the world doth owe 
Their end at last , neither shall nature’s power 
In other sort against your heart prcvai4 
Than as the n^ed hand, whose stroke assays 
The armed breast, where force doth light in vain. 
Gorb. Many can yield right grave and sage advice 
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Of patient sprite to others wrapped in woe, 

And can in speech both rule and conquer kind,^ 
Who, if by proof they might feel nature’s force, 
Would show themselves men, as they are indeed, 
Which now will needs be gods. But what doth 
mean 

The sorry cheer of her that here doth come ^ 
Marcella entert. 

Marc. Oh ^ where is ruth, or where is pity now ? 
Whither is gentle heart and mercy fled ? 

Are they exiled out of our stony breasts, 

Never to make return ^ is all the world 
Drowned in blood, and sunk in cruelty ? 

If not in women mercy may be found, 

If not, alas, within the mother’s breast 
To her own child, to her own flesh and blood, 

If ruth be banished thence, if pity there 
May have no place, if there no gentle heart 
Do live and dwell, where should we seek it then ? 
Gorh. Madam, alas • what means your woful talc ? 
Marc O, silly woman I ! why to this hour 

Have kind and fortune thus deferred my breath, 
That I should live to see this doleful day ? 

Will ever wight believe that such hard heart 
Could rest within the cruel mother’s breast, 

With her own hand to slay her only son ? 

But out, alas ^ these eyes beheld the same, 

They saw the dreary sight, and are become 
Most ruthful records of the bloody fact. 

Porrex, alas ^ is by his mother slam, 

And with her hand, a woful thing to tell, 

While slumb’nng on his careful bed he rests, 

His heart stab’d in with knife i$ reft of life. 

Garb O Eubulus, oh, draw this sword of ours, 

And pierce this heart with speed. O hateful light, 

^ Nature ^ natural affection 
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O loathsome life, O sweet and welcome death. 
Dear Eubulus, work this we thee beseech. 

Eub, Patient, your grace, perhaps be hvetb yet, 

With wound received, but not of certain death. 

Gorb, O let us then repair unto the place. 

And see if Porrcx live, or thus be slain. 

Marc, Alas ! he liveth not, it is too true, 

That with these eyes, of him a peerless prince. 

Son to a king, and in the flower of youth. 

Even with a twink^ a senseless stock I saw. 

Aroit, O damned deed I 

Marc, But hear his ruthful end. 

The noble prince, pierced with the sudden wound, 
Out of his wretched slumber hastely start, ^ j 

Whose strength now failing, straight he overthrew,! 
When in the fall his eyes, even new unclosed, 
Beheld the queen, and cried to her for help. 

We then, alas ^ the ladies, which that time 
Did there attend, seeing that heinous deed, 

And hearing him oft call the wretched name 
Of mother, and to cry to her for aid, 

Whose direful hand gave him the mortal wound, 
Pitying, alas ^ (for nought else could we do) 

Hib ruthful end, ran to the woful bed, 

Despoiled straight his breast, and all we might. 
Wiped in vain with napkins next at hand, 

The sudden streams of blood that flushed fast 
Out of the gaping wound. O what a look, 

O what a ruthful stedfast eye raethought 
He fix’d upon my face, which to my death 
Will never part from me, — when with a braid 
A dcep-fetch’d sigh he gave, and therewithal 
Clasping hts hands, to heaven he cast his sight, 

And straight pale death pressing within his face, 
The flying ghost his mortal corpse forsook. 

1 TwiDkhng of an 
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Aroiu Never did age bring forth so vile a fact, 

Marc. O hard and cruel hap, that thus assigned 
Unto so worthy a wight so wretched end : 

But most hard cruel heart, that could consent 
To lend the hateful destinies that hand, 

By which, alas ^ so heinous crime was wrought. 

O queen of adamant ! O marble breast ! 

If not the favour of his comely face, 

If not his princely cheer and countenance, 

His valiant active arms, his nuinly breast, 

If not his fair and seemly personage, 

His noble limbs in such proportion cast 
As would have rapt a silly woman’s thought. 

If this might not have moved thy bloody heart, 
And that most cruel hand the wretched weapon 
Even to let fall, and kiss’d him in the face, 

With tears for ruth to reave such one by death ; 
Should nature yet consent to slay her son ? 

O mother, thou to murder thus thy child * 

Even Jove with justice must with lightning flames 
From heaven send down some strange revenge on 
thee 

Ah, noble prince, how oft have I beheld 
Thee mounted on thy fierce and trampling steed, 
Shining in armour bright before the tilt, 

And with thy mistress sleeve tied on thy helm, 
And charge thy staflF to please thy lady’s eye, 

That bowed the head-piece of thy friendly foe ! 
How oft m arms on horse to bend the mace ^ 

How oft in arms on foot to break the sword, 
Which never now these eyes may sec again. 

Aron, Madam, alas ! m vain these plaints are shed. 
Rather with me depart, and help to assuage 
The thoughtful griefs, that in the aged king 
Must needs by nature grow, by death of this 
His only son, whom he did hold so dear. 

Marc. What wight is that which saw that I did sec, 
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And could refrain to wail with plaint and tears ? 
Not ly alas ! that heart is not m me. 

But let us go, for I am grieved anew, 

To call to mind the wretched father’s woe. 

\^Exeunt, 

Chorus of aged men. When greedy lust, in royal seat 
to reign, 

Hath reft all care of gods and eke of men, 

And cruel heart, wrath, treason, and disdain, 
Within the ambitious breast are lodged, then 
Behold how mischief wide herself displays, 

And with the brother’s hand the brother slays. 
When blood thus shed doth stain this heaven’s 
face, 

Crying to Jove for vengeance of the deed, 

The mighty God even moveth from his place 
With wrath to wreak, then sends he forth with 
speed 

The dreadful Furies, daughters of the night, 

With serpents girt, carrying the whip of ire, 

With hair of stinging snakes, and shining bright 
With flames and blood, and with a brand of fire. 
These for revenge of wretched murder done, 

Doth cause the mother kill her onl\ son. 

Blood asketh blood, and death must death re- 

quuil 

Jove by his just and everlasting doom 
Justly hath ever so requited it. 

The times before record, and times to come, 

Shall find it true, and so doth present proor 
Present before our eyes for our behoof, 

O happy wight that suffers not the snare 
Of murderous mind to tangle him in blood ; 

And happy he that can in time beware 
By others’ harms, and turn it to his good • 

But woe to him that fearing not to offend, 

Doth serve his lust, and will not see the end. 
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If [The ityle of this old play U stiii and cuBiberaoine, Uke the 
, presses of its times There may be flesh and blood underneath) 
but we cannot get at it. Sir Philip Sidney has praised It for its 
morality One of its authors might easily furnish that. Norton 
was an associate to Hopkins, Sternhold) and Robert Wisdom^ in 
the Singing Psalms 1 am willing to believe that Lord Buckhurst 
supplied the more vital parts The chief beauty m the extract 
IS of a secret nature Marcella obscurely intimates that the 
murdered prince Porrex and sl^e had been lovers] 


i L -» ^ 

-(^rANCRED AND GISMUND : 

'Acted before the Court by the Gentlemen of the 
Inner Temple, 1591. 

yf Messenger to GisMUND a cup from the Ktng her Father^ 

cnJostng the heart of her Lord^ ivhctn she had espoused ivsthout hu sastcis/>n 

Mess^ Thy father, O Queen, here in this^ cup hath 
sent 

The thing to joy and comfort thee withal 
Which thoulovedst best, even as thou wast content 
To comfort him with his chief joy of all. 

Gis. I thank my father, and thee, gentle squire, 

For this thy travail . take thou, for thy pains, 

This bracelet, and commend me to the lang. 

• • • • • t • 

So, now IS come the long-expected hour, 

The fatal hour I have so looked for ; 

Now hath my father satisfied his thirst 
With guiltless blood, which he so coveted 
What brings this cup ? ay me ^ I thought no less j 
It is mine earrs, my county’s pierced heart. 

Dear heart, too dearly hast thou bought my love, 
Extremely rated at too high a price. 

Ah, my dear heart, sweet wast thou in thy life, 
But in thy life thou provest passing sweet. 

A fitter hearse than this of beaten gold 
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Could not be lotted to so good a heart. 

My father therefore well provided thus 
To close and wrap thee up m massy gold, 

And therewithal to send thee unto me. 

To whom of duty thou dost best belong. 

My father hath m all his life bewray’d 
A princely care and tender love to me ; 

But this surpasseth, m his latter days 
To send me this, my own dear heart, to me. 

Wert not thou mine, dear heart, whilst that my 
love 

Danced and playM upon thy golden stnngs ? 

Art thou not mine, dear heart, now that my love 
Is fled to heaven, and got him golden wings ? 
Thou art mine own, and still mine own shall be, 
Therefore my father sendeth thee to me 
Ah, pleasant harborough,^ of my heart’s thought * 
Ah, sweet delight, the quickener of my soul ’ 
Seven times accursed be the hand that wrought 
Thee this despite, to mangle thee so foul ; 

Yet m this wound I see my own true love, 

And in this wound thy magnanimity, 

And in this wound I see thy constancy. 

Go, gentle heart, go rest thee in thy tomb, 

Receive this token at thy last farewell. 

[She hsseth it. 

Thy own true heart anon wiH follow thee, 

Which panting hasteth for thy company.^ 

Thus hast thou run, poor heart, thy mortal race, 
And nd thy life from fickle fortune’s snares , 

Thus hast thou lost this world and worldly cares, 
And of thy foe, to honour thee withal, 

Receiv’d a golden grave to thy desert. 

Nothing doth want to thy just funeral, 

But my salt tears to wash thy bloody wound 5 
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Which to the end thou mi^htst receive, behold 
My father sends thee in this cup of sold : 

And thou shalt have them, though f was resolv’d 
To shed no tears, but with a cheerful face 
Once did I think to wet thy funeral 
Only with blood, and with no weeping eye. 

This done, my soul forthwith shall fly to thee ; 
For therefore did my father send thee me. 

[Nearly a century after the date of thia drama, Dryden pro* 
duced his admirable version of the tame story from fioccacio 
The speech here extracted may be compared with the corresponding 
passage in the Sigismonda and Onlscardoi with no disadvantage to 
the eider performance. It is quite as weighty, as pointed, and as 
passionate,] 


ALAHAM, A TRAGEDY : 

By Fulke Gretille, Lord Brooke. 

Alahau, ttcond ton to the King oJ Ormus, depotet hit fathtr^ njuhott 
tyetf and the tytt hu elder brotJur ZoPHl {acting upon a matetm of 
oriental poliey)^ he causet to he put out, hlmd^ and f taring for iketr 

kvet^ njoander about In this extremity they are separately met by the 
htng*t daughter CXLICA, xuho conducts them to placet of refuge , hiding her 
father amtd the vaults of a temple^ and guiding her brother to take sanctuary 
at the altar 

King. Cuelica. 

King. Caclica ! thou only child, whom I repent 
Not yet to have begot * thy work is vain : 

Thou run’st against my destiny’s intent. 

Fear not my f^l , the steep is fairest pbin, 

And error safest guide unto his end, 

Who nothing but mischance can have to friend. 
Wc P^nts arc but nature’s nursery , 
WherTSlirsu^cessIoh s^ng^ then npc to fall. 
Privation unto age is natural : 

Age there is also in a prince’s state. 

Which IS contempt, grown of misgovernmcnt ; 
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Where love of change begetteth princes’ hate : 
For hopes must wither, or grow violent, 

If fortune bind desires to one estate. 

Then mark ’ Blind, as a man ; scorn’d, as a king 
A father’s kindness loath’d, and desolate *, 

Life without joy, or light : what can it bring. 
But inward horror unto outward hate ? 

O safety ! thou art then a hateful thing. 

When children’s death assures the father’s state. 
No, safe I am not, though my son were slam, 

My frailty would beget such sons again. 

Besides, if fatal be the Heavens’ will. 

Repining adds more force to destiny ; 

Whose iron wheels stay not on fleshly wit, 

But headlong run down steep necessity. 

And as in danger, we do catch at it 
That comes to help ; and unadvisedly 
Oft do our friends to our misfortune knit : 

So with the harm of those who would us good 
Is destiny impossibly withstood, 

Caelica, then cease ; importune me no more : 

My son, my age, the state where things are now 
Require my death. Who would consent to live 
Where love cannot revenge, nor truth forgive ? 
Calica. Though fear sec nothing but extremity, 

Yet danger is no deep sea, but a ford, 

Where they that yield can only drowned be 
In wrongs, and woimds ; sir, you arc too remiss : 
To thrones a passive nature fetal is. 

King. Occasion to my son hath turn’d her face ; 

My inward wants ^1 outvrard strengths betray, 
And so make that impossible I may, 

Caltca. Y ct live : 

Live for the state. 

King. Whose ruins glasses are 

Wherein sec errors of myself I must, 

And hold my life of danger, shame, and care, 
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CalkM. When fear propounds^ with lost men ever 
choose* 

King. Nothing is left me but myself to lose* 

And is it nothing then to lose die state ? 
King. Where chance is ripe, there counsel comes too 
late. 

Csltca, by all thou owest the gods and me, 

I do conjure thee, leave me to my chance. 

What’s past was error’s way ; the truth it is, 
Wherein I wretch can only go amiss. 

If nature saw no cause of sudden ends, 

She, that but one way made to draw our breath, 
Would not have left so many doors to death. 
Cahea. Yet, sir, if weakness be not such a sand 
As neither wrong nor counsel can manure ; 
Choose, and resolve what death you will endure. 
King. This sword, thy hands, may offer up ray breath, 
And plague my life’s rcmissncss m my death. 
CicluQ. Unto that duty if these hands be born, 

I must think God and truth, were names of scorn. 
Again, this justice were, if life were loved, 

Now merely grace ; since death doth but forgive 
A life to you, which is a death to live* 

Pain must displease that satisfies offence. 

King. Chance hath left death no more to spoil but 
sense. 

Calica. Then sword, do justice’ office thorough me : 
1 offer more than that he hates to thee. 

[^Offen to kill herself. 
King. Ah ^ stay thy hand : my state no equal hath, 
And much more matchless my strange vices be : 
One kind of death becomes not thee and me. 

) Kings plagues by chance or destiny should fail ; 

Headlong he perish must that rums all. 

Calica. No cliff, or rock, is so precipitate, 

But down It eyes can lead the blind a way ; 
Without me live, or with me die you may, 
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King^ Caelica, md wik thou Alaham exceed r 
His cruelty is death, you torments use ; 

He takes my crown, you take tayself from me ; 

A pnnee of this £iUen empire let me be« 

Qtlica. Then be a king, no tyrant of thyself : 

Be, and be what you will : what nature lent 
Is still in hers, and not our government. 

King, If disobedience and obedience both 
Snll do me hurt, in what strange state am I ^ 

But h<dd thy course : it well b^omes my blood, 
To do their parents mischief with their good. 
Caltca, Yet, sir, hark to the poor oppressed tears. 
The just men’s moan, that suffer by your fell ; 

A prince’s charge is to protect them all. 

And shall it nothing be that I am yours ^ 

The world without, my heart within, doth know, 
I never had unkind, unreverent powers. 

If thus you yield to Alaham’s treachery, 

He rums you . ’tis you, sir, ruin me. 

)fCtng, CxlicZy call up the dead , awake the blind ; 
Turn back the time; bid winds tell whence they 
come ; 

As vainly strength speaks to a broken mind. 

Fly from me, Carlica ; hate all I do 
Misfortunes have in blood successions too. 

Caltca, Will you do that which Alaham cannot ^ 

He hath no good ; you have no ill, but he 
This mar-nght yielding \ honour’s tyranny. 

King, Have I not done amiss ^ am I not ill, 

That ruin’d have a king’s authority ? 

And not one king alone, since princes all 
Feel part of those scorns, whereby one doth fell. 
Treason against me cannot treason be , 

All laws have lost authority m me. 

Calica, The laws of power chain’d to men’s humours 
be. 

The good have conscience ; the ill, like instruments, 
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Ar e, in the hands of wise authority, 

MoveiH, (livlSe^, use3,"bTlllM down ; 

Still, witn desire. Kept subject to a crown. 

Stir up all states, all spirits : hope and fear, 

Wrong and revenge, are current everywhere. 

King, Put down my son ; for that must be the way : 
A father’s shame, a prince’s tyranny ; 

The sceptre ever shall misjudged be. 

Caltca. Let them fear rumour that do work amiss ; 
Blood, torments, death, horrors of cruelty, 

Have time and place. Look through these skins 
of fear, 

Which still persuade the better side to bear 
And since thy son thus traitorously conspires, 

Let him not prey on all thy race and thee : 

Keep ill example from posterity. 

King, Danger is come, and must I now unarm, 

And let in hope to weaken resolution ? 
j Passion ^ be thou my legacy and will , 

I To thee I give my life, crown, reputation ; 

^ My pomps to cloud , and, as forlorn with men, 

J My strength to women , hoping this alone, 

\ Though fear’d, sought, and a king, to live unknown. 
Caelica, all these to thee , do thou bestow 
This living darkness, wherein I do go. 

Caltca, My soul now joys . doing breathes horror 
out. 

Absence must be our first step . let us fly : 

A pause in rage makes Alaham to doubt ; 

Which doubt may stir in people hope and fear, 
With love, or hate, to seek you everywhere. 

For prmces’ li ves are fortun^j^^iSfiiy • 

As daTnty sparlcs^ wFicK HH men dead do know, 
To kindle for himself each man doth blow. 

But hark ^ what ’s this ? Malice doth never sleep : 
I hear the spies of power drawing near. 

Sir ! follow me . misfortune’s worst is come ; 
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Her strength is change, and change yields better 
doom, 

Choice now is past. Hard by there is a pile, 
Built, under colour of a sacrifice ; 

If God do grant, it is a place to save ; 

If God denies, it is a ready grave. 

ZopHi appears. 

Ceelica. What see I here * more spectacles of woe ? 
And are my kindred only made to be 
Agents and patients in iniquity ^ 

Ah, forlorn wretch ^ ruin’s example right ! 

Lost to thyself, not to thy enemy, 

Whose hand, even while thou fliest, thou fall’st 
into , 

And with thy fall thy father dost undo. 

Save one I may Nature would save them both ; 
But Chance hath many wheels, Rage many eyes. 
What, shall I then abandon innocents ^ ^ 

Not help a helpless brother thrown on me ? 

Is nature narrow to adversity ? 

No, no Our God left duty for a law ; 

Pity, at large, love, in authority ; 

Despair, in bonds ; Fear, of itself in awe . 

That rage of time, and Power’s strange liberty. 
Oppressing good men, might resistance find 
Nor can I to a brother be less kind 
Dost thou, that canst not see, hope to escape ? 
Disgrace can have no jriend^ contempt, no guide ; 
Right^Ts tfiy^guHt"^ thy judge Iniqufty ; 

Which desolation casts on them that see. 

Zopht. Make calm thy lage pity a ghost distress’d : 
My right, my liberty, I freely give . 

Give him, that never harm’d thee, leave to live. 
Caltca. Nay, God, the world, thy parents it deny ; 

> Zophi IS represented as a prince of weak understanding 
IX. 17 B 
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A brother’s jealous heart ; usurped might 
Grows friends with all the world, except thy right. 
Zopht, Secure thyself: exile me from this coast : 

My fault, suspicion is ; my judge, is fear j 
Occasion, with myself, away I bear. 

Cteltca, Fly unto God . for in humanity 

Hope there is none. Reach me thy fearful hand: 
I am thy sister , neither fiend, nor spy 
Of tyrant’s rage , but one that feels despair 
Of thy estate, which thou dost only fear. 

Kneel down ; embrace this holy mystery, 

A refuge to the worst for rape and blood. 

And yet, I fear, not hallow’d for the good. 

Zophu Help, God 1 defend thine altar ^ since thy 
might. 

In earth, leaves innocents no other right. 

Calua. Eternal God ' that seest thyself in us, 

If vows be more than sacrifice of lust, 

Raised from the smokes of hope and fear in us, 
Protect this innocent, calm Alaham’s rage , 

By miracles faith goes from age to age. 

Affection trembles, reason is oppress’d , 

Nature, methinks, doth her own entrails tear : 

In resolution ominous is fear 

Alaham causes search to he mads after his father and brother ZoPHi 
ij discover edy and C®L1C\, bein^ guest toned by AlahaM ivlere she 

has hid her father, dissembles as though she thought that the King ivas 
dead, but bang threatened votth the ruu, her t\Ll imations call her J^ther 
from hts hiding-place, ivho, together ^vtth her, and her brotlur ZoiMii, are 
sentenced by Alauam to the fames 

Alaham. Attendants. 

Alaham, Sirs, seek the city, examine, torture, rack ; 
Sanctuaries none let there be , make darkness 
known , 

Pull down the roofs, dig, burn, put all to wrack ; 
And let the guiltless for the guilty groan 
Change, shame, misfortune, in their ’scaping he, 
And in their finding our prosperity. 
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He sees C^LICA. 

Good fortune, welcome ' We have lost our care, 
And found our loss : Cselica distract I see } 

The king is near : she is her father’s eyes. 

He sees ZoPHI* 

Behold * the forlorn wretch, half of my fear, 
Takes sanctuary at holy altar’s feet 
Lead him apart, examine, force, and try , 

These bind the subject, not the monarchy. 

Cselica * awake . that God of whom you crave 
Is deaf, and only gives men what they have. 
Calica, Ah, cruel wretch ^ guilty of parent’s blood ! 
Might I, poor innocent, my father tree, 

My murther yet were less impiety. 

But on ; devour . fear only to be good 
Let us not ’scape thy glory then doth rise, 

When thou at once thy house dost sacrifice. 
Alaha?n. Tell me where thy father is. 

Calico. O bloody scorn ^ 

Must he be kill’d again that gave thee breath ? 

Is duty nothing else in thee but death ? 

Alaham, Leave off this mask , deceit is never wise ; 

Though he be blind, a king hath many eyes. 
Calua. O twofold scorn ^ God be revenged for me. 
Yet since my father is destroy’d by thee, 

Add still more scorn, it sorrow multiplies, 

Alaham. Passions are learn’d, not born within the 
heart. 

That method keep order is quiet’s ait. 

Tell where he is for look what love conceals. 
Pain out of nature’s labyrinths reveals. 

Caltca. This is reward which thou dost threaten me : 

If terror thou wilt threaten, promise joys. 

Alaham. Smart cools these boiling styles of vanity. 
Caltca. And if my father I no more shall see, 

Help me unto the place where he remains . 
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To hell below, or to the sky above, 

The way is easy where the love . 

Alaham^ Confess; where is henidi'* ' 

Calico^ Rack not my woe. 

Thy glorious pride of this unglonous deed 
Doth mischief ripe, and therefore falling, show. 
Alaham. Bodies have place, and blindness must be led , 
Graves be the thrones of kings, when they be dead, 
Caltca, He was, unhappy, cause that thou art now , 
Thou art, ah wicked ’ cause that he is not, 

And fear’st thou parricide can be forgot ? 

Bear witness, thou Almighty God on high. 

And you black powers inhabiting below, 

That for his life myself would yield to die. 
Alaham. Well, sirs, go seek the dark and secret caves, 
The holy temples, sanctified cells. 

All parts wherein a living corpse may dwell. 
Calico, Seek him amongst the dead, you placed him 
there 

You lose no pains, good souls, go not to hell ; 
And, but to heaven, you may go everywhere. 
Guilty, with you, of his blood let me be. 

If any more I of my father know, 

Than that he is where you would have him go. 
Alaham, Tear up the vaults . behold her agonies * 
Sorrow subtracts, and multiplies the spirits. 

Care and desire do under anguish cease ^ 

Doubt curious is, affecting piety , 

Woe loves itself, fear from itself would fly. 

Do not these trembling motions witness bear, 
That all these protestations be of fear ^ 

Calico If aught be quick in me, move it with scorn : 

Nothing can come amiss to thoughts forlorn. 
Alahom. Confess in time . revenge is merciless. 
Caltca, Reward and pain, fear and desire too 
Are vam, in things impossible to do. 

Alahom, Tell yet where thou thy father last did sec. 
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Calico. Even where he by his loss of eyes hath won^ 
That he no more shall see his monstrous son. 
f^rst, in perpetual night thou madest him go ; 

His fl es h the gra ve, hisjijfijd^ where se nse 

Play iSil tEc trageq 1 es of pain a^i woe. 

And wouldst thou traitorously thyself exceed, 

By seeking thus to make his ghost to bleed ? 
Alaham. Bear her away . devise, add to the rack 
Torments, that both call death, and turn it back. 
Calico, The flattering glass of power is others’ pain. 
Perfect thy work, tliat heaven and hell may know> 
To worse I cannot, going from thee, go. 

Eternal life, that ever liv’st above ^ 

If sense there be with thee of hate or love. 
Revenge my king and father’s overthrow. 

O father ^ if that name reach up so high, 

And be more than a proper word of art, 

To teach respects in our humanity. 

Accept these pains, whereof you feel no smart ^ 

The King comet forth, 

Ktn^, What sound is this of Caelica’s distress ? 
Alaliam, wrong not a silly sister’s faith 
’Tis plague enough that she is innocent, 

Mv child, thy sister , born by thee and me, 

With shame and sin to have affinity. 

Break me , I am the prison of thy thought : 
Crowns dear enough, with father’s blood, are- 
bought 

Alaham Now feel thou shalt, thou ghost unnatural ^ 
Those wounds which thou to my heart didst give. 
When, in despite of God, this state, and me, 

Thou didst from death mine elder brother free. 

The smart of king’s oppression doth not die . 

Time rusteth malice , rust wounds cruelly. 

Ktng, Flatter thy wickedness \ adorn thy rage , 

To wear a crown, tear up thy father’s age. 
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Kill not thy sister : it is lack of wit 
To do an ill that brings no good with it. 

Alaham. Go, lead them hence. Prepare the funeral; 
Hasten the sacrifice and pomp of woe. 

Where she did hide him, thither let them go. 

A Nuntius (or Messenger) relates to Alauam the manner of hit 
Father* Brother* s ^ anJ Sitter t deaths^ and the popular ditconientt •which 
follo'wed Alaham, i>y ike sudden •working of r money u distracted^ and 
imagines that he sees their ghosts 

Alaham. Nuntius. 

Nuntius The first which burnt, as Cain ' his next of 
kin, 

In blood your brother, and your prince in state, 
Drew wonder from men’s hearts, brought horror in. 
This innocent, this soul too meek for sm, 

Yet made for others to do harm withal, 

With his self-pity tears, drew tears from us ; 

His blood, compassion had ; his wrong, stirr’d hate. 
Deceit is odious in a king’s estate. 

Repiningly he goes unto his end * 

Strange visions rise , strange furies haunt the flame , 
People cry out, Echo repeats his name 
These words he spake, even breathing out his 
breath 

’ “Unhappy weakness ^ never innocent ! 

Hf in a crown, yet but an instrument 
People * observe ; this fact may make you see, 

4 Excess hath ruin’d what itself did build . 

^But ahJ the more oppress’d, the more you yield.” 
The next was he whose age had reverence ; 

His gesture something more than privateness , 
Guided by one, whose stately grace did move 
Compassion, even in hearts that could not love. 

1 The execution, to make it plausible to the people, is coloured 
with the pretext, that the being burnt is a voluntary sacrifice of 
themselves by the victims at the funeral of Cam a bashaw and 
relative 
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As soon as these approached near the flame. 

The wind, the steam, or Furies rais’d their veils , 
And in their looks this image did appear : 

Each unto other, life to nej/her, dear. 

These words he spake .—^Behold one that hath 
lost ^ 

Himself within , and so the world without ; 

A king that brings authority in doubt . 

This is the fruit of power’s misgovernment. 

People * my fall is just; yet strange your fate, 
Thatj^nder worst, will hope for ^tt er stot e.” ) 
Grief roars aloud. Your sister yeT* remain’d, 
Helping in death to him in whom she died ; 

Then going to her own, as if she gain’d, 

These mild words spake with looks to heaven 
bent — 

“ O God ^ ’tis thou that sufFerest here, not we • 
Wrong doth but like itself in working thus . 

At thy will, Lord * revenge Thyself, not us ” 

The fire straight upward bears the souls m breath 
Visions of horror circle in the flame, 

With shapes and figures like to that of Death ; 

But lighter-tongu’d and nimbler-wmg’d than Fame 
Some to the church, some to the people fly : 

JA voice cries out ‘^Revenge and liberty. 

H Princcb T take heed , your glory is your care ; 

' And power’s foundations, strengths, not vices, are/' 
Ahiham What change is this, that now I feel within ? 
Is it disease that works this fall of spirits ? 

Or works this fall of spirits my disease ^ 

Things seem not as they did ; horror appears. 
What Sin embodied, what strange sight is this ? 
Doth sense bring back but what within me is, 

Or do I see those shapes which haunt the flame ? 
What summons up remorse ? Shall conscience rate 
Kings’ deeds, to make them less than their estate ^ 
Ah silly ghost * is ’t you that swarm about ? 
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Wouldst thou, that art not now, a father be ? 
These body laws do with the life go out. 

What thoughts be these that do my entrails tear ? 
You wandering spirits frame in me your hell j 
I feel my brother and my sister there. 


MUSTAPHA, A TRAGEDY: 

By the same Author. 

Rossa, ivtfe to SoL^ MAN tht Turkish Emperor^ persuades her kushandf 
that MusTaPHA, his son by a former marriage y and heir to hss cronjusiy 
seeks hit Itfcy that she may make •way^ by the death of MusTAWlA, /or 
ike advancement of her own children^ Zanger and Cambna Camena, 
the virtuous daughter of Rossa, defends the innocence of MusTaphA, in a 
conference she holds with the Emperor 

y Camena. Solyman. 

Cam* They that from youth do suck at Fortune’s 
breast, 

And nurse their empty hearts with seeking higher, 
Like dropsy-feci, their thirst doth never rest , 

For still by getting, they beget desire 
Till thoughts, like wood, while they maintain the 
flame 

Of high desires, grow ashes in the same. 

But Virtue * those that can behold thy beauties, 
Those that suck, from their youth, thy milk of 
goodness, 

Their minds grow strong against the storms of 
Fortune, 

And stand, like rocks in winter-gusts, unshaken , 
Not with the blindness of desire mistaken 
O virtue therefore ^ whose thrall I think Fortune^ 
Thou who despisest not the sex of women, 

Help me out of these riddles of my fortune, 
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Wherein (methinks) you with vourself do pose me : 
Let fates go on sweet virtue ' do not lose me. 
My mother and my husband have conspired, 

For brother's good, the ruin of my brother : 

My father by my mother is inspired. 

For one child to seek ruin of another. 

I that to help by nature am required, 

While I do help, must needs still hurt a brother. 
While I see who conspire, I seem conspired 
Against a husband, father, and a mother. 

Truth bids me run, by truth I am retir’d ; 

Shame leads me both the one way, and the other. 
In what a labyrinth is honour cast, 

Drawn divers ways with sex, with time, with state I 
In all which, error’s course is infinite. 

By hope, by fear, by spite, by love, and hate ; 

And but one only way unto the right, 

A thorny wav, where pain must be the guide, 
Danger the light, offence of power, the praise , 

Such are the golden hopes of iron days. 

Yet Virtue, I am thine, for thy sake sorry 
Since basest thoughts, for their ill-plac’d desires, 

In shame, in danger, death, and torments glory 
That I cannot with more pains write thy story. 
Chance, therefore, if thou scornest those that scorn 
thee ; 

Fame, if thou hatest those that force thv trumpet 
To sound aloud, and yet despise thy sounding ; 
Laws, if you love not those that be examples 
Of nature’s laws, whence you are fall’n corrupted , 
Conspire that I, against you all conspired, 

Joined with tyrant virtue, as you call her, 

That I, by your revenges may be named, 

For virtue, to be ruin’d, and defamed. 

My mother oft and diversely I warned, 

What fortunes were upon such courses builded : 
That fortune still must be with ill maintained, 
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Which at the first with any ill is gamed* 

I Rosten ^ warn’d, that man’s sclf-Jovmg thought 
Still creepeth to the rude-embracmg might 
Of princes’ grace : a lease of glories let, 

Which shining burns, breeds sereness when ’tis 
set. 

And, by this creature of my mother’s making, 
This messenger, I Mustapha have warn’d, 

That innocence is not enough to save, 

Where good and greatness, fear and envy have. 

Till now, in reverence I have forborne 
To ask, or to presume to guess, or know 
My father’s thoughts , whereof he might think 
scorn 

For dreadful is that power that all may do ; 

Yet they, that all men fear, are fearful too. 

Lo, where he sits ^ Virtue, work thou in me, 

That what thou seekest may accomplish’d be. 

Solym Ah death ^ is not thyself sufficient anguish, 
But thou must borrow fear, that threatening glass, 
Which, while it goodness hides, and mischief shows, 
Doth lighten wit to honour’s overthrows ? 

But hush ^ methinks away Camena steals , 

Murder, belike, in me itself reveals. 

Camena ^ whither now ^ why haste you from me ? 
Is It so strange a thing to be a father ^ 

Or is It I that am so strange a father ? 

Cam, My lord, methought, nay, sure I saw you busy • 
Your child presumes, uncalled, that comes unto 
you. 

Solym, Who may presume with fathers, but their own, 
Whom nature’s law hath ever in protection, 

And gilds in good belief of dear affection ? 

Cam, Nay, reverence, sir, so children’s worth doth 
hide, 


* Her husband 
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As of the fathers it is least espied. 

So/ym, I think *tis true j who know their children 
least, 

Have greatest reason to esteem them best. 

Cam, How so, my lord ? since love m knowledge lives, 
Which unto strangers therefore no man gives. 
Solym, The life we gave them soon they do forget, 
While they think our lives do their fortunes let. 
Cam, The tenderness of life it is so great, 

As any sign of death we hate too much ; 

And unto parents, sons perchance, are such. 

Yet nature meant her strongest unity 
'Twixt sons and fathers ; making parents cause 
Unto the sons of their humanity, 

And children pledge of their eternity; 

Fathers should love this image in their sons. 

So/ym, But streams back to their springs do never run. 
Cam^ Pardon, my lord, doubt is succession’s foe : 

Let not her mists poor children overthrow. 
Though streams from springs do seem to run away, 
’Tis nature leads them to their mother sea. 

So/ym Doth nature teach them, in ambition’s strife, 
To seek his death, by whom they have their life ^ 
Cam Things easy to desire impossible do seem * 

Why should fear make impossible seem easy? 

So/ym Monsters yet be, and being are believed. 

Cam Incredible hath some inordinate progression : 
Blood, doctrine, age, corrupting liberty. 

Do all concur, where men such monsters be. 
Pardon me, sir, if duty do seem angry . 

Affection must breathe out afflicted breath. 

Where imputation hath such easy faith. 

So/xm Mustapha is he that hath defil’d his nest , 

The wrong the greater for I lov’d him best. 

He hath devised that all at once should die, 

Rosten, and Rossa, Zanger, thou, and I. 

Canu Fall none but angels suddenly to hell ? 
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Are kind and order grown precipitate ? 

Did ever any other man but he, 

In instant lose the use of doing well ? 

Sir, these be mists of greatness. Look again ; 

For kings that, in their fearful icy state, 

Behold their children as their winding-sheet, 

Do easily doubt , and what they doubt, they hate. 
Solym, Camena > thy sweet youth, that knows no ill, 
Cannot believe thine elders, when they say, 

That good belief is great estates' decay. 

Let It suffice, that I, and Rossa too, 

Are privy what your brother means to do. 

Cam, Sir, pardon me, and nobly, as a father, 

What I shall say, and say of holy mother , 

Know I shall say it, but to right a brother. 

My mother is your wife duty in her 

Is love she loves , which not well govern’d, bears 

The evil angel of misgiving fears , 

Whose many eyes, whilst but itself they see, 

Still makes the worst of possibility 
Out of this fear she Mustapha accuseth • 

Unto this fear, perchance, she joins the love 
Which doth in mothers for their children mo\e 
Perchance, when fear hath show’d her yours must 
fall. 

In love she sees that hers must rise withal. 

Sir, fear a frailty is, and may have grace, 

And over-care of you cannot be blamed ; 

Care of our own in nature hath a place , 

Passions are oft mistaken, and misnamed , 

Things simply good grow evil with misplacing. 
Though laws cut off, and do not care to fashion, 
Humanity of error hath compassion. 

Yet God forbid, that either fear, or care. 

Should ruin those that true and faultless are. 

Solym Is It no fault, or fault I may forgive, 

For son to seek the father should not live ? 
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Cam, Is It a ^ult, or ^ult for you to know, 

My mother doubts a thing that is not so ? 

These ugly works of monstrous parricide, 

Mark from what hearts they rise, and where they 
bide 

Violent, despair’d, where honour broken is ; 

Fear, lord ; time, death ; where hope is misery , 
Doubt having stopp’d all honest ways to bliss , 

And custom shut the windows up of shame, 

That craft may take upon her wisdom’s name. 
Compare now Mustapha with this despair • 

Sweet youth, sure hopes, honour, a father’s love, 
No infamy to move, or banish fear, 

Honour to stay, hazard to hasten fate . 

Can horrors work in such a child’s estate ? 

Besides, the gods, whom kings should imitate, 

Have placed you high to rule, not overthrow , 

For us, not for yourselves is your estate : 

Mercy must hand in hand with power go. 

Your sceptre should not strike with arms of fear. 
Which fathoms all men’s imbecility, 

And mischief doth, lest it should mischief bear. 

As reason deals within with frailty. 

Which kills not passions that rebellious are. 

But adds, subtracts, keeps down ambitious spirits, 

So must power form, not rum instruments 
For flesh and blood, the means ’twixt heaven and 
hell, 

Unto extremes extremely racked be ; 

Which kings m art of government should see, 

Else they, which circle in themselves with death, 
Poison the air wherein they draw their breath. 
Pardon, my lord, pity becomes my sex : 

Grace with delay grows weak, and fury wise. 
Remember Theseus’ wish, and Neptune’s haste, 
Kill’d innocence, and left succession waste. 

Solym, If what were best for them that do offend, 
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Laws did inquire, the answer must be, grace : 

If mercy be so large, where ’s justice’ place ? 

Cam. Where love despairs, and where Grod’s promise 
ends. 

For mercy is the highest reach of wit, 

A safety unto them that save with it : 

Born out of God, and unto human eyes, 

Like God, not seen, till fleshly passion dies. 

^$olym. God may forgive, whose being and whose harms 
Are far removed from reach of fleshly arms . 

But if God equals or successors had, 

Even God of safe revenges would be glad 
Cam. While he is yet alive, he may be slam ; 

But from the dead no flesh comes back again. 

^olym While he remains alive, I live in fear. 

Cam. Though he were dead, that doubt still living 
were. 

&olym None hath the power to end what he begun. 
Cam. The same occasion follows every son. 

Solym. Their greatness, or their worth, is not so much. 
Cam And shall the best be slam for being such ? 
Solym. Thy mother or thy brother arc amiss , 

I am betray’d, and one of them it is. 

Cam. My mother, if she errs, errs virtuously ; 

And let her err, ere Mustapha should die. 

Solym Kings for their safety must not blame mistrust. 
Cam. Nor for surmises sacrifice the just. 

Solym. Well, dear Camena, keep this secretly . 

I will be well advis’d before he die. 

Heli, a Priest, acquaints Mustapha •with the intentions oj his Jjther 
towards hinif and counsels him to seek kts safety in the destruktion oJ RosjSA 
and her faetton MubTAPHA refuses to save his life at the expense of the 
public peace , and being sent for by kis father^ obeys the mandate to his 
destruction 

Priest. Thy father purposeth thy death. 

Must. What have I to my father done amiss ? 

Priest. That wicked Rossa thy step-mother is. 
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Muit^ Wherein have I of Rossa ill-deservcd ? 

Frmt. In that the empire is for thee reserved. 

Muit. Is It a fault to be my father’s son ? 

Ah foul ambition ^ which, like water-floods 
Not channel-bound, dost neighbours over-run, 

And growest nothing when thy rage is done. 

Must Rossa’s heirs out of my ashes rise i 
Yet, Zanger, I acquit thee of my blood ; 

For I believe thy heart hath no impression 
To ruin Mustapha for his succession. 

But tell what colours they against me use, 

And how my father’s love they first did wound ? 
Priest, Of treason towards him they thee accuse : 

Thy fame and greatness give their malice ground. 
Afust Good world, where it is danger to be good ^ 
Yet grudge I not power ot myself to power : 

This baseness only m mankind I blame, 

That indignation should give laws to fame. 

Show me the truth I'o what rules am I bound i 

Priest No man commanded is by God to die, 

As long as he may persecution fly. 

Must To fly hath scorn , — it argues guiltiness, 
Inherits fear, weakly abandons friends, 

Gives tyrants fame, takes honour from distress 

Death, do thy worst * thy greatest pains ha\e end. 
Priest Mischief is like the cockatrice’s eyes. 

Sees first, and kills ; or is seen first, and dies. 

Fly to thy strength, which makes misfortune vam. 
Rossa intends thy ruin. What is she ? 

Seek m her bowels for thy father lost 
Who can redeem a king with viler cost ^ 

Must O false and wicked colours of desiie ! 

Eternal bondage unto him that seeks 
To be possess’d of all things that he likes * 

Shall I, a son and subject, seem to dare. 

For any selfness, to set realms on fire, 

Which golden titles to rebellions are f 
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Heli, even you have told me, wealth was given 
The wicked, to corrupt themselves and others ; 
Greatness and health, to make flesh proud and cruel. 
Where, in the good, sickness mows down desire j 
Death glorifies, misfortune humbles. 

Since therefore life is but the throne of woe, 
Which sickness, pain, desire, and fear inhent. 

Ever most worth to men of weakest spirit , 

Shall we, to languish in this brittle jail, 

Seek, by ill deeds, to shun ill destiny, 

And so, for toys, lose immortality ? 

Pnest. Fatal necessity is never known 

Until It strike , and till that blow be come, 

Who falls, IS by false visions overthrown. 

Must. Blasphemous love * safe conduct of the ill * 
What power hath given man’s wickedness such skill ? 
Pnest. Ah servile men ^ how are your thoughts be- 
witch’d 

With hopes and fears, the price of your subjection, 
That neither sense nor time can make you see. 
The art of power will leave you nothing free ^ 
Must. Is It in us to rule a sultan’s will ? 

Pnest. We made them first for good, and not for ill. 
Must. Our gods they are, their God remains above 
To think against anointed power is death. 

Pnest. To worship tyrants is no work of fiiith. 

Must ’Tis rage of folly that contends with fate. 
Pnest. Yet hazard something to preserve the state. 
Must. Sedition wounds what should preserved be. 
Priest. To wound power’s humours, keeps their 
honours free. 

Must Admit this true . what sacrifice prevails ^ 
Pnest Force the petition is that never fails. 

Must Where then is nature’s place for innocence ? 
Pnest Prosperity, that never makes offence. 

Must. Hath destiny no wheels but mere occasion ? 
Pnest. Could east upon the west else make invasion f 
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MuiU Confusion follows where obedience leaves. 
PriesU The tyrant only that event deceives. 

Must* And are the ways of truth and honour such ? 
Priest* Weakness doth ever think it owes too much. 
Must* Hath fame her glorious colours out of fear i 
Pnest* What is the world to him that is not there ? 
Must* T empt me no more. Good-will is then a pain, 
When her words beat the heart and cannot enter. 
I constant in my counsel do remain. 

And more lives, for my own life, will not venture. 
My fellows ! rest. Our Alcoran doth bind, 

That I alone should first my father find. 

^ Messenger enters* 

Messenger. Sir, by our lord’s commandment, here I 
wait, 

To guide you to his presence. 

Where, like a king and father, he intends 
To honour and acquaint you with his ends. 

Must. Hell, farewell , all fates are from above 
Chain’d unto humours that must rise or fall. 

Think what we will, men do but what they shall. 

AcemaT deicrthet iht ma finer cf Mu STAPH A*9 execution to Zangul 

Achmat. Zanger. 
jfchm. When Solyman, by cunning spite 

Of Rossa’s witchcrafts, from his heart had banish’d 
Justice of kings, and lovingness of fathers, 

To wage and lodge such camps of heady passions. 
As that sect’s cunning practices could gather, 

Envy took hold of worth : doubt did misconstrue j 
Renown was made a he, and yet a terror : 

Nothing could calm his rage, or move compassion : 
Mustapha must die. To which end mov’d he was, 
Laden with hopes and promises of favour . 

So vile a thing is craft in every heart, 

As It makes power itself descend to art. 
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While Mustapha, that neither hop’d nor fear’d. 
Seeing the storms of rage and danger coming, 

Yet came ; and came accompanied with power. 
But neither power, which warranted his safety. 
Nor safety, that makes violence a justice, 

Could hold him from obedience to this throne ; 

A gulph, which hath devoured many a one. 

Zan^, Alas ! could neither truth appease his fury, 
Nor his unlock’d humility of coming, 

Nor any secret-witnessing remorses ? 

Can nature from herself make such divorces ? 

Tell on, that all the world may rue and wonder. 
Mhm^ There is a place environed with trees, 

Upon whose shadowed centre there is pitched 
A large, embroidered, sumptuous pavilion , 

The stately throne of tyranny and murder , 
Where mighty men are slain, before they know 
That they to other than to honour go. 

Mustapha no sooner to the port did come, 

But thither he is sent for and conducted 
By SIX slave eunuchs, either taught to colour 
Mischief with reverence, or forc’d, by nature. 

To reverence true virtue in misfortune. 

While Mustapha, whose heart was now resolved, 
Not fearing death, which he might have prevented , 
Nor craving life, which he might well have gotten, 
If he would other duties have forgotten , 

Yet glad to speak his last thoughts to his father, 
Desired the eunuchs to entreat it for him. 

They did , wept they, and kneeled to his father. 
But bloody rage that glories to be cruel. 

And jealousy that fears she is not fearful, 

Made Solyman refuse to hear, or pity. 

He bids them haste their charge ; and bloody-eyed 
Beholds his son, while he obeying died 
Zang, How did that doing heart endure to suffer i 
Tell on. 
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Quicken my powers, harden’d and dull to good, 
Which, jrct unmov’d, hear tell of brother’s blood. 
Achm. While these six eunuchs to this charge ap- 
pointed. 

Whose hearts had never used their hands to pity 
Whose hands, now only trembled to do murder, 
With reverence and fear stood still amazed ; 

Loath to cut off* such worth, afraid to save it ; 
Mustapha, with thoughts resolved and united, 

Bids them fulfil their charge, and look no further. 
Their hearts afraid to let their hands be doing, 
The cord, that hateful instrument of murder, 

They lifting up let fall, and lulling lift it . 

Each sought to help, and helping hinder’d other; 
Till Mustapha, in haste to be an angel, 

With heavenly smiles, and quiet words, foreshows 
The joy and peace of those souls where he goes. 
His last words were O father, now forgive me ; 
Forgive them too that wrought my overthrow : 
Let my grave never minister offences. 

For, since my father coveteth my death. 

Behold, with joy, I offer him my breath.” 

The eunuchs roar : Solyman his rage is glutted : 
His thoughts divine of vengeance for this murder : 
Rumour flies up and down • the people murmur : 
Sorrow gives laws, before men know the truth ; 
Fear prophesieth aloud, and threatens ruth. 

RosTZN dttcrtbu to Acumat the pobular /vry ^hith folltnoed upon the 
execution of Mustapha 

Rosten. Achmat. 

Roi. When Mustapha was by the eunuchs strangled, 
Forthwith his camp grew doubtful of his absence : 
The guard of Solyman himself did murmur : 
People began to search their prince’s counsels : 
Fury gave laws the laws of duty vanish’d : 

Kind fear of him they lov’d, self-fear had banish’d. 
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The headlong spirits were the beads that gfdded : 
He that most disobeyed, was most obeyed : 

Fury so suddenly became united, 

As while her forces nourished confusion. 

Confusion seem’d with discipline delighted. 
Towards Solyman they run : and as the waters, 
That meet with banks of snow, makes snow grow 
water, 

So, even those guards, that stood to interrupt them, 
Give easy passage, and pass on amongst them. 
Solyman, who saw this storm of mischief coming. 
Thinks absence his best argument unto them : 
Retires himself, and sends me to demand, 

What they demanded, or what meant their coming ? 
I speak * they cried for Mustapha and Achmat. 
Some bid away, some kill, some save, some hearken. 
Those that cried, save, were those that sought to 
kill me ; 

Who cried, hark, were those that first brake silence • 
They held that bade me go Humility was guilty , 
Words were reproach ; silence in me was scornful , 
They answer’d ere they ask’d , assur’d and doubted 
I fled ; their fury followed to destroy me , 

Fury made haste ; haste multiplied their fury ; 
Each would do all ; none would give place to other; 
The hindmost strake ; and while the foremost lifted 
Their arms to strike, each weapon hinder’d other 
Their running let their strokes, strokes let their 
running. 

Desire, mortal enemy to desire, 

Made them that sought mv life, give life unto me. 

[These two tragedies of Lord Brooke might with more pro- 
priety have been termed political treatises than plays Their 
author has strangely contrned to make passion, character and 
interest, of the highest order subservient to the expression of 
state dogmas and m)6tene8 He is nine parts Machlavel and 
Tacitus, for one part Soj^hocles or Seneca fn HiTs wyfter*8 
eitinxirte of the faculties of his own mind, the understanding must 
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have held a moat tyrannical pre-eminence Whether we look 
into his plays, or his most passionate love-poems, we shall 6nd 
all frozen and made rigid #vith intellect The finest movements 
of the human heart, the utmost grandeur of which the soul is 
capable, are essentially comprised in the actions and speeches of 
Czllca and Camena Shakspeare, who seems to have had a 
peculiar delight in contemplatTfIg' Wol]r«llly"J[ifeffectTon,“"WKom"for 
his ihkt fy swe et images of female exc^lence all women are in an 
especial^ manner^hound to love, has not raised the ideal of the 
female character higher than Lord "ferookeln these two women 
has dofl fi. But It requires a study equnalent to the learning of a 
nevTTanguage to understand their meaning when they speak It 
IS indeed hard to hit 

Much like thy riddle, Samson, in one day 

Or seven though one should musing sit 

It js as if a being of pure intellect should take upon him to express 
the emotions of our 8tns]n\e natures There would be all know- 
ledge, but sympathetic expression would be wanting ] 


SAPHO AND PHAO, A COMEDY : 

By Johw Lylv, M A., 1584. 

PUAO, a poor ferrjman, praues his condition, he ferries on^er VzNUS, 
•uho inflames SapUO and him xuith a mutual passion 

Phao» Thou art a ferryman, Phao, yet, a freeman , 
possessing for riches content, and for honours quiet. 
Thy thoughts are no higher than thy fortunes, nor 
thy desires greater than thy calling. Who climbeth, 
standeth on grass, and falleth on thorn Thy heart’s 
thirst IS satisfied with thy hand’s thrift, and thy 
gentle labours in the day, turn to sweet slumbers in 
the night As much doth it delight thee to rule 
thine oar in a calm stream, as it doth Sapho to sway 
the sceptre in her brave court. Envy never casteth 
her eye low, ambition pointeth always upward, and 
revenge barketh only at stars. Thou farest deli- 
cately, if thou have a fare to buy anything. Thine 
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angle is ready, when thy oar is idle ; and as sweet 
is the fish which thou gettest m the river, as the 
fowl which others buy in the market. Thou 
needest not fear poison in thy glass, nor treason in 
thy guard. The wind is thy greatest enemy, whose 
might IS withstood with policy. O sweet life, 
seldom found under a golden covert, often under a 
thatched cottage. But here cometh one, I will 
withdraw myself aside, it may be a passenger. 

Venus, Phao ; she as a mortal. 

Fen, Pretty youth, do you keep the ferry that bendeth 
to Syracusa ? 

Phao, The ferry, fair lady, that bendeth to Syracusa. 

Fen, I fear, if the water should begin to swell, thou 
wilt want cunning to guide. 

Phao, These waters are commonly as the passengers 
be , and therefore carrying one so fair in show, 
there is no cause to fear a rough sea. 

Fen, To pass the time in thy boat, canst thou devise 
any pastime ^ 

Phao, If the wind be with me, I can angle, or tell 
tales ; if against me, it will be pleasure for you to 
see me take pains. 

Fen, I like not fishing , yet was I born of the sea. 

Phao, But he may bless fishing, that caught such an 
one in the sea. 

Fen, It was not with an angle, my boy, but with a net. 

Phao* So was it said, that Vulcan caught Mars with 
Venus. 

Fen, Didst thou hear so ? it was some talc. 

Phao, Yea, madam, and that in the boat I did mean 
to make my tale. 

Fen. It is not for a ferijman to talk of the gods’ loves , 
but to tell how thy father could dig, and thy mother 
spin. But come, let us away. 

Phao„ I am ready to wait. 
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Sapho, iteeptm /or tmn ^PBAO, wAo lovts hit as machy eonsutU tvi/A 
ktm about somg medicinal herhy tksy a great Ladxf ; he^ the poor Perty* 
maiij but nonv promoted to be her Gardener. 

Sapho, What herbs have you brought, Phao ? 

Phao. Such as will make you sleep, madam, though 
they cannot make me slumber. 

Sapho, Why, how can you cure me, when you cannot 
remedy yourself? 

Phao, Yes, madam, the causes are contrary : for it is 
only a dryness in your brains, that keepeth you 
from rest. But — 

&apho. But what ? 

Phao Nothing, — but mine is not so. 

Sapho. Nay, then I despair of help, if our disease be 
not all one. 

Phao, I would our diseases were all one ^ 

Sapho. It goes hard with the patient, when the phy- 
sician IS desperate. 

Phao, Yet Medea made the ever- waking dragon to 
snort, when she poor soul could not wink 
Sapho, Medea was in love, and nothing could cause 
her rest but Jason. 

Phao, Indeed I know no herb to make lovers sleep, 
but heart’s ease , which because it groweth so high, 
I cannot reach for — 

Sapho, For whom ? 

Phao, For such as love. 

Sapho, It stoopeth very low, and I can never stoop to 
It, that — 

Phao, That what ? 

Sapho, That I may gather it : but why do you sigh 
so, Phao ? 

Phao. It IS mine use, madam. 

Sapho, It will do you harm, and me too ; for I never 
hear one sigh, but I must sigh also. 

Phao It were best then that your ladyship give me 
leave to be gone , for I can out sigh, 
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Saph^ Nay^stay ; for now I begin to sigh, I shall not 

' leave, though you be gone. But what do you think 
best for your sighing, to take it away ? 

Phao. Yew, madam. 

Sapho* Me ^ 

Phao» No, madam, yew of the tree. 

Sapho. Then will I love yew the better. And indeed 
I think It would make me sleep too ; therefore, all 
other simples set aside, I will simply use only yew. 

Phao* Do, madam , for I think nothing in the world 
so good as yew. 

Sapho* Farewell for this time. 

Sapho questions her low-placed affection^ 

Sapho* Into the nest of an Alcyon no bird can enter 
but the Alcyon ; and into the heart of so great a 
lady, can any creep but a great lord ^ 

Cupid. Sapho cured of her love by the pity of Venus. 

Cupid. But what will you do for Phao ? 

Sapho. I will wish him fortunate This will I do for 
Phao, because I once loved Phao . for never shall 
it be said that Sapho loved to hate, or that out of love 
she could not be as courteous, as she was in love 
passionate. 

Phao’s final resolution . 

*^hao. O Sapho ! thou hast Cupid in thine arms, I in 
my heart ; thou kissest him for sport, I must curse 
him for spite ; yet will I not curse him, Sapho, 
whom thou kissest. This shall be my resolution, 
wherever I wander, to be as I were ever kneeling 
before Sapho , my loyalty unspotted, though un- 
rewarded. With as little malice will I go to my 
grave, as I did he withal in my cradle. My \\it 
shall be spent in sighing and wishing, the one for 
my bad fortune, the other for Sapho’s good. 
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LOVE'S METAMORPHOSIS, A COMEDY: 

By the same Author, i6oi« 

Ztove half -dented u love half-confessed^ 

Nisa. Niobe, her matd , 

Nisa, I fear Niobe is in love. 

Ntobe. Not I, madam ^ yet must I confess, that often- 
times I have had sweet thoughts, sometime Jiard 
conceits , "Betwixt ^fKj'TKnToTyTSdTngTT'ETiow 
norwTfat. But cert^nTy I think it is not love; 
sigh I can^ and find ease in melancholy ; smile I 
do, "“anir take pleasure in imagination. I feel in 
myself a pleasing pain, a chill heat, a delicate bitter- 
ne^ , how to term it I know not ; without doubt 
It may be Love ; sure I am it is not Hate. 


TAMBURLAINE THE GREAT; OR THE 
SCYTHIAN SHEPHERD. 

In Two Parts. 

By Christopher Marlowe. Part the First 
Tamburlaine’s person described. 

Of stature tall, and straightly fashioned, 

Like his desire, lift^ upwards and divine ; 

So large of limbs, his joints so strongly knit. 

Such breadth of shoulders as might mainly bear 
Old Atlas’ burthen ; twixt his manly pitch, 

A pearl more worth than all the world is placed, 
Wherein by curious soverainty of art 
Are fix’d his piercing instruments of sight, 

Whose fiery circles bear encompassed 

1 Lifted. 
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A heaven of heavenly bodies in their spheres, 

That guides his steps and actions to the throne 
Where Honour sits invested royally ; 

Pale of complexion, wrought in him with passion, 
Thirsting with soverainty and love of arms ; 

His lofty brows in folds do figure death ; 

And m their smoothness amity and life ; 

About them hangs a knot of amber hair, 

Wrapped m curls, as fierce Achilles’ was, 

On which the breath of heaven delights to play. 
Making it dance with wanton majesty. 

His arms and fingers long and sinewy, 

Betokening valour and excess of strength , 

In every part proportion’d like the man 
Should make the world subdu’d to Tamburlaine. 

His custom tn war. 

The first day when he pitcheth down his tents. 
White IS their hue ; and on his silver crest 
A snowy feather spangled white he bears 
To signify the mildness of his mind, 

That, satiate with spoil, reftiseth blood : 

But when Aurora mounts the second time. 

As red as scarlet is his furniture ; 

Then must his kmdleth wrath be quench’d with 
blood, 

Not sparing any that can manage arms : 

But, if these threats move not submission. 

Black are his colours, black pavilion ; 

His spear, his shield, his horse, his armour, plumes, 
And jetty feathers, menace death and hell , 
Without respect of sex, degree, or age, 

He razeth all his foes with fire and sword. 

[1 had the same difficulty (or rather much more) in culling a 
few sane lines from this as from the preceding Play The lunes 
Tamburlaine are perfect << midsummer madness ” Nebuchad> 
nezzar’s are mere modest pretensions compared with the thunder* 
ittg Taunts of this Scythian Shepherd, He comes in (in the 
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lecotKl pare) drawn by cotiqoerad kings, and reproaches these 
famptr^d fade* of A*$a that they can dra%o hut twenty mdet a day. Till 
1 saw this passage with my own eyes, I never believed that it 
was anything more than a pleasant borlesque of Mine Ancient’s. 
But I assure my resulers that it is soberly set down in a Play 
which their ancestors took to be serious I have subjoined the 
genuine speech for their amusement Mnter Tamhurlatne^ drawn m 
ht* chartpi hy Treh$xon and Sona^ wttk htit $n thetr mouths^ ran* tn k*$ 
li/t kandi tn kt* rtykt hand a whpy wtik wkteh he teourgeth them. 

Tomb Holla ye pamper’d jades of Asia! 

What, can ye draw but twenty miles a day, 

And have so proud a chariot at your heels, 

And such a coachman as great Tamburlaine, 

But from Asphaltis, where 1 conquer’d you, 

To Byron here, where thus I honour you ? 

The horse that guide the golden eye of heaven,^ 

And blow the morning from their nostrils, 

Making their fiery gait above the clouds, 

Are not so honour'd in their governor 
As you, ye slaves, tn mighty Tamburlaine 
The headstrong jades of Thrace Alcides tamed. 

That King Egeus led with human flesh, 

And made so wanton that they knew their strengths, 
Were not subdued with valour more divine, 

Than you by this unconquer’d arm of mine 
To make you 6erce, and fit my appetite, 

You shall be fed with flesh as raw as blood, 

And drink in pails the strongest muscadel 
If you can live with it, then live» and draw 
My chariot swifter than the racking clouds; 

If not, then die like beasts, and fit for naught 

But perches for the black and fatal ravens 

Thus am 1 right the scourge of highest Jove. Ac ] 


THE TRAGICAL HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
AND DEATH OF DOCTOR FAUSTUS : 

By THE SAME Author. 

Hew FausTOS fell to ike ttudy ^ magu, 

born of parents base of stock 

In Germany, within a town call’d Rhodes : 

Of riper years, to Wirtcmbcrg he went, 
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Whereas his kinsmen chiefly brought him up. 

So much he profits in divinity, 

That shortly he was grac’d with Doctor’s name, 
Excelling all whose sweet delight disputes 
In the heavenly matters of theology j 
Till swoln with cunning, of a self-conceit, 

His waxen wings did mount above his reach, 
And, melting, heavens conspir’d his overthrow ; 
For, falling to a devilish exercise, 

And glutted now with learning’s golden gifts. 
He surfeits upon the cursed necromancy ; 
Nothing so sweet as magic is to him, 

Which he prefers before his chiefest bliss. 


Faustus m hu study runs threugh the circle of the sciences; and being 
satijfed •with none of them^ determines to addut himself to magic, 

Faust. Settle thy studies, Faustus, and begin 
To sound the depth of that thou wilt profess: 
Having commenc’d, be a divine in show, 

Yet level at the end of every art, 

And live and die in Aristotle’s works. 

Sweet Analytics, ’tis thou hast ravish’d me 1 
Bene dtsserere est finis logices. 

Is, to dispute well, logic’s chiefest end ? 

Affords this art no greater miracle ? 

Then read no more , thou hast attain’d that end ; 
A greater subject fitteth Faustus’ wit 
Bid Economy farewell, and Galen come, 

Be a physician, Faustus, heap up gold, 

And be eterniz’d for some wondrous cure : 

Summum honum medicina samtaSy 

The end of physic is our body’s health. 

Why, Faustus, hast thou not attain’d that end ? 
Are not thy bills hung up as monuments, 

Whereby whole cities have escap’d the plague, 
And divers desperate maladies been eas’d ? 

Yet art thou still but Fausm,^nd_ajnan. 
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Couldst thou make men ta live eternally, 

Or, bein^ dead, raise them to life again. 

Then this profession were to be esteem’d. 

Physic, farewell * Where is Justinian ? 

St una eademque res legatur duobusy 
Alter rerrij alter val&rem rety 
A pretty case of paltry legacies ! 

Exheereditare fihum non potest pater^ msi^ 

Such IS the subject of the institute, 

And universal body of the law : 

This study fits a mercenary drudge, 

Who aims at nothing but external trash ; 

Too servile and illiberal for me. 

When all is done, divinity is best . 

Jerome’s bible, Faustus ; view it well. 

Stipendium peccati mors est Ha • Stipendtum^ 

The reward of sm is death • that ’s hard. 

St peccasse negamus^falltmur^ et nulla est m nobis veritas* 
If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and there ’s no truth in us. 

Why, then, belike we must sin, and so consequently 
die : 

Ay, we must die an everlasting death. 

What doctrine call you this, Che sefa^ sera^ 

What will be, shall be ^ Divinity, adieu * 

These metaphysics of magicians, 

And necromantic books are heavenly , 

Lines, circles, scenes, letters, characters , 

Ay, these are those that Faustus most desires. 

O, what a world of profit and delight, 

Of power, of honour, and omnipotence, 

Is promised to the studious artisan * 

All things that move between the quiet poles 
Shall be at my command emperors and kings 
Are but obeyed m their several provinces, 

Nor can they raise the wind, or rend the clouds j 
But his dominion that exceeds in this, 
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Stretcheth as far as doth the mind of man ; 

A s ^nd magician is a mighty go d : 
•HereTT'atist^ tire thy brains to gain a deity. 

« ••••••* 

How am I glutted with conceit of this I 
Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please. 
Resolve me of all ambiguities, 

Perform what desperate enterprises I will ? 

I ’ll have them fly to India for gold, 

Ransack the ocean for orient pearl, 

And search all corners of the new-found world 
For pleasant fruits and princely delicates , 

I ’ll have them read me strange philosophy, 
And tell the secrets of all foreign kings ; 

I ’ll have them wall all Germany with brass, 
And make swift Rhine circle iair Wittenberg; 
I ’ll have them fill the public schools with silk. 
Wherewith the students shall be bravely clad , 

I ’ll levy soldiers with the com they bring, 

And chase the Prince of Parma from our land. 
And reign sole king of all the provinces ; 

Yea, stranger engines for the brunt of war, 
Than was the fiery keel at Antwerp’s bridge, 

I ’ll make my servile Spirits to invent. 

Come, German Valdes, and Cornelius, 

And make me wise with your sage conference. 

Enter Valdes anJ Cornelius. 

Valdes, sweet Valdes, and Cornelius, 

Know that your words have won me at the last 
To practise magic and concealed arts . 
Philosophy IS odious and obscure; 

Both law and physic are for petty wits ; 

’Tis magic, magic, that hath ravish’d me. 

Then, gentle friends, aid me in this attempt ; 
And I, that have with concise syllogisms 
Gravell’d the pastors of the German church, 
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And made the flowering pride of Wittenberg 
Swarm to my problems, as the infernal spints 
On sweet Musseus when he came to heI4 
Will be as cunning as Agnppa was, 

Whose shadow made all Europe honour him. 

Vald. Faustus, these books, thy wit, and our ex- 
perience, 

Shall make all nations to canonize us. 

As Indian Moors obey their Spnish lords, 

So shall the spirits of every element 
Be alvuays serviceable to us three ; 

Like lions shall they guard us when we please ; 
Like Almam rutters with their horsemen’s staves, 
Or Lapland giants, trotting by our sides ; 
Sometimes like women, or unwedded maids, 
Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows 
Than have the white breasts of the queen of love : 
Corn. The miracles that magic will perform 
Will make thee vow to study nothing else. 

He that is grounded in astrology. 

Enrich’d with tongues, well seen in minerals, 

Hath all the principles magic doth require. 

Fauit. Come, show me some demonstrations magical, 
That I may conjure in some lusty grove, 

And have these joys m full possession. 

Vald. Then haste thee to some solitary grove, 

And bear wise Bacon’s and Albertus’ works, 

The Hebrew Psalter, and New Testament ; 

And whatsoever else is requisite 

We will inform thee ere our conference cease. 

Faustus hetng inttrucitJ tn the dements of magic by hts Jrtends Valdu 
esmi CoKNUJUS, sells hss soul to the devsl^ to have an Evsi Sfsnt at kst 
command for tnventy^ovr years — fVhen the years are expsred^ the devtU 
dhsm his soul 

Faustus the night of hh death. Wagner, hts servant. 
Faust. Say, Wagner, thou hast perus’d my will, 

How dost thou like it ? 
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Wag. Sir, so wondrous well, 

As in sdl humble duty I do yield 

My life and lasting service for your love. [Exiu 

Three Scholars enter. 

Faust. Gramercy, Wagner. 

Welcome, gentlemen. 

First Sch. Now, worthy Faustus, methinks your looks 
are chang’d. 

Faust. Ah, gentlemen * 

Sec. Sch. What ails Faustus ? t 

Faust. Ah, my sweet chamber-fellow, had I lived 
With thee, then had I lived still ^ but now 
I die eternally. Look, sirs, comes he not? 
comes he not ? 

First Sch. O my dear Faustus, what imports this 
fear ? 

Sec. Sch. Is all our pleasure turn’d to melancholy ? 

Third Sch. He is not well with being over-solitary. 

Sec. Sch. If It be so, we ’ll have physicians, and Faustus 
shall be cur’d. 

Third Sch. ’Tis but a surfeit, sir ; fear nothing. 

Faust. A surfeit of a deadly sin, that hath damned 
both body and soul. 

Sec. Sch. Yet, Faustus, look up to heaven, and re- 
member, mercy is infinite 

Faust. But Faustus’ offence can ne’er be pardoned : 
the serpent that tempted Eve may be saved, 
but not Faustus. O gentlemen, hear me with 
patience, and tremble not at my speeches 1 
Though my heart pant and quiver to re- 
memt^r that I have been a student here these 
thirty years, O, would I had never seen Wit- 
tenberg, never read book * and what wonders 
I have done, all Germany can witness, yea, 
all the world ; for which Faustus hath lost 
both Germany and the world, yea, heaven 
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itselfy hesLveity the seat of God, the throne of 
the blessed, the kingdom of joy ; and must 
remain in hell for ever, h^4 O, hell, for ever ! 
Sweet friends, what shall become of Faustus 
being in hell for ever ? 

S^c, Sch. Yet, Faustus, call on God. 

Faust. On C^d, whom Faustus hath abjured ! on 
God, whom Faustus hath blasphemed ! O 
my God, I would weep ^ but the devil draws 
in my tears. Gush forth blood, instead of 
tears ' yea, life and soul ^ O, he stays my 
tongue * I would lift up my hands ^ but sec, 
they hold ’em, they hold ’em. 

Scholars. Who, Faustus ? 

Faust, Why, Lucifer and Mephostophilis. O gentle- 
men, I gave them my soul for my cunning. 

Scholars. O God forbid ! 

Faust. God forbid it, indeed ; but Faustus hath done 
it : for the vain pleasure of four and twenty 
years hath Faustus lost eternal joy and felicity. 

I writ them a bill with mine own blood : the 
date IS expired , this is the time, and he will 
fetch me. 

First Sch. Why did not Faustus tell us of this before, 
that divines might have prayed for thee? 

Faust. Oft have I thought to have done so ; but the 
devil threatened to tear me in pieces, if I 
named God, to fetch me body and soul, if I 
once gave ear to divinity, and now it is too 
late. Gentlemen, away, lest you perish with 
me. 

Sec. Sch. O what may we do to save Faustus ? 

Faust, Talk not of me, but save yourselves, and depart 

Third Sch. God will strengthen me ; I will stay with 
Faustus. 

First Sch. Tempt not God, sweet friend, but let us 
into the next room, and pray for him. 
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Faust Ay, pray for me, pray for me ; and what noise 
soever you hear, come not unto me, for nothing 
can rescue me. 

Sic. Sch, Pray thou, and we will pray that God may 
have mercy upon thee. 

Faust. Gentlemen, farewell if I live till morning, 
I ’ll visit you ; if not, Faustus is gone to hell. 
Scholars. Faustus, farewell. 

Faustus alone. The clock strikes eleven. 

Faust. O Faustus, 

Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 

And then thou must be damn’d perpetually ! 

Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven. 
That time may cease, and midnight never come ; 
Fair Nature’s eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day ; or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 

That Faustus may repent and save his soul ! 

O lentey lente currite^ metis equi f 
\ The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike, 
' The devil will come, and Faustus must be damn’d. 
O, I ’ll leap up to heaven ^ Who pulls me down ? 
See where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament ^ 
One drop of blood will save me . O my Christ ^ 
Rend not my heart for naming of my Christ ; 

Yet will I call on him : O, spare me, Lucifer ! 
Where is it now ? ’tis gone • 

And, see, a threatening arm, and angry brow ! 
Mountains and hills, come, come, and fall on me, 
And hide me from the heavy wrath of heaven * 

No ^ then will I headlong run into the earth • 
Gape, earth * O, no, it will not harbour me ! 

You stars that reign’d at my nativity, 

Whose influence have allotted death and hell, 

Now draw up Faustus like a foggy mist, 

Into the entrails of yon labouring cloud[s], 
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That, when yon vomit forth into the air, 

My limbs may issue from your smoky mouths ; 
But let my soul mount and ascend to heaven ^ 

7he watch strikes. 

'O, half the hour is past * ’twill all be past anon. 
O, if my soul must suffer for my sin, 

(^Impose some end to my incessant pain , 

Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years, 

A hundred thousand, and at last be sav’d ^ 

No end IS limited to damned souls. 

Vhy wert thou not a creature wanting soul ? 

)r why IS this immortal that thou hast ? 

\ Pythagoras’ metempsychosis, were that true, 
^his soul should fly from me, and I be chang’d 
nto some brutish beast ^ All beasts are happy, 
or, when they die, 

1 heir souls are soon dissolv’d in elements , 

But mine must live stil’ to be plagu’d in hell. 
Curs’d be the parents that engender’d me ^ 

No, Faustus, curse thyself, curse Lucifer 
That hath depriv’d thee of the joys of heaven. 

The dock strikes twelve. 

It strikes, it strikes ^ Now, body, turn to air, 
Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell ^ 

Q soul, be chang’d drops, 

A n d fail mto^tfi e ocean^ ne’er be 

Thunder and enter the Devils. 

^ *^eaven ^ lor 
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For such a dreadful night was never seen ; 

Since first the world’s creation did begin, 

Such fearful shrieks and cries were never heard : 
Pray heaven the Doctor have escap’d the danger 
Sec. Sch. O, help us, heaven ^ see, here arc Faust 
limbs 

All torn asunder by the hand of death ! 

Third Sch. The devils, whom Faustus serv’d have t 
him thus • 

For, twixt the hours of twelve and one, methou* 

I heard him shriek and call aloud for help ; 

At which self time the house seem’d all on fire 
With dreadful horror of these damned fiends. 

Sec. Sck. Well, gentlemen, though Faustus’ en< 
such 

As every Christian heart laments to think on, 

Yet, for he was a scholar once admir’d 
For wondrous knowledge in our German schools, 
We ’ll give his mangled limbs due burial 5 
And all the students, cloth’d m mourning black, 
Shall wait upon his heavy funeral. 

Chorus. Cut is the branch that might have grown full 
straight, 

And burned is Apollo’s laurel bough, 

That sometime grew within this learned man. 
Faustus is gone , regard his hellish fall. 

Whose fiend ful fortune may exhort the wise, 

Only to wonder at unlawful things, 

Whose deepness doth entice such forward wits 
) ^avpnlv pov' 



A TRAGEDY: 

By THE SAME Author. 

BarAEAS i V ruA Jnu ih kts eourtitng-house, vutik Aeafis gtyld hfforc km , 
tn contemplation of kti u-ealth 

Bar, So that of thus much that return was made ; 
And of the third part of the Persian ships 
There was the venture summ’d and satisfied. 

As for those Samnites, and the men of Uz, 

That bought my Spanish oils and wines of Greece, 
Here have I purst their paltry silverlings. 

Fie, what a trouble *tis to count this trash * 

Well fere the Arabians, who so richly pay 
The things they traffic for with wedge of gold, 
Whereof a man may easily m a day 
Tell that which may maintain him all his life. 

The needy groom, that never fingcrM groat, 
Would make a miracle of thus much com ; 

But he whose steel-barr’d coffers are crammed full, 
And all his life-time hath been tired, 
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For such a dreadful night was nwr seen 5 
Since first the world’s creation did begin, ^ 
Such fearful shrieks and cries were never hwd . 
Pray heaven the Doctor have escap d the danger 
sk O, help us, heaven ' see, here arc Eaust 

limbs , r j u I 

All torn asunder by the hand of death ! 

‘third Sch. The devils whom Faustusserv d have t 

For, twixt the hours of twelve and one, methou 
I heard him shriek and call aloud for help , 

At which self time the house seem d all on fire 
With dreadful horror of these damned fiends. 

Sec. Sch. Well, gentlemen, though Faustus cn( 

such , , 

As every Christian heart laments to think on, 

Yet, for he was a scholar once adnir d 

For wondrous knowledge in our German schools. 

And thus methinks should men of judgment frame 
Their means of traffic from the vulgar trade, 

And, as their wealth increascth, so enclose 
Infinite riches in a little room. 

But now how stands the wind ^ 

Into what corner peers my halcyon’s bill ? 

Ha! to the east? yes. See how stand the vanes 

East and by south • why, then, I hope my ships 
I sent for Egypt and the bordering isles 
Are gotten up by Nilus’ winding banks ; 

Mine argosy from Alexandria, 

Loaden with spice and silks, nc 



Cfrtarn merchant, enter and inform Bahaeas, that hu thit, from variou, 
port, are eaje arrived, and riding in Malta road, He deseanU oh the 
temporal condition of the Jev),, how they thrive and attain to great worldlu 
profperity, m spite of the curie denounced against them 

Thus trolls our fortune in by land and sea, 
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Edtva^d Alle^rty ffom the painting in Dukiuh Gallery, 




THE laCH JEW OF MALTA 

And thm are we on every luie enrichM : 

Tbcae are die bletsin|ff promii^d to the Jew% 

And herein wu dd AiminV haf^ncsa : 

What more may Heavto do for earthly man 
Thin thus to pour out plenty in their lips» 
Rifling the bowels of the caitb for them. 

Making the seas their servants^ and the winds 
To drive their substance with succcsful blasts ? 
Who hateth me but for my happiness i 
Or who ts honourid now but for his wealth ? 
Rather had I, a Jew, be hated thus^ 

Than pined in a Christian poverty ; 

Few I can see no fruits in all their ^th. 

But malice, hdsehood, and excessive pnde. 

Which methinks fits not their profession* 

Haply some hapless man hath conscience. 

And Ibr his conscience lives in beggary* 

They say wc arc a tcatterM nation * 

1 cannot tell ; but we have scrambled up 
More wealth by br than those that brag of fiicfa ; 
There 's Kirnah Jainm, the great Jew of Greece, 
Obed in Batrseth, Nones in Portugal, 

Myself m Malta, some in Italy, 

Many in France, and wealthy every one ; 

Ay, wealthier fisr than any Christian, 

I must confess we come not to be kings : 

That ^s not our fiiult ; alas, our number ’s few. 
And crowns come cither by succession. 

Or urged bv force , and nothing violent. 

Oft have I heard tell, can be permanent* 

Give us a peaceful rule ; make Christian kings, 
That thirst so much for principality. 

[Msriowv'i i«w doe* not ippro»ch «o noar to Shakipcaro'i, as 
hii n dot* to Richani H. Shfiorli in the midit oC hU 

»AVAf« piirpo«« U * aun. Hit motitot, Imliiift, rcMataiciiu, 
Katt tOMihlfif huoutn In thtiB. ** If yoa wroag at, iliaU wt not 
** wunsbu U t inert oioiitirr bro«flu la with s Uigt 
AOtt to pltntc tht rabbit. Hi kltli Is tpott, poltoat 
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whole nunntrim, ineentf Infeni*) mechiiMi He t# jntt eiich an 
exhibItioD u a oeDtury or two earlier might have been pla^red 
before the Loo<loRer«y Cmmmm/, e^eo a general 

pillage and maaaacre of the bfebrewt had been prericmtlf revolved 
on lo the cabinet, le It cnrioav to tee a anpemition wearing out. 
The Idea a Jew (which our piom ancettori contemplated with 
•ttch horror) has nothing fo it now revolting We have tamed 
the clawf oi the beaat, and pared lc« naUs, and now we take It to 
our armai fondle it> write plaji to flatter it it U vieited hj 
pnocet, aflecta a taite^ patronizea the arta . and U the only Uberat 
and gentlemanlike thing In ChrUtendom ] 


EDWARD THE SECOND, A TRAGEDY : 

THE SAME AiTHOS. 

GavisTOX iiivtxu ^arfXTk^ k tkt 

Gov. 1 must have wanton poets, pleasant wit% 
Musicians, that with touching of a string 
May draw the pliant king which way I please. 
Music and poetr)' is his delight ; 

Therefore 1*11 have lulian masks by night. 

Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing shows ; 

And in the day, when he shall walk abroad. 

Like sylvan nymphs my pages shall be clad ; 

My men, like satyrs gtatring on the lawns, 

Shall with their goat-feet dance the antic hay. 
Sometime a lovely boy in Dianas shane. 

With hair that gilds the water as it glides, 
Crownets of pearl about his naked arms, 

And m his sportful hands an olive 

To hide those pits which men delight to see. 

Shall bathe him in a spring ; and there hard4>y, 
One like Actxon peeping through the grove. 

Shall by the angry goddess be transformed, 

And running in the likeness of a hart 

By yelping hounds pulled down, shall seem to die ; 

Such things as these best please hit majesty* 
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Thi MoRTtsktOL rtfimi m$ iht mtUttut ^ GAvtumm, 

Mart. an. Nephew, I must to Scotland , thou stay^st 
here. 

I-^ve now oppose thyself agamst the krng. 

Thou scest by nature he t$ mild and calm, 

And, seeing his mind so doats on Gavesston, 

Let him without conrrolmcnt have his will. 

The mightiest kings have had their minions : 

Great Alexander loved Hephestion ; 

The conquering Hercules for Hylas wept ; 

And for Patroclus stern Achilles drooped, 

And not kings only, but the wisest men ; 

The Roman Tally loved Ocuvius ; 

Grave Socrates, vpild Alcibiadcs. 

Then let his grace, whowr youth is flexible, 

And promiseth as much as we can wish, 

Freely enjoy that vain, light-headed carl ; 

F'or nper years will wean him from such tovs. 
M^rt jun l^nrle, his wanton humour grieves not me; 
But this I sci>rn, that one so basely tern 
Should by his sovereign’s favour grow so pert, 

And tiOt It with the treasure of the realm. 

While soldiers mutiny for want of pav. 

He wears a lord’s revenue on his back, 

And, Midas-ltkc, he jets it m the coun, 

With base outJandish culhons at his heels, 

Whose proud fantastic liveries make such show, 

As if that Proteus, gcxl of shapes, appeared. 

I have not seen a d»nppcr Jack so b^l^k , 

He wears a short Italian hooded cloak, 
larded with pearl, and, in his Tuscan cap, 

A jewel of more value than the crown. 

While other walk below, the king and he 
From out a window laugh at such as we, 

And flout our train, and jest at our attire. 

Uncle, ’ns this makes me impatient. 
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Tii Baron* rtfrmuk the Kino •Uftik ihi r^lamtUtt^knk ikt r^Jm mAf«r 
firm A* m^cmdrmy ^ 4tf t»**fWyirw<rr*lf, Oavuton, 

Kino Edward, Lancaster, Warwicic, ihf 
Mortimers, and other Lords. 

Mort.jun. Nay, suy, my lord, I come to brmg you 
news , 

Mine uncle’s taken prisoner by the Scots* 

Edw. Then ransom him. 

Lan. ’7' was in your wars ; )'ou should ransom him. 
Mort.jun. And you shall ransom him, or else — 

Kent, What ^ Mortimer, you will nor threaten him ? 
Edw, Quiet yourself, you shall ha\c the broad seal. 
To gather for him throughout the realm 
Lan. Your mmton Gaveston hath taught you this. 
Mori, jun My lord, the tamilv of the Mortimers 
Arc not so poor, but, would they sell their land, 

’T would lc\ y men enough to anger jou 
We never beg, but use such prayers as ilicsc. 

Edw, Shall I still be haunted thus ^ 

Mort.jun, Nay, now youVe here aione, I ’ll speak 
my mind 

Lan, And so will I, and then, mv lord, tarcwcll. 
Mort, The idle triumphs, masks, lascn u)u^ shows, 
And prodigal gifts bestowed on Gaveston, 

Have drawn thy treasury dry, and made thee weak, 
I'hc murmuring commons, overstretched, break. 
Lan, I.rOok for rebellion, look to be deposed ; 

Thy garrisons arc beaten out of France, 

And, lame and poor, he groaning at the gates. 

The wild Oneyl, with swarms of Insl> kerns. 

Lives uncontrolltkl within the English pale. 

Unto the walls of York the Scots make road. 

And unresisted drive away nch spoils. 

Mort.jun, The haughty Dane commands the narrow 
seas, 
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While in the harbour ride thj ships unrigged. 

Lan. What foreign prince senas thee ambassadors ? 
Mart, Who loves thee, but a sort of hartcrers i 
Lan. Thy gentle queen, sole silver to Valois, 
Complains that thou hast left her all forlorn. 

Mort. Thy court is naked, being bereft of those 
That mzkt a king seem glorious to the world ; 

I mean the peers, whom thou should'st dearly love : 
Libels are cast again thee in the street * 

Ballads and rhymes made of thy overthrow. 

Lan. The Northern borderers seeing their houses 
burnt, 

Their wives and children vlain, run up and down. 
Cursing the name of thee and Gaveston. 

Afprt. When wert thou in the field with banner 
spread. 

But once ^ and then thy soldiers marched like 
players 

With garish robes armour; and th)sclf. 
Bedaubed with gold, rcxlc laughing at the rest, 
Ntxlding and shaking of thy spangled crest, 

Where women’s favours hung like labels down 
Lan. And therefore came it, that the ficermg Scots, 
*ro England’s high dfs^jrace, have made this jig • — 
AlatJs Kngiandy i9rr max mmf 
Fir fiur Itmam havr hit at BunnscJtii^iu? n^— 

If tth a hfovf and a A? ^ 

nffnrth thr Ktnj^ sf En^iandy 
Si Siin fp havr win Scp/Jand ? — 
f/^tth a rpmJ>//fw. 

Mpti. Wigmorc * shall fl), to set mv uncle free, 

Lan. And when ’tis gone, our swords shall purchase 
more 

If ye be moved, revenge it as you can ; 

Look next to see us with our ensigns spread* 

[£jrrtfif/ mblii., 

^ A (^Hocipai manor belonging to the Mortimert. 
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TheK:iKa$A^dtfos*4ffimr»diri Of 

WiNCHsma 0»d tJu Eau. or UEJcum «i KtUu^gwriM C^U, 

Lfic, Be patient, good my lord, cease to bunent, 
Imagine ICillmgworth Castle were your court| 

And that you lay for pleasure here a space, 

Not of compulsion or necessity. 

Ediv. Leicester, if gentle words might comfort me, 
Thy speeches long ago had eased my sorrows ; 

For kind and loving hast thou alwa)'s been. 

The gricfe of private men arc soon allayed. 

But not of kings. The forest deer, being struck, 
Runs to an herb that closcth up the wounds j 
But, when the imperial lion’s floh is gored, 

He rends and tears it with his wrathful paw, 

And highly scorning that the lowly earth 
Should dnnk his blood, mounts up to the air. 

And so It fares with me, whose dauntless mind 
The ambitious Mortimer would seek to curb, 

And that unnatural queen, false Isabel, 

That thus hath pent and mewed me in a prison ; 
For such outrageous passions cloy mv soul. 

As with the wings of rancour and disdain 
Full often am I soaring up to heav en, 

To plain me to the gods against them bfieh. 

But when I call to mind I am a king, 

Methinks I should revenge me of m) wrongs. 

That Mortimer and Isabel have done. 

But what are kings, when regiment is gone, 

But perfect shadows in a sunshine day r 
My nobles rule, I bear the name of king , 

I wear the crown, but am controlled by them. 

By Mortimer, and my unconstant queen, 

VVho spots my nuptial bed with infamy ; 

Whilst I am lodged within this cave of care, 
Where sorrow at my elbow still attends, 

To company my heart with sad laments, 

That bleeds within me for this strange exchange. 
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But tell me, must 1 now resign my crown. 

To make usurping Mortimer a bng ? 

BUh^ Your grace mistakes^ it ts for England's good. 
And princely Edward^s right we crave the crown. 
Edw^ No, *tis for Mortimer, not Edward^s head j 
For he ’s a lamb, encompassed by wolves. 

Which in a moment will abridge his life. 

But if proud Mortimer do wear this crown, 
Heavens turn it to a blaze of quenchless fire ! 

Or, like the snaky wreath of Tisiphon, 

Engirt the temples of his hateful head ; 

So shall not England's vine be perished, 

But Edward's name survives, tJiough Edward dies. 
Liu. My lord, why waste you thus the time away ? 

They stay your answer , will you yield your crown f 
Edtu> Ah, Leicester, weigh how hardly t can brook 
To lose mv crown and kingdom without cause ; 
To give ambitious Mortimer mv right, 

7'hat like a mountain overwhelms my bliss, 

In which extreme my mmd here murdered is. 

But what the Heavens appoint, I must obey * 

Here, take my crown , the life of Edward too ; 
Two kings in England cannot rcijn at once 
But stay awhile, let me be king till night, 

That I mav gaze upon this glittenn:’ crown ; 

So shall my eyes receive their last content. 

My head, the latest honour due to it, 

And jointly both yield up their wished right. 
Continue ever thou celestial sun , 

Let never silent night possess this clime ; 

Stand still vou watches ot the element , 

All times and seasons, rest you at a stav, 

That Edward may be still fair England's king ! 
But day’s bright beam doth vanish fast away, 

And needs I must resign mv wished crown. 
Inhuman creatures ^ nursed with tiger’s milk ^ 
Why gape you for your sovereign's overthrow I 
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My diadem I meani and guiltless life* 

Sec, monsters, sec, I Ml wear my crown again ! 
What, fear you not the fury of your king ? 

But, hapless Edward, thou art fondly led ; 

They pass not for thy frowns as late they did, 

But seek to make a new*elected king ; 

Which fills my mind with strange despairing 
thoughts, 

Which thoughts are martyred with endless torments, 
And in this torment comfort find I none, 

But that I feel the crown upon my head i 
And therefore let me wear it yet awhile. 

My lord, the parliament must have present news, 
And therefore say, will you resign or no? 

Edut. I Ml not resign, not whilst 1 live. 

Traitors, be gone ^ and join you with Mortimer * 
Elect, conspire, insull, do what you will . — 

Their blood and vours shall seal these treacheries * 
Stsh, This answer we Ml return, and so farewell. 

Lftc, Call them again, my lord, and speak them fair ; 

For if they go, the prince shall lose his right. 

Edtu. Call thou them back, 1 have no power to speak. 
Lfic. My lord, the king is willing to resign. 

Bish. If he be not, let him choose. 

Edtu. O, would I might * but heaven and earth conspire 
To make me miserable * here receive my crown j 
Receive it ' no, these innocent hands of mine 
Shall not be guilty of so foul a crime. 

He of you all that most desires my blood, 

And will be called the murderer of a king. 

Take it. What, arc you moved ^ pity you me? 
Then send for unrelenting Mortimer, 

And Isabel, whose eyes, being turned to steel, 

Will sooner sprklc fire than shed a tear. 

Yet SUV, for rather than I Ml look on them, 

Here, here ^ Now, sweet God of heaven. 

Make me despise this transitory pomp, 
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And sit for aye enthronized in heaven ! 

Come, death, and with thy Angers close my eyes, 
Or if I live, let me forget myself. 

Bftilry Cajtle Tkt Kmo m Uft uUnt ntrUk LfGHTBOu«, a mmrdrrcf, 

Edvj, Who ’s there ^ what light is that ? wherefore 
com’st thou ^ 

Light. To comfort you, and bring you joyful news. 
Edw. Small comfort finds poor Edward in thy looks. 

Viliam, I know thou com’st to murder me. 

Light. To murder )ou, m> most gracious lord * 

Far 1 $ It from my heart to do you harm. 

The queen sent me to sec how you were used, 

For she relents at this vour misery 
And what eyes can refrain from shedding tears, 
see a king in this most piteous state ^ 

Edu. Weep St thou already ^ list awhile to me 
And then thy heart, were it as Gurney’s' is, 

Or as MatrcMsV hewn from the Caucasus, 

Yet will It melt, ere [ have done my talc 
This dungeon where they keep me is the sink 
Wherein the filth of all the castle falk 
Ltght () villains ^ 

Edw. And there in mirc and puddle have I stood 
This ten days’ space , and, lest that I should sleep, 
One plays coniinuallv upon a drum. 

Thev give me bread and water, being a king , 

5vo that, for want ot sleep and sustenance, 

My mind ’s distempered, and my bodv ’s numbed. 
And whether I have limbs or no I know not. 

O, would m\ blood dropped out from every vein, 
As doth this water from my tattered robes. 

Tell Isabel, the queen, I kx>kcd not thus. 

When for her sake I ran at tilt in France, 

And there unhorsed the duke of Clcrcmont 


* Hi* keeper*. 
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Light O speak no more, my lord ! this breaks my 
heart. 

Lie on this bed, and rest yourself awhile, 

Edw. These looks of thme can harbour naught but 
death : 

I see mv tragedy written in thv brows. 

Yet stay , awhile forbear thy bloody hand, 

And lee me sec the stroke before it comes, 

That even then when I shall lose my life, 

My mmd may be more steadfast on mv God. 
Light, What mcansyour highness to mistrust me thus^ 
Edw What meanest thou to dissemble with me thus ^ 
Light, These hand> were never stained with innocent 
blood, 

Nor shall thev now be tainted with a king’s, 

Edw Forgive my thought for ha\ mg such a thought. 
One jewel have I left , rcccnc thou this. 

Still fear I, and I know not what \ the cause, 

But every joint shakes as I gi\c it thee. 

O, if thou harbourcst murder m thy heart. 

Let this gift change thy mind, and save thy soul ^ 
Know that I am a king (), at that name 
I feel a hell of enef ^ Where i^i mv crown ? 

Gone, gone ^ and do I remain alne ^ 

Light, You ’re overwatched, my lord, he down and 
rest 

Edw, But that grief keeps me waking, I should sleep j 
For not these ten days have these eves’ lids closed. 
Now as I speak they fall, and vet with fear 
Open again. O wherefore site st thou here ^ 

Light, If )ou mistrust me, I ’ll be gone, mv lord. 
Edw, No, no, for if thou mcan’st to murder me, 
Thou wilt return again, and therefore stay. 

Light, He sleeps. 

Edw, O, let me not die vet ; stay, O, stay awhile ! 
Light, How now, mv lord ^ 

Edw» Something still buzzeth m mine carai, 
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And tells me if I sleep I never wake ; 

Thii fear is that which makes me tremble thus ; 

And therefore tell me, wherefore art thou come ? 
Ughu To rid thee of thy life — Matrevis^ come ! 
Edw. I am too week and feeble to resist : 

Assist me, sweet God, and receive my soul * 

[ThU trti^edf U m t Tcry djffefcm «tyle from mighty T&m- 
burUlnc ** The reluctant pang# of abdicating royalty in Edward 
fbrniahed hloU which Shakapeare acarce improved in hit Richard 
th« Second, and the dcath^acene of Mariowe** king movea pity 
and terror beyond any fcene ancient or modern with which 1 am 
acquaioted ] 


THE ARRAIGNMENT OF PARIS, A 
DRAMATIC PASTORAL: 

By OtosGF Peels, i 584. 

Flora drtMes Ida Hili t 9 h^naur the comtngcftht 
Three Goddesses 

Fiora. Not Ins, in her pride and bravery, 

Adorns her arch with such vancty , 

Nor doth the milk-white way, m fnnty night, 
Appear so ^ir and Inrautiful m sight, 

As doth these fields and groxes, and sweetest 
bowers 

Bestrew'd and deck’d with parti-colour’d flowers. 
Along the bubbling brooks and silver glide, 

That at the bottom doth in silence slide , 

The watery flowers and lilies on the banks, 

Like blazirig comets burgeon all in ranks ; 

Under the hawthorn and the poplar tree, 

Where sacred Phoebe may delight to be, 
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The primrose, and the purple h^cinth, 

The daintv violet, and the wholesome minth, 

The double daisy, and the cowslip, queen 
Of summer flowers, do overpeer the green ; 

And round about the valley as ye pass, 

Ye may ne see for peeping flowers the grass. 

They arc at hand by this, 

Juno hath left her chariot long ago, 

And hath rcturnM her pcacocLs by her rainbrjw j 
And bravely, as becomes the wife of Jove, 

Doth honour by her presence to our grove. 

Fair V^'enus she hath let her sparrows fly, 

To tend on her and mikc her melody , 

Her turtles and her swans un)okcd he. 

And flicker near her sid^ for company. 

Pallas hath set her tigers loose to htd, 
Commanding them to wait when she hath need. 
And hitherward with proud and stattiy pace, 

To do us honour m the sylvan chase, 

They march, like to the pomp of heaven above, 
Juno the WMfe and sister of King Jove, 

The warlike Pallas, and the ^uccn of Love. 

Thi Muses afui Country Girls aamblt to Wikofno thi 
Goddesses. 

Pomona. — with country store, like friends, we 
venture forth 

Think’st, Faunus, that these goddesses will take 
our gifts in worth ^ 

Faun. Yea, doubtless, for shall tell thee, dame, ’twerc 
better give a thing, 

A sign of love, unto a mightv person or a king, 
Than to a rude and barbarous swain, both bad and 
basely born, 

For gently takes the gentleman that oft the clown 
will scorn. 
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Tki WtsUmm»Jl[ Sang, 

GmU. O Ida, O l<U» O Jda, happy hill ! 
ThU honour done to Ida may it continue ttili * 

Mutti Ye country godi that to chia (da won 
£no^ down your g:ifts of welcome, 

For honour done to lda< 

C*ii Behold, In ilg^n of ) 0 ) we iing, 

And mrh* of jo>iul «clcome bring. 

For honour done to Ida 

F^n The Oud of 5hepherd<i and hn rrato, 

Wuh country cheer falutc* your itate», 

Fair, vtine, and worthv at vou be. 

And thanh the gracious iadtc« three, 

For honour done to Ma 


P^RIs (T NONF. 

Pan (Enonc, while \^c bm di.sjKte’J to vtallc, 

1 ell me wliat ihall be subject of our talk ? 

Thou hast a sort of prett) talo in store, 

Dare sav no njmpih in IJa woods hath more . 
Again^ beside th> swttt alluring face. 

In telling them thou has^t a special grace. 

Then, pr\thce, sweet, afford some pretty thine. 
Some to\ that from thv jdea>ant wn doth spring 
CEn. Paris, m\ heart’s contentment, and mv choice. 
Use thou tl)v pipe, and I will use mv voice. 

So shall ihv just recjucst not be denied, 

And time utIUspenr, and both be satished. 

Pan Well, gciulc ii) inpih, although thuu do me 
wrong, 

That can nc tune m> p jx; unto a sonit, 

Me list tins oiKO, Otnolie, for thv sake, 

Tnw idle task on me to undertake. 

[They ur utidrt a tft€ tos^fthr. 
C£«. And whereon, then, shall be m\ roundeb) ^ 

P'or thou hast heard my store long since, ’daicsav , 
How Saturn did divide his kingdom the 
To Jove, to Neptune, and to bis below ; 
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How mighty men made foul successless war 
Against the gods and state of Jupiter ; 

How Phorcyas* 'ympc, that was so trick and 
fair 

That tangled Neptune in her golden hair, 

Became a Gorgon for her lewa misdeed, — 

A pretty fable, Paris, for to read, 

A piece of cunning, trust me, for the nones, 

That wealth and beauty alter men to stones; 

How Salmacis, resembling idleness, 

Tunis men to women all through wantonness; 
How Pluto raught Queen Ceres’ daughter thence, 
And what did follow of that love offence ; 

Of Daphne, turn’d into the laurel tree, 

That shows a mirror of virginity. 

How fair Narcissus tfwiting on his shade, 

S eproves disdain, and tells how form doth vade ; 

ow cunning Philomela’s needle tells, 

What force in love, what wu m sorrow dwells ; 
What pains unhappy souls abide in hell, 

They say because on earth they liv’d not well, — 
Ixion’s wheel, proud Tantal’s pining woe, 
Prometheus’ torment, and a many mo, 

How Danaus’ daughters ply their endless task, 
What toil the toil of Svsiphus doth ask 
All these are old and known I know, yet, if thou 
wilt have any, 

Choose some of these, for, trust me, else QEnone 
hath not many* 

Par. Nay, what thou wilt . but siih my cunning not 
compares with thine, 

Begin some toy that I can play upon this pipe of 
mine. 

CEn. There is a pretty sonnet, then, we call it Cupid’s 
Curse, 

** They that do change old love for new, pray gods 
they change for worse ^ [ Thtj ung. 
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€Bm, Fa!r and fair, and twice vo fair, 

Ab fair as ao^ majr be , 

The fairest sheph^d on our green, 

A lore for any lady. 

J*4ir Pair and fair, and twice so fair, 

At fair as any may be ; 

Ihy lore is fair for thee alone, 

And for no other lady 

CEm My love is fair, my love it gay, 

And freth at bin the flowers m May, 
And my love my roundelay. 

My merry, merry, merry roundelay, 
Concludes with Cupid't curse, — 

They that do change old lo\e for new, 
Pray gods they change for worse* 


Jl^ih 


/Farr and fair, Ac I 
\ Fair and fair, Ac / 


reftfJttJ 


(hm My love can prpe, my love can sing, 
My love can many a pretty thing, 

And of hit lovely praises ring 
Mr mcri^ , merry roundelay*, 

Amen to Cupid s corse 
1 hey that do change old love for new, 
Pra) gods they change ftn worse’ 


Bash 


( Fair and fair, Ac 
\ Fair and fair, Ac 




TV wy titrfmfd frtrmd^ amJ rn mi mujt*tan^ \ N , Esq 

DtAa bit, 

I conjure you, in the name of all (he tylran deiticf, and of the 
Muse*, whom you honour, and they reciprocaiU love and honour 
you, — reveue this old and passionate — the very flower of an 

old /mfmtitm fastmraJf which had it bee t in ail parts equal, the 
Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher had been but a second name in 

this sort of writing rescue it from the profane hands of every 

common composer , and in one of your tranquillest moods, when 
you have most leisure from chose tad thoughts, which sometimes 
unworthily beset you , yet a mood, m itself not unallied to the 
better sort of melancholy , laying by for once the lofty organ, with 
which you shake the 'lemples, attune, as to the pipe of Parts 
himsdi, to some milder and more lote*according instrument, this 
pretty courtship between l*aris and hi« (then-not at yet 'forsaken) 
(Knone Oblige me, and all more knowing judges of music and 
of poesyi by the adaptation of 6t muAicil numbers, which it only 
wants to be the rsuett love dialogue in our language 

\ our implorer, 

C, L 
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THE BATTLE OF ALCAZAR, 

A TRAGEDY: 

By the same Avthoa, 1594* 

Mult MahaMET, Jrrvm frpm ku ikrcme tni* 9 dtiftiy rtir tkt ttamctt i9 
fftd hn « tfe CaUPOUS 

Muly, Hold thee, Calipoliis, feed, and faint no more j 
; This flesh I forced from a lioness, 

Meat of a princess, for a princess meet : 

Learn by her noble stomach to esteem 
Penury plenty m cxtrcmcNt dearth ; 

Who, when she saw her foragement bereft, 

Pin’d not in melancholy or childish fear, 

But as brave minds are strongest in extremes, 

So she, redoubling her former force, 

Rang’d through the woods, and rent the breeding 
\ault$ 

Of proudest savages to save herself 
Feed, then, and font not, fur Calipolis ; 

For rather than fierce famine shall prevail 
To gnaw thy entrails with her thorny teeth, 

The conquering lioness shall attend on thee, 

And lay huge heaps of slaughter’d carcases, 

As bulwarlcs in her way, to keep her back, 

I will provide thee of a princely osprey, 

That as she flicth o%cr fish m pools, 

The fish shall turn their glistenng bellies up, 

And thou shalt take the liberal choice of all ; 

Jove’s stately bird with wide commanding wmgs 
Shall hover still about thy princely head, 

And beat down fowl by shoals into thy lap : 

Feed, then, and faint not, fair Calipohs, 

fThit t^^reu, (or iti birbarlc Kpletidoar of coocrptloD* cstrirt. 
gant reio of ptomttc, not to tnentioo locnc (dionmtk pncalUridot, 
and the reiy icnicture of the veraCf •arourt atrongly of Mnrlpwc s 
hot the mu authoft 1 believe, u unknown j 
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THE LOVE OF KING DAVID AND 
FAIR BETHSABE, WITH THE 
TRAGEDY OF ABSALOM: 

By the same Author, 1 599. 

Betuxabi, mdA hn mmdy Skt *tn^t • mtU David *iti 

mrw$mg 4/r, 

The Song, 

Hot sun, cool fire, temper’d with sweet air, 

Black shade, fair nurse, sliadow my white hair : 
Shine, sun , burn, fire ; breathe, air, and case me ; 
Black shade, fair nurse, shroud me, and please me : 
Shadow, my sweet nurse, keep me from burning. 
Make not my glad cause, cause of mourning, 

Let not my beauty’s fire 
Inflame unsUid desire, 

Nor pierce any bright eye 
That wandereth lightljr. 

Bethiahf Come, gentle kephyr, trick’d with those 
perfumes 

That erst in Eden sweeten’d Adam’s love. 

And stroke my bosom with the silken fan : 

This shade, sun-proof, is yet no proof for thee; 
Thy body, smoother than this wavclcss spring, 

And purer than the substance of the same, 

Can creep through that his lances ^ cannot pierce : 
Thou, and thv sister, soft and sacred Air, 

Goddess of lif^ and goyemess of health, 

Keep every fountain fresh and arbour sweet ; 

Nu brazen gate her passage can repulse, 

Nor bushy thicket bar thy subtle breath : 

Then deck thee with thy loose delightsome robes, 
And on thy wings brtn^ delicate perfumes, 

To play the wantons with us through the leaves, 
t The aun'i nji. 
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David, What tunes, what words, what looks, what 
wonders picrcc 

My soxily incensed with a sudden fire ? 

What tree, what shade, what spring, what paradise, 
Enjo^ the bcautj^ of so fair a dame ? 

Fair Eva, placM in perfect happiness, 

Lending her praise-notes to the liberal heavens, 
Struck with the accents of archangels' tunes, 
Wrought not more pleasure to her husband’s 
thoughts, 

Than this fair woman’s words and notes to mine. 
May that sweet plain that bears her pleasant weight. 
Be still cnameU’d with discolour’d flowers ; 

That precious fount bear sand of purest gold ; 

And, for the pebble, let the silver streams 
That pierce earth’s bowels to maintain the source, 
Play upon rubies, sapphires, chrysolites , 

The brims let be embrac'd with golden curls 
Of moss that sleeps with sound the waters make 
For joy to feed the fount with their recourse , 

Let all the grass that beautifies her bower 
Bear manna every morn instead of dew, 

Or let the dew be sweeter far than that 

That hangs, like chains of pearl, on Hermon hill. 

Or balm which trickled from old Aaron s beard. 

Enter Cusay. 

See, Cusay, see Uie flower of Israel, 

The fairest daughter that obeys the king 
In all the land the Lord subdu’d to me j 
Fairer than Isaac's lover at the well. 

Brighter than inside bark of new-hewn cedar, 
Sweeter than flames of fine perfumed myrrh, 

And comelier than the silver clouds that dance 
On Zephyr’s wings before the King of Heaven. 
Cusaf, Is It not Bethsabe the Hcthitc’s wife, 

Unas, now at Rabath siege with Joab ? 
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Davtd. Go know, and bring her quickly to the King ; 

Tell her, her graces have found grace with him. 
Qisay. I will, my lord. [Exif. 

David. Bright Bethsabe shall wash, in David’s bower, 
In water mix'd with purest almond flower. 

And bathe her beauty in the milk of kids : 

Bright Bethsabe gives earth to my desires ; 

Verdure to earth ; and to that verdure flowers ; 
To flowers sweet odours , and to odours wings 
That carry pleasures to the hearts of kings. 

Now comes my lover tripping like the roc, 

And brings my longings tangled in her hair. 

To joy her love I 'll build a kingly bower, 

Scat^ in hearing of a hundred streams, 

That, for their homage to her sovereign jovs, 

Shall, as the serpents fold into their nests 
In oblique turnings, wind the nimble waves 
About the circles of her curious walk^ , 

And with their murmur summon easeful sleep 
To lay his golden sceptre on her brows, 

[There li more of the lame but I suppose the reader has a 
•urfeit ecpeciallv as chit Canticle of DitiJ has never t^en sus> 
peered to contain an\ pious icnie couched underneath it, whatever 
his son’s ma\ — t ht kinjrh bower, ‘‘ seated in hearing of a hundred 
atreaim,*' j# tJie best of jt ”] 


FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM 
THE SAME 

Nathan David 

Nath. Thus Nathan saith unto his lord the king. 
There were two men both dwellers m one town : 
The one was mighty, and exceeding rich 
In oxen, sheep, and cattle of the fim \ 

The other poor, having nor ox, nor calf, 
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Nor other cattle, save one little Iamb 

Which he had bought and nourish'd by his hand j 

And It grew up, and fed with him and bis, 

And ate and drank as he and his were wont, 

And in his bosom slept, and was to him 
As was his daughter or his dearest child,— 

There came a stranger to this wealthy man ; 

And he refus’d and spar’d to take his own, 

Or of his store to dress or make him meat. 

But took the poor man’s shcepi, prtly, poor man’s 
store, 

And dress’d it for this stranger in his house 
What, tell me, shall be done to him for this ? 

Dav. Now, as the Lord doth live, this wicked man 
Is judg’d and shall become the child of death , 
Fourfold to the poor man he shall restore. 

That without mercy took his lamb away. 

Nath, Thou art the man , and thou hast judg’d thy- 
self — 

David, thus saith the Lord thy God by me : 

I thee anointed king in Israel, 

And sav’d thee from the tyranny of Saul ; 

Thv master’s house I gave thee to possess } 

His wives into thy bosom did I give, 

And Judah and Jerusalem withal , 

And might, thou know’st, if this had been too small, 
Have given thee more 

Wherefore, then, hast thou gone so far astray, 

And hast done evil, and sinned m my sight ? 

Unas thou hast killed with the sword , 

Yea, with the sword of the uncircumcis’d 
Thou hast him slam . wherefore, trom this day 
forth, 

The sword shall never go from thee and thine ; 
For thou hast ta’en this Hethite’s wife to thee : 
Wherefore, behold, I will, saith Jacob’s God, 

In thine own house stir evil up to thee ; 
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Yea, I befcn’c thy fecc will take thy wives, 

And give them to thy neighbour to possess : 

This shall be done to David in the day. 

That Israel openly may see thy shame. 

Dav. Nathan, I have against the Lord, I have 
Sinned ; O, sinned grievous^ ! and, lo, 

From heaven’s throne doth David throw himself, 
And groan and grovel to the gates of hell ! 

Nuth. David, stand up . thus saith the Lord by me : 
David the king shall live, for he hath seen 
The true repentant sorrow of thy heart ; 

But, for thou hast in this misdeed of thine 
Stirr’d up the enemies of Israel 
To triumph, and blaspheme the Lord of Hosts, 
And say, ^ He set a wicked man to reign 
Over his loved pct^plc and his tribes,” — 

The child shall surely die, that erst was bom. 

His mother’s sin, his kinglv father’s scorn. 

Dtn\ How just IS Jacob’s God in all His works ! 

But must It die, that David loveth so i 

O, that the mighty one of Israel 

NiU change his doom, and says the babe must die ! 

Mourn, Israel, and weep in ^lon gates , 

Wither, yc cedar trees of Lebanon , 

Yc sprouting almonds, with your flowing tops. 
Droop, drown, and drench in Hebron’s fearful 
streams 

The babe must die that was to David born. 

His mother’s sin, his kingly father’s scorn. 

Absalom, rebflhng. 

Now for the crown and throne of Israel, 

To be confirm’d with virtue of my sword. 

And writ with David’s blood upon the blade. 
Now, Jove,' let forth the golden firmament. 


* Jovt, for iehoviK. 
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And lock on him with all thy fiery eyes, 

Which thou hast made to give their glories light t 
To show thou iov’st the virtue of thy hand, 

Let fall a wreath of stars upon tny head, 

Whose influence may ^vern Israel 
With state exceeding ml her other kings. 

Fight, lords and captains, that your sovereign^* face 
May shine m honour brighter than the sun ; 

And with the virtue of mjr beauteous rays 
Make this fair land as fruitful as the fields 
That with sweet milk and honey overflowM. 

God, m the whizzing of a pleasant wind, 

Shall march upon the tops of mulberry trees, 

To cool all breasts that burn with any griefs, 

As whilom he was good to Moses* men. 

^ day the Lord shall sit within a cloud. 

To guide your footsteps to the fields of jo\ ; 

And m the night a pillar, bright as fire, 

Shall go before you, like a second sun, 

Wherein the essence of his godhead is ; 

That day and night you may be brought to peace, 
And never swerve from that delightsome path 
That leads your souls to perfect happiness. 

This shall he do for joy when I am king. 

Then fight, brave captains, that these joys may fly 
Into your bnosoms with sweet victory. 


Absalom, triumphant, 

Ak* First, Absalom was by the trumpet’s sound 
Proclaim’d through Hebron king of Israel , 
And now is set m fair Jerusalem 
With complete state and glory of a crown : 
Fifty fair footmen by my chariot run, 

Ana to the air whose rupture rings my fame, 
Where’er I ride, they ofier reverence. 

Why should not Abalom, that in his face 
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A LOOKING GLASS FOR ENGLAND 


Carries the final purpose of his God, 

That iS| to work him grace in Israel, 

Endeavour to achieve with all his strength 
The state that most mav satisfy his joy, 
Keeping hi$ statutes and his covenants sure ? 
His thunder is entangled in my hair, 

And with my beauty is his lightning quench’d : 
I am the man he made to glory in, 

When by the errors of my father’s sin 
He lost the path that led into the land 
Wherewith our chosen ancestors were blcss’d. 


A LOOKING GLASS FOR ENGLAND AND 
LONDON, A TRAGl-COMEDY 

Bv Thomas Loixie amd Rosert 

Alvida, JParam*mr u Raski, irrat Kino oJ Assyria, m ^mrjr 
Kin^ of CthciR 

Jh* Ladies, go stt you down amidst this bower, 

And let the eunuchs play you all asleep . 

Put garlands made of roses on your heads, 

And play the wantons, whilst 1 talk awhile. 

Ladtti, Thou beautiful of all the world, we will. 

[ExiunU 

Jtv. King of Cilicia, kind and courteous, 

Like to thyself because a lovely king, 

Come, lay thee down upon thy mistress’ knee, 

And I will sing and talk of love to thee. 

CtL Most gracious paragon of excellence. 

It fits not such an abject prince as I, 

To talk with Rasni’s paramour and love* 

Ah, To talk, sweet friend ^ who would not talk 
with thee ? 

O, be not coy ! art thou not only fair i 
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Come, twine thine arms about this snow-white 
neck, 

A love-nest for the great Assyrian king : 

Blushing I tell thee, foir Cihcian prince, 

None but thyself can mcnt such a grace. 

Cii Madam, I hope you mean not for to mock me. 
Ah. No, king, fair king, my meaning is to yoke thee, 
Hear me but sing of love, then by my sighs, 

My tears, my glancing look, my changed cheer, 
Thou shall perceive how I do hold thee dear. 

CiL Sing, madam, if you please, but love in jest 
Ah* Nay, I will love, and sigh at every rest. 

[S/ir sings, 

B«auty, where wast thou born» 
rhu» to hold th>fcelf »n scorn 
Whenw Bciuty kiw’d to woo thee, 

Thou by Beauty dost undo me 
Heigho, deAipise me not ! 

I and thou^ in sooth, sre one, 

Fairer thou, I fairer none 

Wanton thou, and wih thou, wanton, 

Yield a cruel heart to plane on ^ 

Du me right, and do me reason , 

Cruelty is cur&ed creas<in 

Heigho, ! love I hngh-ho, I love f 
Heigho ! and yet he eyet me not 


CiL Madam, your song is passing passionate, 

Ah» And wilt thou not, then, pity my estate ? 

G/. Ask love of them who pity ina> impart 

Ah. I ask of thee, sweet , thou hast stole my heart. 

CiL Your love is fixed on a greater king. 

Ah. Tut, women’s love — it is a fickle thing. 

I love my Rasni for my dignity, 

I love Cilician king for his sweet eye ; 

I love my Rasni since he rules the world, 

But more I love this kingly little world. 

How sweet he looks ’ — O, were I Cinthia’s fere, 
And thou, Endymion, I should hold thcc dear ; 
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Thus should mine arms be spread about thy ncck^ 
Thus would I kiss my love at every beck ; 

Thus would I siah to see thee swcedy sleep. 

And if thou widrdst not soon, thus would 1 weep ^ 


And th 


td thus, 


and thus, and thus, thus much I love 

>■ - i*ir * i, ^ r —I - -ji -t n,-, jt 


THE SPANISH TRAGEDY: OR HIER- 
ONIMO IS MAD AGAIN. 

A TRAGFJir BY Thomas Km 

Horatio the «« of Hifrosimo j; muritr-J tihi > /it n jtij/jsg v/Uk ku 
mutrrsJ Uc LI XtPCkiA mt^kt tn an arl jr in k,i father m ^rAen Tkt 
wntrAtren (BALTHAZAR ht rivals ami LoRtXZO thr kn^ker 9/ BeLIMPCRIA^ 
kAmg kxt My m a tru HuqRONJMO tj aMaktmJ ky tk* ^rtrs ^ BCUM' 
KRIA, ami ^vmtn^ tni tatit ku garJ^w^ tkf h^hl a tank tJui 

tka Wfrdartd man a ktJ jam tkt/ he At/ira’-UJ 

Hieronimo mad. 

Hter. Mv son * and what ’s a son ? A thing begot 
Within a pair of minutes, there about , 

A lump bred up in darkness, and doth serve 
To balance these light creatures we call women j 
And, at nmc months’ end, creeps forth to light. 
What IS there vet m a son, 

To make a father dote, rave, or run mad ? 

Being born, it pouts, cries, and breeds teeth. 

What IS there yet in a son i He must he fed, 

Be taught to go, and speaks Ay, or )et 
Why might not a man love a calf as well ; 

Or melt in passion o’er a frisking kid, 

As for a son f Mcthmks a young bacon, 

Or a fine little smooth horse colt, 

Should move a man as much as doth a son : 

For one of these, in very httlc tunc, 
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Will grow to some good use jjwhcrcas a son, 
The more he grows in staturc^d in years, 

The more unsquarM, unbcvcll'd he appears, 
Reckons his parents among the rank of fools, 
Strikes care upon their heads with his mad nots; 
Makes them look old, before they meet with age. 
This IS a son ^ jAnd what a loss were this, 
Consider’d truly > O, but my Horatio 
Grew out of reach of these insatiate humours : 
He loved his loving parents , 

He was mv comfort, and his mother’s joy, 

The very arm that did hold up our house : 

Our hopes were stored up in him, 

None but a damned murderer could hate him. 

He had not seen the back of nineteen year, 
When his strong arm unhors’d 
The proud prince Balthazar, and his great mind, 
Too full of honour, took him to his mercy 
That valiant but ignoble Portingal ^ 

Well, heaven is heaven still • 

And there is Nemesis, and Funes, 

And things call’d w'hips, 

And they sometimes do meet with murderers * 
They do not always ’scape, that *s some comfort. 
Ay, ay, av , and then time steals on, 

And steals, and steals, till violence leaps forth. 
Like thunder wrapped in a bail of fire, 

And so doth bring confusion to them all. 

Jaques Pedro, servants, 

Jaq. I wonder, Pedro, why our master thus 
At midnight sends us with our torches light, 
When man, and bird, and beast, arc all at rest, 
Save those that watch for rape and bloody murder. 
Fed, O jaques, know thou that our master’s mind 
Is much distraught, since his Horatio died, 

And — now his aged years should sleep in rest, 
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His heart in quiet — like a desperate man, 

Grows lunatic and childish for his son. 

Sometimes, as he doth at hi$ table sit, 

He speaks as if Horaao stood by him ; 

Then starting m a rage, falls on the earth, 

Cnes out ^ Horatio, where is my Horatio ? ” 

So that with extreme grief and cutting sorrow 
There is not left in him one inch of man . 

Sec, where he comes* 

Enter HlERONIMO. 

Hter, I pry through every crevice of each wall, 

Look on each tree, and search through every 
brake, 

Beat on the bushes, stamp our gran dam earth, 

Dive in the water, and stare up to heaven . 

Yet cannot I behold my son Horatio. 

How now, who ’s there ? spirits, spirits ^ 

Pe(i \Vc arc your servants that attend you, sir* 

Hirr, What make you with )our torches in the dark ^ 
Ped You bid us light them, and attend you here. 
Htcr, No, no, you arc deceiv’d ’ not I , — you arc 
deceiv’d • 

Was I so mad to bid you light your torches now ? 
Light me your torches at the mid of noon, 
Whenas the sun-god rides in all his glory ; 

Light me your torches then. 

Prd, Then wc burn dayliglit. 

Htrr, Let It be burnt , night is a murd’rous slut, 
That would not have her treasons to be seen , 

And yonder pale-fac*d Hecate there, the moon, 
Doth give consent to that is done in darkness j 
And all those stars that gaze upon her face, 

Arc aglets^ on her sleeve, pins on her train ; 

And those that should be powerful and divine, 

Do sleep in darkness, when they most should shine. 
^ of points* 

8i 
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Ped^ Provoke them not, fiiir sir, with tempting words : 
The heavens are gracious, and your miseries 
And sorrow make you speak, you know not what. 
Hter* Viliam, thou best ! and thou dost nought 
But tell me I am mad : thou best, 1 am not mad ! 
I know thee to be Pedro, and he Jaques. 

I ^11 prove It to thee , and were I mad, how could I ? 
Where was she that same night, 

When my Horatio was murder’d ^ 

She should have shone . search thou the book. — 
Had the moon shone, 

In my boy’s face there was a kind of grace, 

That I know — nay, I do know — had the murd’rcr 
seen him, 

His weapon would have fall’n and cut the earth, 
Had he been fram’d of naught but blood and death. 
1 Alack ^ when mischief doth it knows not what, 

I What shall we say to mischief^ 

Isabella his wife enter 

ha. Dear Hieronimo, come in a-doors ; 

O, ^ek not means so to increase thy sorrow. 
\Hter. Indeed, Isabella, we do nothing here , 

I I do not cry ask Pedro, and ask jaques , 

Not I indeed , we are very merry, very merry. 
ha. How ? be merry here, be merry here ? 

Is not this the place, and this the very tree, 

Where my Horatio died, where he was murder’d ? 
Hter. Was — do not say what let her weep it out. 
This was the tree , I set it of a kernel • 

And when our hot Spam could not let it grow, 

But that the infant and the human sap 
Began to wither, duly twice a morning 
Would I be sprinkling it with fountain-water. 

At last It grew and grew, and bore and bore. 

Till at the length 

It grew a gallows, and did bear our so'i : 
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It bore thy fruit and mine. O wicked, wicked 
plant I 

See, who knock there. {One knocks wsthtn at the 
door . ) 

Fed. It is a painter^ sir. 

Hier, Bid him come in, and paint some comfort, 

For surely there ’s none lives but painted comfort. 
Let him come in ^ one knows not what may 
chance ; 

God’s will that I should set this tree * — but even so 
Masters ungrateful servants rear from nought, 

And then they hate them that did bring them up. 

Enter the Painter. 

Pain, God bless )ou, sir. 

Hter Wherefore ' win, thou scornful villain ? 

How, where, or by what means should I be blessed i 
Isa, What wouldst thou have, good fellow ? 

Patn Justice, madam 
Hter. O ambitious beggar ^ 

Wouldst thou have that that lives not in the world ? 
Why, all the undcKed mines cannot buy 
An ounce of justice ^ 

^Tis a jewel so inestimable. I tell thee, 

God hath engross'd all justice in his hands, 

And there is none but w'hat comes from him 
Patn. O, then I sec 

That God must right me for my murder’d son 
Hter, How, was tin son murder’d ^ 

Patn, A), sir ; no man did hold a son so dear. 

Hter. What, not as thine ^ t hat ’s a he , 

As massy as the earth I had a son, 

Whose feast unvalu’d hair did weigh 
A thousand of thy sons and he was murder’d. 
Pain. Alas, sir, I had no more but he. 

Hter. Nor I, nor I • but this same one of mine 
Was worth a legion. But all is one, 
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Pedro, Jaques, go in a-doors } Isabella, go^ 

And this good fellow here and I 

W ill range this hideous orchard up and down, 

Like to two lions reavid of their young. 

Go in a-doors, I say. [Exeunt. 

{The Painter and he sit down.) 

Come, let ’s talk wisely now. 

Was thy son murder’d ^ 

Pain. Ay, sir. 

Hter. So was mine. 

How dost take it ? art thou not sometime mad ? 

Is there no tricks that come before thme eyes ? 

Pam, O lord, yes, sir. 

Hier, Art a painter ^ canst paint me a tear, or a 
wound, a grpan, or a sigh ? canst paint me such 
a tree as this ? 

Pam. Sir, I am sure you have heard of my painting : 
my name *s Ba/ardo 

Hter, Bazardo ' afore God, an excellent fellow. 
Look }ou, sir, do )ou see, I ’d have you paint 
me for my gallery, m your oil colours matted, 
and draw me five years )ounger than I am — do 
ye see, sir, let five years go , let them go — my 
wife Isabella standing by me, with a speaking 
look to my son Horatio, which should intend 
to this or some such-like purpose God hless 
theey my sweet son; ” and my hand leaning upon 
his head thus, sir; do you sec ^ — may it be done ? 

Pam. Very well, sir. 

Hier. Nay, I pray, mark me, sir then, sir, would I 
have you paint me this tree, this very tree. 
Canst paint a doleful cry ? 

Pam. Seemingly, sir. 

Hur. Nay, it should cry , but all is one Well, sir, 
paint me a youth run through and through with 
villains’ swords, hanging upon this tree. Canst 
thou draw a murderer ? 
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Pain. I *11 winant you, *ir ; riiive the pattern of 
the most notorious villains that ever lived in all 
Spain. 

HUr, O, let them be wor«, worse : stretch thme 
art, and let their beards be of Judas his own 
colour, and let their eyebrows jutty over, in any 
case observe that. Then, sir, after some violent 
noise, bring me forth in my shirt, and my gown 
under mine arm, with my torch in my hand, 
and mv sword reared up thus . — and with these 
words, noise ts this? who calls Hiero- 

mmo ^ May it be done ? 

Patn, Yea, sir, 

Hter, Well, sir ; then bring me forth, bring me 
through alley and alley, still with a distracted 
countenance going along, and let my hair heave 
up my night-cap Let the clouds scowl, make 
the moon dark, the stars extinct, the winds 
blowing, the bells tolling, the owls shneking, 
the toads croaking, the minutes jarring, and the 
clock striking twelve. And then at last, sir, 
starting, behold a man hanging, and tottering 
and tottering, as you know the wind will wave 
a man, and I with a trice to cut him down. 
And looking u|>on him by the advantage of my 
torch, find it to be my son Horatio. There you 
may show a passion, there you may show a 
passion * Draw me like old Priam of Troy, 
crying “ The house is a-firc, the house is a-fire, 
as the torch over mv head ^ Make me curse, 
make me rave, make me cry, make me mad, 
make me well again, make me curse hell, in- 
vocate heaven, and in the end leave me in a 
trance — and so forth 

Patn. And is this the end I 

Hter, O no, there in no end : the end is death and 
madness 1 As I am never better than when 1 
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am mad : then methinks I am a brave fellow; 
then 1 do wonders : but reason abuseth me , 
and there ’s the torment, there ’s the hell. At 
last, sir, bring me to one of the murderers ; 
were he as strong as Hector, thus would I tear 
and drag him up and down 

\Ht heats the Painter in, 

whjch ar^ th<» \ery salt of the old play which 
without them hue a caput mortuum, »uch another piece of 
flarness as Loenne >, kin«, in his rtpuhlicacion o( tht* (ragedyt 
has thrust rut of the text into the note « as omitted in the Second 
Edition, ** printed for Ed Allde, amended of such g^rosi biunderi 
as passed in the hrst *' and thinWi them to have b^n fputti n$ Sy 
*hf pUv'rj — \ iate discoury at Uulwuh College has ascertained 
^hat two sundry paymtnts were made to IWn Jonson by the 
Theatre for furnishing dddmon'* to Hicrcnvimo See last edition 
of bhakspeare by Ried 1 here u nothing in the undoubted 
plays of Jonson w^irh wouIJ auilu'nir us tf» 'suppoKt that he 
could ha'e supplied hr <n.cne' mi question 1 should suspect the 
agency of some ** mo re p<> ent s]>iri t Webster might have 
iurnished them I he>“are luii ol that wild solemn preternatural 
vast of grief %^luch btwdders us in the l) m.hcis of JSlaif> j 


ARDEN OF FEV^LRSHAVI, HIS TRUE 
AND LAMENTABLE TRAGEDY. 

Acthor Unkvcms, I 

AUCC A.eoeN h'r pjnm Mr rt tk' mttrjr fl/ 

her ' 

Xtos, How now, Alice ^ what, sad and pavsionatc ^ 
Make rne partaker of thy iKrnsivcncs^ . 

Fire divided burns with lesser force, 

Al, But I will dam that fire in mv breast, 

Till by the force thereof my part consume. 

Ah, Mosbie ^ 

Mos. Such deep pathaires, like to a cannon’s burst 
Discharged a^inst a ruinated wall, 

Breaks my relenting heart in thousand pieces. 
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Ungentle Alice, thy sorrow is my sore % 

Thou know’st it well, and *tjs thy policy 
To forge distressful looks to wound a breast 
Where lies a heart which dies when thou art sad. 
It IS not love that loves to anger love . 

yf/. It \s not love that loves to murdcriovc. 

Af os, H owThe'an yoii 

Al, Thou knowest how dearly Arden loved me. 

Afos, And then i 

Al And then— conceal the rest, for ^tis too bad. 

Lest that my words be earned to the wind, 

And published in the world to both our shames. 

I prav thee, Mosbic, let our spring-time wither ; 
Our harvest else will yield but loathsome weeds. 
Forget, I pray thee, what hath passed betwixt us, 
For how 1 blush and tremble at the thoughts ! 

Mos. What ^ are you changed ? 

A I i\\\ to iny former happy life again, 

From title of an <kJiou> strumpet’s name 
'Fo honest Arden’s wite, not Arden’s honest wife — 
Ha, Mosbic * ’tis thou hxst nfled me of that 
And made me slanderous to a!) my kin , 

E\cn m my forehead is tin name ingravcn, 

A mean artificer, that low-born name, 

I was bewitched woe w'orth the hapless hour 
And all the causes that cncTTanteJ fnjrt— * 

.1/31 NaV, If thou ban, let me hrmKc curses forth, 
And if )ou stand so nicclv at tour fame. 

Let me repent the credit 1 hate lost. 

I have neglected matters of import 
I'hat would have stated me above thy state, 
Forslowcd advantages, and spurned at time 
Ay, Fortune’s right hand Moshic hath forsook 
To take a w^anton giglot by the left. 

I left the marriage of an honest maid, 

Whose dowr)*^ would have weighed down all thy 
wealth, 
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Whose beauty and demeanour far exceeded thee : 
This certain good I lost for changing bad. 

And wrapt my credit in thy company. 

I was bewitched, that is no theme of thine, 

|And thou unhallowed hast enchanted me. 

But I will break thy spells and exorcisms, 

And put another sight upon these eyes 
That showed my heart a raven for a dove. 

Thou art not fair, I viewed thee not till now ; 
Thou art not kind, till now I knew thee not ; 

And now the rain hath beaten off thy gilt, 

Thy worthless copper shows thee counterfeit, 
pt grieves me not to see how foul thou art, 
put mads me that ever I thought thee fsiir. 

Go, get thee gone, a copesmate for thy huK ^ ; 

I am too good to be thy favourite 
AL Ay, now I see, and too soon find it true, 

Which often hath been told me by my friends. 
That Mosbie loves me not but for my wealth, 
Which too incredulous I ne’er believed 
Nay, hear me speak, Mosbie, a word or two , 

I ’ll bite my tongue if I speak bittcrK 
Look on me, Mosbie, or else 1 ’ll kilf myself ; 
Nothing shall hide me from thy stormy l< ok. 

If thou cry war, there is no peace for me ; 

I will do penance for offending thcc, 

And burn this praycr-b<x)k, which I here use. 

The holy word that had converted me. 

See, Mosbie, I will tear away the leaves, 

And all the leaves, and in this golden cover 
Shall thy sweet phrases and thy letters dwell ; 

And thereon will I chiefly meditate, 

And hold no other sect but such devotion. 

Wilt thou not look ? is all thy love o’erw helmed ? 
Wilt thou not hear ? what malice stops thme ears i 
Why speaks thou not ^ wh at silence tiK thv tcy n j pe f 
Thou hast been sighted as the eagle is, 
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And heard as quicklv as the fearful hare^ 

And spoke as smoothly as an orator. 

When I have bid thee hear or see or speak. 

And art thou sensible m none of these ^ 

Weigh all thy good turns with this little &ult, 
And I deserve not Mosbie’s muddy looks, 

A fence of trouble is not thicken^ still . 

Be clear again, I ’ll ne’er more trouble thee. 

Moi. O no, I am a base artificer 

Mv wings are feathered for a lowly flight. 

Mosbic ^ fic * no, not for a thousand pound. 

Make love to you r why, ’tis unpardonable , 

Wc beggars must not breathe where gentles arc, 
AL Sweet Mosbic is as gentle as a king, 

And I too blind to judge him otherwise, 
n^low crs sometimes spring i n fall ow land Q 
^Wcedrin garden^ roscs^row , / 

So, whatsocVr^myTCfosbie^s father was, 

Himself IS valued gentle by his worth 
M91. Ah, how you women can insinuate*, 

And clear a trespass with \our sweet-ser tongue * 

I will forget this quarrel, gentle Alice, 

Pro^ ided I ’ll he tempted so no more 

AU)K\« vaitk ku /riind Flt^^«Lrv, /rjt ‘ a* m-hi U AlU>ts’$ 
kmtM 4/ F~%strikaM^ xt^hert k: u Lttx n? tt f*r kirc^ bif 

AlJCl and MoIHUC murder ktm Fl-'%SK.Lts ti tmUrru^*td im a ettfr, iu 
tivTi leti tke a BAD wat, by om 

^ tke Ooft^er Kijf kn /‘nrmd 

Ard, Come, master Franklin, onwards with your tale. 
Frank I ’ll assure you, sir, you usk me much : 

A heavy blood is gathered at my heart, 

And on the sudden is my wind so short 
As hindercth the passage ot my speech , 

So fierce a qualm yet ne'er assailed me. 

Ard. Come, master Franklin, let us go on softly: 
The annoyance of the dust or else some meat 
You ace at dinner cannot brook with you. 
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I have been often so^ and soon amended. 

Frank, Do you remember where my talc did leave ? 
jfrd, Ay^ where the gentleman did check his wife— 
frank. She being reprehended for the fact, 

Witness produced that took her with the deed, 

Her glove brought in which there she left behind, 
And many other assured arguments, 

Her husband asked her whether it were not so. 
Ard, Her answer then ^ I wonder how she looked, 
Having forsworn it with so vehement oaths, 

And at the instant so approved upon her. 

Frank, First did she cast her eves down on the earth, 
Watching the drops that fell amain from thence ; 
Then softly draws she forth her handkerchcr, 

And modestly she wipes her tcar-slairicd face ; 
Then hemmed she out, to clear her voice should 
seem, 

And with a majest) addressed herself 
To encounter all their accusations. 

Pardon me, master Arden, I can no more ; 

"I his fighting at mv heart makes short mv wind, 
Ard Come, wc are almost now at Raynum Down . 
Your pretty talc bcguilo the weary way, 

I would )ou were in state to tell it out. 

[Thry an set upun Ay the Ruffians. 


THE WARS OF CYRUS : A TRAGEDY. 

Author. Ukkkown, >594* 

Dumb show exploded. 

Chorus [to the audience). Xenophon 

Warrants what wc record of Panthca. 

It is writ in sad and tragic terms, 

May move you tears ; then, you content, our Muse, 
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That scorns to trouble fOu again with toys 
Or needless anttcs, imiutions, 

Or shows, or new devices sprung of late, 

We have exiled them from our tragic stage. 

As trash of their tradition, that can bring 
Nor instance nor excuse. For what they 
Instead of mournful plaints our Chorus ungs ; 
Although It be against the upstart guise, 

Yet, warranted by grave antiquity, 

We will revive the which hath long been done. 


EDWARD THE THIRD AN HISTORICAL 
PLAY. 

Aitthor Unksown, 1596. 

Tk* KinG» tiu Jitlf of the krrttu CoOSTtM Of 

hjf tkt Sii4ty and rnt<ri«unfd ky Arr, lo^tt 

ktr 

Edward [s^lui] She IS grown more fairer far since I 
came hither, 

Her \oicc more silver every word than other, 

Her wit more fluent. What a stran<?e discourse 
Unloldcd she of David and his Scors^ 

Even thus^ quoth she, he spake, and then spake 
broad 

With epithets and accents of tlic Scot, 

Rut somewhat better than the Scot could speak 
And thus, quoth she, and answered then herself; 
For who could speak like her ^ but she hcrsicif 

^ So ] pomt u , instead o( the hnci as \t ttaodi in thti unique 

topy— 

Nor instance nor excuse for what they do 

I he sense ! take to bc^ what the common playwrights db (or 
show by action — the ** inexplicable dumb show ** of ^akspeare), 
our Chorus reUitt, The foUowUig lines hare else no coherence. 
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Breathes from the wal^ an angel’s note from heaven 
Of sweet defiance to her barWous foes. — 

When she would talk of peace^ methmks her tongue 
Commanded war to prison ; when of war, 

It wakened Caesar from his Roman grave, 

To hear war beautified by her discourse. 

Wisdom IS foolishnc^ but in tongue ; 

Beauty a slander, but in her fair face i 
There is no summer, but in her cheerful looks, 
Nor frosty winter, but m her disdain. 

I cannot blame the Scots that did besiege her, 

For she is all the treasure of our land ; 

But call them cowards, that they ran awa> , 

Having so rich and fair a cause to stay. 

The Countess npeh the King’s unlawful sud. 

Coun. Sorry I am to see my liege so sad * 

What may thy subject do to drive from thee 
This gloomy consort, sullen Melancholy ? 

King. Ah, lady ^ I am blunt, and cannot strew 
The flowers of solace in a ground of shame : 

Since I came hither, countess, I am wrong’d. 
dun. Now God forbid that any m my hou%c 
Should think my sovereign wrong ' Thncc gentle 
king, 

Acquaint me with your cause of diMrontent. 

King. How near then shall I be to remedy ^ 

Coun, As near, my liege, as all my woman’s power 
Can pawn itself to buy thy remedy. 

King, If thou speak’st true, then have I my redress : 
Engage thy power to redeem my lovs, 

And I am joyful, countess ^ else 1 die. 
dun, I will, my liege. 

King, Swear, countess, that thou wilt. 
dun. ^ heaven, I will. 

King. Then take thyself a little way aside, 

And Cell thyself, a king doth dote on thec ^ 
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Say that within thy power it doth lie 
To make him happy, and that thou hast sworn 
To give him all the joy within thy power ; 

Do this, and tell me when I shall be happy* 

Coun» Ail this IS done, my thrice*dread sovereign. 
That power of love, that I have power to give. 
Thou hast, with all devout obedience , 

Employ me how thou wilt in proof thereof. 

King. Thou hcar'st me say that I do dote on thee. 
C^un. If on my beauty, take it if thou canst ; 

Though little, I do prize it ten times less : 

If on my virtue, take it if thou canst , 

For virtuc^s store by giving doth augment : 

Be It on what it will, that I can give 
And thou canst take away, inherit it. 

King. It IS thy beauty that I would enjoy, 

Coun. O, were it pmted, I would wipe it off, 

And dispossess myself to give it thee , 

But, sovereign, it is solder’d to my life 
Take one, and both , for, like an humble shadow, 
It haunts the sunshine of my summer’s hfe 
King But thou mayst lend it me to sport withal. 
Ccun. As easy may my intellectual soul 
Be lent away, and yet my body live. 

As lend my body, |:>alacc to my soul, 

Away from her, and yet retain mv soul. 

My body is her bower, her court, her abbey, 

And she an angel, pure, divine, unspotted , 

If I should lend her house, my lord, to thee, 

I kill my poor soul, and my poor soul me. 

King. Didst thou not swear to give me what I would ? 
C^un. I did, my liege, so what you would, I could. 
King. I wish no more of thee, than thou mayst give j 
Nor beg I do not, but I rather buy. 

That is thy love , and for that love of thine, 

In rich exchange I tender to thee mine, 

Coun But that your lips were sacred, my lord, 
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You would profiine the holy name love. 

That love you offer me, you cannot give j 
For Caesar owes that tribute to his queen. 

That love you beg of me, I cannot give j 
For Sarah owes that duty to her lord. 

He that doth clip or counterfeit your stamp. 

Shall die, my lord , and shall your sacred self 
Commit high treason Against the King ot Heaven, 
To stamp his image in forbidden metal, 

Forgetting your allegiance and your oath ? 

In violating marriage’ sacred law, 

You break a greater honour than yourself. 

To be a king is of a younger house 
Than to be marrted : your progenitor, 

Sole-reignmg Adam on the universe, 

By God was honour’d for a married man 
But not by him anointed for a king. 

It IS a penalty to break your statutes. 

Though not enacted with your highness’ hand ; 
How much more to infringe the holy act, 

Made by the mouth of God, seal’d with his hand ? 
I know, my sovereign, in my husband’s love. 

Who now doth loyal service m his wars, 

Doth but to try the wife of Salisbury, 

Whether she will hear a wanton’s talc, or no , 

Lest being therein guilty by my stay, 

From that, not from my liege, I turn away. 

Ktng Whether is her beauty bv her words divine, 
jOr are her words sweet chaplains to her beauty ? 
jLike as the wind doth beautify a sail, 

I And as a sail becomes the unseen wind, 

So do her words her beauties, beauties words. 

Coun. He hath sworn me by the name of God 
To break a vow, made by the name of God. 

What if I swear by this right hand of mine 
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To cut this right hand oflf ? the better way 
Were to profiame the ido4 than confound it. 


Flattery^ 

Jr O thou world, great nurse of flattcrv, 

jWhy dost thou tip men’s tongues with golden 
J words, 

I And poise their deeds with weight of heavy lead, 
That fair performance cannot follow promise ^ 

O, that a man might hold the heart’s close book 
And choke the lavish tongue, when it doth utter 
The breath of falsehood, not character’d there ! 


Sin worst in high phite. 

An honourable grave is more esteem’d 
Than the polluted closet of a king , 

The greater man, the greater is the thing, 

Be Jt good or bad, that he shall undertake , 

An unreputed mote, fl) mg m the sun, 

Presents a greater substance than it is ; 

The freshest summer’s day doth soonest taint 
The loathed carrion that it seems to kiss , 

Deep arc the blows made with a might) axe. 
That sin does ten times aggravate itscU, 

That IS committed m a holy place , 

An evil deed, done by authority. 

Is sm and subornation , deck an ape 
In tissue, and the beauty of the robe 
Adds but the greater scorn unto the beast ; 

That poison sheweth worst in a golden cup , 
Dark night seems darker by the lightning Hi^h ; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeU^ j 
And every glory that inclines to sm. 

The shame is treble by the opposite. 
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THE TWO ANGRY WOMEN OF 
ABINGDON, A COMEDY: 

Bv Henhv Porter, 1599. 
Proverh^monger* 

This formal fool, your man, speaks nought but 
proverbs, 

And speak men what they can to him, he ’ll answer 
With some rhyme rotten sentence or old saying, 
Such spokes as the ancient of the parish use, 

With “ Neighbour, ’t is an old proverb and a true. 
Goose giblets are good meat, old sack better than 
new ; ” 

Then sajs another, “Neighbour, that is true ; ** 
And when each man hath drunk his gallon round, 
A penny pot, for that ’s the old man’s gallon, 
Then doth he lick his bps, and stroke his beard 
That’s glued together with the slavering drops 
Of yesty ale, and when he scarce can trim 
His gouty fingers, thus he ’ll fillip it, 

And with a rotten hem say, “ Hey, my hearts, 
Merry go sorry 1 Cock and pie, mv heart^ * ’* 

And then their saving penn) proverb comes, 

And that is this, “ They that will to the wine, 

^ our lady mistress, shall lay their penny to mmc/* 
This was one of this penny-father’s bastards, 

For, on my life, he was never begot 

Without the consei^t of some great proverb-monger. 

She-iVft, 

Why, she will flout the devil, and make blush 
The boldest face of man that e’er man saw j 
He that hath best opinion of his wit, 

And hath his brain-pan fraught with bitter jests 
Or of hib own, or stol’n, or howsoever, 
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Let him stand neVr so high in hts own conceit, 
Her wit ’s a sun that melts him down like butter, 
And makes him sit at table pancake-wisc. 

Flat, flatL God knows, and ne’er a word to say , 
Yet she ll not leave him then, but like a tyrant 
She ’ll persecute the poor wiNbeaten man, 

And BO be-bang him with dry bobs and scof!^ 
When he is down, most cowardly, good faith. 

As I have pitied the poor patient. 

There came a farmer’s son a>wooing to her, 

A proper man, well-landed too he was, 

A man that for his wit need not to ask 
What time a year ’t were need to sow his oats 
Nor yet his barley, no, nor when to reap, 

To plough his fallows, or to fell his trees, 
Well-cxpencnc’d thus each kind of way ; 

After a two months’ labour at the most. 

And yet ’t was well he held it out so long, 

He left his love, she had so laced his lips 
He could say nothing to her but “Grod be with ye !” 
Why, she, when men have din’d, and call for cheese. 
Will straight maintain lests bitter to digest j 
And then some one will fall to argument, 

Who, if he over-master her with reason. 

Then she ’ll begin to buffet him with mocks. 

Master Course y proposei to hi son a wife. 

Frank Goursey, Ne’er trust me, father, the shape of 
marriage. 

Which I do see m others, seens so severe, 

I dare not put mv youngling liberty 
Under the awe of that instruction ; 

And yet I grant the limits of free youth 
Going astray arc often restrain’d by that. 

But mistress wedlock, to my summer thoughts, 
Will be too cu!^, I fear : O, should she snip 
My pleasure-aiming mind, I shall be sad, 
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And swcar> when I did marry, I was mad ! 

Old Gmrs^y. But, boy, let my experience teach thee 
this — 

Yet, m good faith, thou speak st not much amiss , — 
When first thy mother’s fame to me did come, 
Thy grandsire thus then came to me his son, 

And even my words to thee to me he said, 

And as thou say’st to him I said, 

But m a greater huff and hotter blood, — 

I tell ye, on youth’s tiptoes then I stood . 

Says he (good faith, this was his very say), 

“ When I was young, I was but reason’s fool. 

And went to wedding as to wisdom’s school ; 

It taught me much, and much I did forget, 

But, beaten much, by it I got some wit ; 

Though I was shackled from an often scout, 

Yet I would wanton it when I was out ; 

’T was comfort, old acquaintance then to meet. 
Restrained liberty attain’d is sweet.” 

Thus said my father to thy father, son, 

And thou mayst do this too, as I have done. 

Wandering tn the dark all nights 

O, when will this same year of night have end ? 
Long look’d for day’s sun, when wilt thou ascend ? 
Let not this thief friend, misty veil of night 
Encroach on day, and shadow thy fair light, 
Whilst thou com’st tardy from thy Thetis’ bed, 
Blushing forth golden hair and glorious red j 
O, stay not long, bright lantern of the day, 

To light my mist way feet to my right way ! 


[The pleasant comedy, from which these extracts are taken, is 
contemporary with some of the earliest of Shakspeare's, and U no 
whit inferior to either the Comedy of Errors, or theTamins of the 
Shrew, for instance It is full of business, humour ano merry 
malice Us night-scenes are peculiarly sprightly and wakeful ; 
the versification unencumbered, and rich isdth compound epithets. 
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Why do we go on with eeer^new edition# of Pord,ind Massinger, 
and the thnce-reprmted Selections of Dodiiey ? what we want is 
as many rolumes more as these latter consist of, filled with plays 
(such as this\ of which we know comparatively nothing. Not a 
third part oi the treasures of old English dramatic literature has 
been exhausted Are we afraid that the genius of Shakspeare 
would snfier in our estimate by the disclosure ^ He would indeed 
be somewhat lessened as a miracle and a prodigy But he would 
lose no height by the confestion When a giant is shown to us, 
does It detract from the cunosit^r to be told that he has at home a 
gigantic brood of brethren, less only than himself? Along mfttk 
ntm, nor from him, sprang up the race of mighty dramatists, who, 
compared with the Otways and Rowes that followed, were as 
Miltons to a Young or an Akensidc That he was their elder 
brother, not their parent, is evident from the fact of the very few 
direct imitations of him to be found in their writings Webster, 
Decker, Heywood, and the rest of his great contemporaries went 
on their own ways, and followed their individual impulses, not 
blindly prescribing to themselves his track Marlowe, the true 
(though imperfect^ father of our tragedy ^ preceded him The 
carntdif of Fletcher is essentially unlike to that of his T is out 
of no detracting spirit that 1 speak thus, for the plays of Shaks* 
peare have been the strongest and the sweetest rood of my mind 
from infancy , but I resent the comparative obscurity in which 
some of his most valuable co-operators remain, who were his 
dear intimates, his stage and his chamber- fellows while he lived, 
and to whom hts gentle spirit doubtlessly then awarded the full 
, portion of their genius, as from them toward himself appears to 
\ have been no grudging of hu acknowledged excellence ] 


TWO TRAGEDIES IN ONE 

By Robert Yarrington, who urote in the Reign 
OF Elizabeth. 

Trutkj tkr CkoruJ, to thr ij>fctatcn 

All you, the sad spectators of this act, 

Whose hearts do taste a feeling pensivencss 
Of this unheard-of savage massacre. 

Oh be far off to harbour such a thought 
As this audacious murderer put in use^ 

I sec your sorrows flow up to the brim, 

And overflow your checks with brinish tears, 
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But though this sight bring surfeit to the eye, 
Delight your ears with pleasing harmony. 

That cars may countercheck vour eyes, and say, 
Why shed you tears ? this deed is but a P/jay.” ^ 

JUifmrdirer Au mUr^ aA^ut U jioxtr a%My tju irtt^k «/ the kavtmg 
severed ft fmm the Umbs 

Hark, Rachel, I will cross the water straight, 

And fling this middle mention of a man 
In some ditch. 

[It i» curious, that this old play comprises the distinct action 
of two atrocities , the one a %'ulgar murder, committed m our own 
ThameS‘Street, with the names and incidents truly and historically 
set down , the other a murder in high life, supposed to be acting 
at the same time in Italy, the scenes alternating between that 
country and England the story of the Utter is, mutatts 
no other than that of our own Babes in the Wood,*’ transferred 
to Italy, from delicacy no doubt to some of the family of the rich 
wicked uncle, who might yet be living The treatment of the 
two didera as the romaoce^like narratives in “God’s Revenge 
against Murder/* lo which the actors of the murders (with the 
trifling exception that they wre murderers) are represented as 
most accomplished and every way amiable young gentlefolks of 
either sex — as much as that diflers from the honest uoglossing 
pages of the homely Newgate Ordinary ] 


THE DOWNFALL OF ROBERT, EARL 
OF HUNTINGDON, AN HISTORICAL 
PLAY. 

Bv Henry Chettle and Anthony Musday, i6oi. 

Chorus, Skelton, the Poet 

Skelton [to the audience). This youth that leads yon 
virgin by the hand 

As doth the sun, the morning richly clad, 


' The whole theory of the reason of our delight in tragic repre- 
sentations, which has cost so many elaborate chapters of criticism, 
is condensed m these four last lines — Anti^tle quinttseaituilued. 
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THE EARL OF HUNTINGDON 

1$ our carl Robert— or your Robin Hood— 

That in those days was earl of Huntingdon* 

Rosin recpunU to Marian the pUoiurtt of a forest hfe 

Rshm. Manan, thou secst, though courtly pleasures 
want, 

Yet country sport m Sherwood is not scant ; 

For the soul-ravishing delicious sound 
Of instrumental music, we have found 
The winged quinsters, with divers notes 
Sent from their quaint recording pretty throats, 

On every branch that compasseth our bower, 
Without command contenting us each hour. 

For arras hangings and rich tapestry, 

We have sweet Nature’s best embroidery. 

For thy steel glass, wherein thou wont’st to look, 
Thy crystal eyes gaze m a crystal brook. 

At court, a flower or two did deck thy head, 

Now with whole garlands it is circled 
For what we want in wealth, we have in flowers, 
And what we lose in halls, we find in bowers. 
Marian, Marian hath all, sweet Robert, having thee, 
And guesses thee as rich in having me 

ScAiUT reiofunti to SCATIULOCK the pieasMrej of an Outlaw's hfe 

Scarlet, It’s full seven years since we were outlawed 
first. 

And wealthy Sherwood was her heritage * 

For all those years we reigned uncon troll’d, 

From Barnsdale shrogs to Nottingham’s red clifl^. 
At Blithe and Tickhill were we welcome guests j 
Good George-a-green at Bradford was our friend, 
And wanton Wakefield’s Pinner loved us well. 

At Barnsley dwells a potter tough and strong. 

That never brook’d we brethren should have wrongj 
The nuns of Farnsfield, pretty nuns they be, 

Gave najAins, shirts, and bands, to him and me. 
Bateman of Kendal gave us KendaUgreen, 
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And Sharpe of Leeds, sharp arrows for us made ; 
At Rotherham dwelt our ^wpr, God him bliss, 
Jackson he hight, his bows did never miss. 

FzTztvATER) btmukedy itehtHg ku dau^kter Matujda (Rubin’s Marian) 
M tk^ Forett of Skerwoody makts hit complaint 

Fitz. Well did he write, and mickle did he know. 
That said This world’s felicity was wo, 

Which greatest states can hardly undergo.” 
Whilom Fitzwater in fair England’s court 
Possess’d felicitv and happy state, 

And in his hall blithe Fortune kept her sport, 
Which glee one hour of wo did ruinate. 

Fitzwater once had castles, towns, and towers, 

Fair gardens, orchards, and delightful bowers , 

But now nor garden, orchard, town, nor tower, 
Hath poor Fitzwater left within his power. 

Only wide walks are left me in the world. 

Which these stiff limbs will hardly let me tread 
And when I sleep, heaven’s glorious canopy 
Me and my mossy couch doth overspread. 

He duewers RoBlN HooD sleeping , Mar IAN itrcwing forvers over ktm 

Fttz. — in good time see where my comfort stands, 
And by her lies dejected Huntingdon. 

Look how my flower holds flowers m her hands. 
And flings those sweets upon my sleeping son 

Feigns ksmxelf bltndf to try if ske uill inotv him 

Mar, What aged maui art thou ? or by what chance 
Cam’st thou thus far into the wayless wood ^ 

Fitz, Widow, or wife, or maiden, if thou be, 

Lend me thy hand ; thou seest I cannot see 
Blessing betide thee 1 little feel’st thou want, 

With me, good child, food is both hard and scant. 
These smooth even veins assure me he is kind, 
Whatever he be, my girl, that thee doth find. 

I poor and old am reft of all earth’s good, 
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And desperately am crept into this wood 
To seek the poor man*s patron, Robin Hood. 

Mar. And thou art welcome, welcome aged man, 
Aye ten times welcome to Maid Marian. 

Here ’s wine to cheer thy heart, drink, aged man ; 
There ’s venison and a knife, here ’s manchct fine, — 
My Robin stirs, I must sing him asleep. 

A Wicked Prior, Serving-man. 

Prior. What news with you, sir ? 

Serv. Even heavy news, my lord , for the light fire 
Falling, m manner of a nre-drake, 

Upon a barn of yours, hath burnt six barns, 

And not a strike of corn reserved from dust. 

No hand could save it , yet ten thousand hands 
Labour’d their best, though none for love of you • 
For every tongue with bitter cursing banned 
Your lordship, as the viper of the land. 

Prior. What meant the villains ^ 

Serv Thus and thus they cried : 

‘‘ Upon this churl, this hoarder-up of corn, 

This spoiler of the earl of Huntingdon, 

This lust-defiled, merciless false prior. 

Heaven raineth judgment down in shape of fire.” 
Old wives, that scarce could with their crutches 
creep, 

And little babes that newly team’d to speak. 

Men masterlcss that thorough want did weep, 

All in one voice with a confused cry 
In execrations bann’d you bitterly 
** Plague follow plague,” they cry, ‘‘ he hath undone 
The good lord Robert, carl of Huntingdon.” 
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HOFFMAN’S TRAGEDY ; OR, REVENGE 
FOR A FATHER. 

By Hekiy Chettle, 1651. 

ne tons of the Duke of Saxony run a’way ^ith Luobel, the Duke 
of Austrians daughter -^The two duke$^ tn separate pmrsutt ^ ihnr 
chsldren^ meet at the cell of a Hermit m whtch Hermit, Saxooy 
recognises a Banished brother , at which surprised^ all three art reccncJsd* 

Aust, That should be Saxon's tongue. 

Sax. Indeed I am the duke of Saxony. 

Amt. Then art thou father to lascivious sons, 

That have made Austria childless. 

Sax. O subtle duke, 

Thy craft appears in framing the excuse : 

Thou dost accuse my young sons’ innocence. 

I sent them to get knowledge, learn the tongues, 
Not to be mctamorphos d with the view 
Of flattering beauty — pcradvcnturc painted. 

Amt. No, I defy thee, John of Saxony ; 

My Lucibel for beauty needs no art, 

Nor, do I think, the beauties of her mind 
Ever inclin’d to this ignoble course, 

But by the charms and forcings of thv sons 
Sax. Oh, would thou durst maintain thy words, proud 
duke ! 

Her, I hope, great princes, neither of you dare 
Commit a deed so sacrilegious. 

This holy cell 

Is dedicated to the Prince of Peace ; 

The foot of man never profaned this floor, 

Nor doth wrath here with his consuming voice 
Affright these buildings ; chanty with prayer, 
Humility with abstinence combin’d, 

Arc here the guardians of a grieved mind. 

Amt. Father, we obey thy holy voice. 

Duke John of Saxony, receive my faith ; 
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Till our cars hear the true course, [which] thy sons 
Have taken with mv fond and misled child, 

I proclaim truce. Why dost thou sullen stand ? 

If thou mean peace, give me thy princely hand. 
Sax. Thus do I plight thee troth, and promise peace. 
Just. Nay, but thy eyes agree not with thy heart . 

In vows of combination there ’$ a grace 
That shows the intention in the outward face. 
Look cheerfully, or I expect no league. 

Sax. First give me leave to view awhile the person 
Of this Hermit — Austria, note him well . 

Is he not like my brother Rodenc ? 

Just. He like him, but I heard, he lost his life 
Long since in Persia, by the Sophy’s wars. 

Her. I heard so much, ray lords, but that report 
Was purely feign’d, spread by my erring tongue, 
As double as my heart, when I was young. 

I am that RodVic, that aspir’d your throne ; 

That vile false brother, who with rebel breath. 
Drawn sword, and treacherous heart, threaten’d 
your death. 

Sax. My brother • — nay, then, i’ faith, old John, lay 
by 

Th) sorrowing thoughts, turn to thy wonted vein, 

And be mad John of Saxony again 

Mad Rodenc, art alive ^ — my mother’s son, 

Her joy, and her last birth ? — oh, she conjur’d me 
To use thee thus, [emhraartg him] and yet 1 banish'd 
thee * — 

Body o’ me ^ I was unkind, I know ; 

But thou dcservedst it then ; but let it go. 

Say thou wilt leave this life, thus truly idle, 

And live a statesman, thou shalt share in reign, 
Commanding all but me thy sovereign. 

Her. I thank your Highness , I will think on it: 

But for my sms this sufferance is more fit. 

Sax. Tut, tittle tattle, tell not me of sin. — 
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Now, Austria, once again thy princely hand : 

I *11 look thee in the face, and smile, and swear 
If any of my sons have wrong’d thy child, 

I ’ll help thee in revenging it myself. 

But if, as I believe, they mean but honour, 

As It appeareth by these jousts proclaim’d, 

Then thou shalt be content to name ^ him thine, 
And thy fair daughter I ’ll account as mine. 

Aust. Agreed. 

Sax, Ah, Austria ^ ’twas a world, when you and I 
Ran these careers ^ but now we arc stiff and dry. 

Aust, I am glad you are so pleasant, my good lord. 

Sax, ’Twas my old mood . but I was soon turn’d sad. 
With over-gnevmg for this long-lost lad , 

And now the boy is grown as old as I, 

His very face as full of gravity 


LUST’S DOMINION, OR THE LAS- 
CIVIOUS QUEEN A TRAGEDY 

The Queen Mother of Spam lovet an tntoieni Moor ^ 

Queen Eleazar, the Moor 
J^een, Chime out your softest strains of harmony, 
And on delicious Music’s silken wings 
Send ravishing delight to my love’s ears, 

That he may be enamoured of your tunes, 

Elea%, Away, away. 

J^een. No, no, sap ay; and twice away, says suy. 
Come, come, I il have a kiss ; but if you strive, 
For one denial you shall forfeit five. 

Eleaz. Be gone, be gone. 

^een. What means my love ? 

^ By one of the Duke's sons (her lover) in honour of Lucibel. 

^ Such another as Aaron in Titus Androuicua. 
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Burst all those wires, burn all those instruments, 
For they displease my Moon Art thou now pleased ? 
Or wert thou now disturb’d ? I ’ll wage ^1 Spam 
To one sweet kiss, this is some new device 
To make me fond and long. Oh ! you men 
Have tricks to make poor women die for you. 
Eleaz. What, die for me ? away. 

^een. Away, what way ^ I prithee, speak more 
kindly. 

Why dost thou frown ^ at whom ? 

Eleaz At thee. 

!^ueen. At me ^ 

Oh, why at me ^ for each contracted frown, 

A crooked wrinkle interlinci* my brow * 

Spend but one hour in frowns, and I shall look 
Like to a beldam of one hundred years. 

I prithee, speak to me, and chide me not, 

I prithee, chide, if I have done amiss ; 

But let my punishment be this and this. 

I prithee, smile on me, if but a while. 

Then frown on me, I ’ll die I prithee, smile. 
Smile on me, and these two wanton boys, 

These prett) lads that do attend on me, 

Shall call thee Jove, shall wait upon thy cup 
And fill thee nectar their enticing eyes 
Shall serve as cr)'stal, wherein thou mayst see 
To dress thyself, if thou wilt smile on me. 

Smile on me, and with coronets of pearl, 

And bells of gold, circling their pretty arms, 

In a round ivory fount these two shall swim, 

And dive to maJee thee sport : 

Bestow one smile, one little little smile, 

And in a net of twisted silk and gold 
In my all-naked arms thyself shalt he. 

[Ktt Marlowe, as old Isaac Walton tssares us» made that 
smooth jMjjT which begins **Come live with me and be my love ** 
The same romantic in%!tation8 ** in folly ripe, m reason rotten/" 
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are gi^en hj the queen In the play, and the lorer In the ditty. 
He wks of ** bedf of roses, buckles of gold 

Thy silrer dishes for thy meat, 

Af brtctout as the gtds dn re/, 

Shall on an ivory table be 
Prepared each day for thee and me. 

The lines in the extract have a luscious smoothness !o them, and 
they were the most temperate which I could pick out of this 
Play The rest is In King Cambyses’ vein; rape, and murder, 
and superlatives, << huffing braggart puft lines ^ such as the 
play-writers anterior to Shakspeare are full of, and Pistol ^'but 
coldly imitates '' — Blood is made as light of in some of these old 
dramas as money in a modern sentimental comedy, and as tku U 
given awav till it reminds us that it is nothing but counters, so 
that IS spilt till It affects us no more than its representative, the 
paint of the property-man in the theatre ] 


DOCTOR DODYPOL- A COMEDY. 

Author Unknown, 1600 - 

Earl LASsiKaeRQii, as a Painter, paintm^ hu mistrtss al groteico. 

Lass, Welcome bright Morn, that with thy golden 
rays 

Reveal’st the variant colours of the world ; 

Look here, and see if thou canst find dispers’d 

1 Take a specimen from a speech of the Moor’s — 

Now Tragedy, thou minion of the night, 

Rhamnusia*s pue-fellow, to thee I ’ll ting 
Upon a harp made of dead Spanish bones, 

The proudest instrument the world affords, 

When thou in crimson jollity shah bathe 
Thy limbs, as bl»ck as mine, in springs of blood 
Still gushing from the conduit head of Spain 
To thee that never blushest, though thy cheeks 
Are full of blood, O Saint Revenge, to thee 
I consecrate my murders, all my stabs, 

My bloody labours, tortures, straugems. 

The volume of all wounds that wound from me ; 

Mine is the Stage, thine is the Tragedy 
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The gbrious parts of fiiir Lucilia : 

Take them and join them in the heavenly spheres, 
And fix them there as an eternal light, 

For lovers to adore and wonder at. 

Luc* You paint your flattering words, [Lord] Lassin- 
bergh, 

Making a curious pencil of your tongue ; 

And that fair artificial hand of yours 

Were fitter to have painted Heaven’s fair story, 

Than here to work on antics and on me : 

Thus for my sake you, of a noble carl, 

Are glad to be a mercenary painter. 

Lass* A painter, fau- Luciha 1 why, the world 
With all her beauty was bv painting made. 

Look on the heavens, colour’d with golden stars, 
The firmamcntal part of it all blue. 

Look on the air, where with a hundred changes 
The wat’ry rainbow doth embrace the earth. 

Look on the summer fields, adorn’d with flowers, 
How much IS Nature’s painting honour’d there ^ 
Look in the mines, and on the eastern shore, 
Where all our metals and dear gems are drawn ; 
Though fair themselves, made better by their foils. 
Look on that little world, the twofold man, 

Whose fairer parcel is the weaker still, 

And see what azure veins in stream-like form 
Divide the rosy beauty of the skin. 

I speak not of the sundry shapes of beasts, 

The several colours of the elements, 

Whose mixture shapes the world’s variety. 

In making all things by their colours known. 

And, to conclude — Nature, herself divine 
In all things she has made, is a mere pintcr. 

Luc* Now by this kiss, the admirer of thy skill, 

Thou art well-worthy th’ honour thou hast given. 
With so sweet words, to thy eyc-ravishmg art, 

Of which my beauties can deserve no part. 
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1ms$, From these base antics, where my band hath 
’spcrs’d 

Thy several parts, if I, uniting all, 

Had figured there the true Luciha, 

Then mightst thou justly wonder at my art, 

And devout people would from far repair, 

Like pilgrims, with their duteous sacrifice, 
Adorning thee as regent of their loves. 

Here in the centre of this Mangold, 

Like a bright diamond I enchased thine eye ; 

Here, underneath this little rosy bush, 

Thy crimson checks peer forth, more fair than it 5 
Here, Cupid, hanging down his wings, doth sit, 
Comparing cherries to thy rccy lips •, 

Here IS thy brow, thy hair, thy neck, thv hand, 

Of purpose all in several shrouds dispers'd. 

Lest ravish’d I should dote on mine own v ork, 

Or envy-burnmg eyes should malice it. 

A cameo described, 

see this agate, that contains 

The image of that goddess and her son, 

Whom ancients held the sovereigns of Love. 

Sec naturally wrought out of the stone, 

Besides the perfect shape of every limb, 

Besides the wondrous life of her bright hair, 

A waving mantle of celestial blue, 

Embroidering itself with flaming stars. 

Most excellent ^ and see besides, — 

How Cupid’s wings do spring out ot the stone. 

As if they needed not the help of Art 


Earl LA»stMsc«nH,/»r »9mt jicu 1.4>cu.la, ti/U ftilvun Jum 

Lass. Wilt thou not cease then to pursue me still ? 
Should I entreat thee to attend me thus, 

Then thou wouldst pant and rest , then your soft 
feet 
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Would be repining at these niggard stones : 

Now I forbid thee, thou pursucst like wind. 

No tedious space of time, nor storm can tire thee ; 
But I will seek out some high slippery close, 
Where every step shall reach the gate of death, 
That fear may make thee cease to follow me. 

Luc, There will I bodiless be, when you are there , 
For love despiseth death, and scorneth fear. 

Lan, I ’ll wander where some boisterous river parts 
The solid continent, and swim from thee. 

Luc And there I ’ll follow, though I drown for thee. 
Lasi, O, weary of the way and of my life. 

Where shall I rest my sorrowed, tired limbs ? 

Luc, Rest m my bosom, rest you here, my lord, 

A place securer you can no way find — 

Lan, Nor more unfit for my un pleased mind. 

A heavy slumber calls me to the earth, 

Here will I sleep, if sleep will harbour here. 

Luc, Unhealthful is the melancholy earth ; 

(), let my lord rest on Luciha’s lap, 

I *11 help to shield you from the searching air, 

And keep the cold damps from vour gentle blood. 
Laii, Pray thee, away ^ for, whilst thou art so near, 
No sleep will sci/x on mv suspicious eves. 

Lui Sleep then, and I am pleased far off to sit. 

Like to a poor and forlorn sentinel, 

Watching the unthankful sleep, that severs me 
From my due part of rest, dear love, with thee 

.>^19 Etich:tn(cr» if enjm^yrtJi cj LucIL'A, kjrmt tiu E-lfl /« 4 

dfjid Uttf jud LtfvU lA /it w J^rgrtfuimm k r pAtt 

Emh, (/tf LAsbiNBtRc.H). Lie there and lose the 
memory of her, 

Who likewise hath forgot the love of thee 
By nn enchantments — come, sit down, fair 
nymph, 

And taste the sweetness of these heavenly cates, 
Whilst from the hollow crannies of this rock 
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Music shall sound to recreate my love* 

But tell me, had jou ever lover yet ? 

Luc* I had a lover, I think, but who it was, 

Or where, or how long since, ay me, I know not t 
Yet beat my timorous thoughts on such a thing, 

I feci a passionate heat, yet find no flame « 

Think what I know not, nor know what I think* 
Ench, Hast thou forgot me then ^ I am thy love, — 
Whom sweetly thou wert wont to entertain 
With looks, with vows of love, with amorous kisses. 
Look’st thou so strange r dost thou not know me 
yet ? 

Lul, Sure 1 should know you 
Ench. Why, love, doubt you that ? 

Twas I that W you ^ through the painted meads. 
Where the light fairies danc'd upon the flowers, 
Hanging on every leaf an orient pearl, 

Which, struck together with the silken wind 
Of their loose mantles made a silver chime. 

Twas I that, winding my shrill bugle-horn, 

Made a gilt palace break out of the hill. 

Filled suddenly with troops of knights and dames, 
Who danc’d and rcvel’d, whilst we sweetly slept 
Upon a bed of roses, wrapp’d all in gold. 

Dost thou not know me now ? 

Luc. Yes, now I know thee 

Enih. Come then, confirm thv' knowledge with a kiss. 
Luc. stay ; you arc not he, how strange is this * 
Ench. Thou art grown passing strange, my love, 

To him that niade thee so long since his bride. 
Luc. O, was It you ^ come then (), stay awhile, 

I know not where I am, nor what I am, 

Nor you, nor these I know, nor any thing. 

^ In cSarmvJ ^moni 
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JACK DRUM’S ENTERTAINMENT: 

A COMEDY. 

Atmiot Unkmowk, 1601. 

7%r frt* hmmmr a kmsektiftr, 

Fortum {a kmght), I wsis not bom to be mj cradle’s 
drudge, 

To choke and stifle up my pleasure’s breath, 

To poison with the venom’d cares of thrift 
My private sweet of life , only to scrape 
A heap of muck, to fatten and manure 
The b^ren virtues of my progeny, 

And make them sprout ’spite of their want of worth ; 
No, I do wish my girls should wish me live, 
Which few do wish that have a greedy sire. 

But still expect, and gape with hungry lip, 

When he ’ll give up his gouty stewardship, 

Fnend, Then I wonder 

You not aspire unto the eminence 
And height of pleasing life . Tocourt* to court ^ 
There burnish, there spread, there stick in pomp. 
Like a bright diamond in a lady’s brow ; 

There plant your fortunes in the flowering sprmg, 
And get the sun before you of respect ; 

There trench yourself within the people’s love, 
And glitter in the eve of glorious grace- 
What ’s wealth without respect and mounted place? 
Fort. Worse and worse. I am not yet distraught ; 

I long not to be squeez’d with my own weight. 
Nor hoist up all my sails to catch the wind 
Of the drunk reeling commons : I labour not 
To have an awful presence, nor be fear’d, — 

Since who is fear’d, still fears to be so fear’d, — 

1 care not to be like the Horcb calf, 

One day ador’d, and next pasht all in pieces ; 
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Nor do I tnvy Polyphemian pufis» 

Switzers* slopt greatness. I adore the sun. 

Yet love to live within a temperate zone : 

Let who will climb ambition’s glibbery rounds. 
And lean upon the vulgar’s rotten love, 

I ’ll not corrival him. The sun will give 
As great a shadow to my trunk as his ; 

And after death, like chessmen having stood 
In play, for bishops some, for knrgJits, and pawns, 
We all together shall be tumbled up 
Into one 

Let hush’d- calm quiet rock my life asleep : 

And, being dead, mv own ground press my bones, 
Whilst some old beldam, hobbling o'er my grave, 
May mumble thus 

^ Here lies a knight, whose money was his slave.” 


SIR GILES GOOSECAP A COMEDY. 

Author Unknown, i6c6 

Fnmdiktf tm a Urd , modaty a gmtitmam 

Clarenct [fti iome musictans] Thanks, gentle friends , 
Is your good lord, and mine, gone up to bed yet ^ 
Mmford, I do assure you not, sir, not yet, nor yet, 
my deep and studious friend, not yet, musical 
Clarence. 

Clar^ M^ lord ' 

Mm. Nor yet, thou sole divider of my lordship. 
Clar. That were a most unfit division, 

And far above the pitch of my low plumes ; 

I am your bold and constant guest, my lord. 

Mom. Far, fiir from bold, for thou hast known me 
long, 

Almost these twenty years, and half those years 
Hast been my bedfellow , long time before 
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This unseen thing, this thing of naught indeed, 

Or atoniy call'd mv Lordship, shin'd in me ; 

And yet thou mak'st thyself as little bold 
To take such Icmdne^ as becomes the age 
And truth of our indissoluble love, 

As our acquaintance sprung but yesterday ; 

Such IS thy gentle and too tender spirit. 

Clar^ Mv lord, mv want of courtship makes me fear 
I should be rude, and this my mean estate 
Meets with such envy and detraction, 

Such misconstructions and resolved misdooms 
Of my poor worth, that should I be advanc’d 
Beyond mv unseen lowness, but one hair, 

I should be torn in pieces with the spirits 
That flv in ilUlung’d tempests through the world. 
Tearing the head of virtue from her shoulders, 

If she but look out of the ground of glor>'. 

'Twixt whom and me, and everj worldlv fortune, 
There lights such sour and curst antipathy, 

So waspish and so petulant a star, 

That all things tending to m\ grace and good 
Are ravish’d Irom their object, as I were 
A thing created for a wilderness, 

And must not think of any place with men. 


LINGUA, A COMLDY, 

Language. 

The ancient Hebrew, clad wnth mvstcncs ; 

The learned Greek, rich in fit epithets, 

Blest in the lovelv marriage of pure words ; 

The Chaldee wise, the Arabian physical, 

The Roman eloquent, and Tuscan grave, 

The braving Spanish, and the smooth-tongued F rench — 
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Tragedy and C^midy* 

— fellows both, both twins, but so unlike 
As birth to death, wedding to funeral : 

For this that rears himself in busbns quaint, 

Is pleasant at the first, proud m the midst, 

Stately in all, and bitter death at end. 

That in the pumps doth frown at first acquaintance. 
Trouble the midst, but in the end concludes 
Closing up all with a sweet catastrophe. 

This grave and sad, distainM with bnnish tears ; 

That light and quick, with wrinkled laughter painted : 
This d^s with nobles, kings, and emperors, 

Full of great fears, great hopes, great enterprises ; 
This other trades with men of mean condition, 

His projects small, small hopes, and dangers little : 
This gorgeous, broidcr’d with rich sentences , 

That fair, and purfled round with merriments. 

Both vice detect, and virtue beautify. 

By being death’s mirror, and life’s looking-glass. 


THE MERRY DEVIL OF EDMONTON. 

Author Uncirtajs ^ 

B4ixJUISevt thf fair duu^hter rtf Clare ixirotkrd^ rt ith tkt ctmjfni q/ 
ktrparentt^to Raymond, ten y'MuusCHrNstr , but ikt tldtr Mounckenscy 
l>nng ttntt falltn in hu fertunrt^ Clakc ri^^ekei hu C9nimt^ rind plait a 
mArrtagt for hu daughter tvtth the ruh hnr cf JcrnISGUAM, Petc* 
PabEL, a good magutan^ loko had been tut >r /o RaVMONO MoI'N- 

^CNSET at college ^ determinei by the aid rf ku art to aunt hu pupil m 
obtaining fair MiLUSfNT 

Phter Faeel, solus. 

Fab. Good old Mounchensey, is thv hap so ill, 

That for thy bounty and thy royal parts 

1 It has been ascribed without much proof to Shakipeare, and 
to Michael Draj^ton, 
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Thy kind alliance should be held in scorn. 

And after all these promises mjr Clare 
Refuse to give his daughter to thy son, 

Only because thy revenues cannot reach 
To make her dowage of so rich a jointure 
As can the heir of wealthy Jerningham ? 

And therefore is the false fox now in hand 
To strike a match betwixt her and the other ; 
And the old grey-beards now are close together, 
Plotting in the garden. Is ’t even so ^ 

Raymond Mounchensev, boy, have thou and I 
Thus long at Cambridge read the liberal arts, 
The metaphysics, magic, and those parts 
Of the most secret deep philosophy ? 

Have I so manv melancholy nights 

Watch’d on the top of Peter-house highest tower, 

And come wc back unto our native home, 

For want of skill to lose the wench thou lov’st f 
Wc ’ll first hang Envil ^ in such rings of mist, 

As never rose from any dampish fen * 

I ’ll make the bnn^rd sea to rise at Ware, 

And drown the marshes unto Stratford bridge , 

I ’ll dnvc the deer from Waltham in their walks, 
And scatter them like sheep in every field. 

Wc may perhaps be cross’d ; but, if we be, 

He shall cross the Devil, that but crosses me. 
lJut here comes Raymond, disconsolate and sad. 
And here ’s the gallant that must have his wench. 

Enter Raymond Mounchensev, Jerning- 
ham, and ytmn^ Clarf. 

fern. I pnthcc, Raymond, leave these solemn dumps 
Revive thy spirits, thou that before hast been 
More watchful than the day-proclaiming cock. 

As sportive as a kid, as frank and merry 


1 En6eU. 
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As mirth herself ! 

If aught m me may thy content procure, 

It is thine own, thou may'st thyself assure* 

Raym. Ha, Jcrningham, if any but thyself 

Had spoke that word, it would have come as cold 
As the bleak northern winds upon the face 
Of winter. 

From thee they have some power upon my blood ; 
Yet being from thee, — had but that hollow sound 
Come from the lips of any living man, 

It might have won the credit of mine car ; 

From thee it cannot. 

Jfrn. If I understand thee, I am a villain : 

What, dost thou speak in parables to thy friends > 
Fah, {to Jern.) You arc the man, sir, must have 
Millisent, 

The match is making in the garden now , 

Her jointure is agreed on, and th’ old men, 

Your fathers, mean to launch their busy bags, 

But in mean time to thrust Mounchensey off. 

For colour of this new intended match, 

Fair Millisent to Cheston ^ must be sent, 

To take the approbation for a nun 
Ne’er look upon me, lad, the match is done, 

Jern, Raymond Mounchensej , now I touch thy grief 
With the true feeling of a zealous fnend 
And as for fair and beauteous Millisent, 

With my vain breath I will not seek to slubber 
Her angcl-Iike perfections ; but thou know’st 
That Essex hath the saint that I adore. 

Where e’er did we meet thee m wanton springs, 
That like a wag thou hast not laugh’d at me, 

And with regardless jesting mock’d my love ^ 

How many a sad and weary summer night 
My sighs nave drunk the dew from off the earth, 

* Chethunt. 
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And I have taught the nightingade to wake^ 

And from the meadows sprung the early lark 
An hour before she should have list to sing : 

I have loaded the poor minutes with my moans. 
That I have made the heavy slow«>paced hours 
To hang like heavy clogs upon the day. 

But, dear Mounchensey, had not my affection 
Seiz’d on the beauty ot another dame, 

Before I 'd wrong the chase, and o’ergive th’ love 
Of one so worthy and so true a fnend, 

I will abjure both beauty and her sight, 

And will in love become a counterfeit. 

Raym. Dear Jcrningham, thou hast begot my life, 
And from the mouth of hell, where now I sat, 

I feel my spirit rebound against the stars : 

Thou hast conquer’d me, dear friend ; m my free 
soul 

Neither time nor death can by their power controL 
Fah, Frank Jcrningham, thou art a gallant boy \ 

And were he not my pupil, I would say 
He were as fine a mettled gentleman, 

Of as free spirit, and of as fine a temper 
As IS tn England , and he is a man 
That ver\' richly may deserve thv love 
But, noble Clare, this while of our discourse 
What may Mounchcnscy’s honour to thyself 
Exact upon the measure of thy grace ^ 

Cla. Raymond Mounchensey ? I would have thee 
know, 

He docs not breathe this air, 

Whose love I cherish, and whose soul I love 
More than Mounchensey’s 
Nor ever in my life did see the man 
Whom, for his wit and many virtuous parts, 

I think more worthy of my sister’s love. 

But since the matter grows unto this pass, 

1 must not seem to cross my finther^s will ; 
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But when thou list to visit her hy nighty 
My horse is saddled, and the stable door 
Stands ready for thee ; use them at thy pleasure* 
In honest marriage wed her hrankly, boy, 

And if thou gct’st her, lad, God give thee joy. 
Raym. Then, care, away ! let fates my foil pretend, 
Back’d with the favours of so true a friend 1 
Fab. Let us alone, to bustle for the set ; 

For age and craft with wit and art have met. 

I ’ll make my spirits to dance such nightly jigs 
Along the way ’twixt this and Tot^nam cross, 

The carriers’ jades shall cast their heavy pack^ 
And the strong hedges scarce shall keep them in : 
The milk-maid’s cuts shall turn the wenches off, 
And lay the dossers tumbling in the dust : 

The frank and merry London ’prentices, 

That come for cream and lusty country cheer, 
Shall lose their way ; and, scrambling in the 
ditches, 

All night shall whoop and hollow, cry and call. 
And none to other find the way at all. 

Raym. Pursue the project, scholar . what we can 
do 

To help endeavour, join our lives thereto 


^ ThU scene hat much of Shaktpeare’t manner in the tweet- 
nets and goodnaturednett of it h teemi written to make the 
reader happy Pew of our dramatittt or novelitu have attended 
enough to this They torture and wound ut abundantly They 
are economlttt only in delight Nothing can be finer, more gen- 
tlemanlike, and noble, than the convcrtation and compljmentt of 
these young men How deliciout it Raymond Mounchenacy*s 
for£etung,Tn hit feart, that Jerningham hat a taint in Essex 
and how tweetly hit friend reminds him 1 — I with it could be 
ascertained that Michael Drayton was the author of this piece 
It would add a worthy appendage to the renown of that Pane- 
gyrist of my natJre Earth, who hat gone over her soil (in his 
PolyoibioD^ with the fidelity of a herald, and the painful loVe of a 
son , who nat not left a rirulet (to narrow that it may be atept 
over) without honourable mention ; and bat animated hills and 
streams with life and passioD above the dreams of old mythology 
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Tlu Frwrt$i of Ckmtom^s ehargt t» fair MtUuent 

Jesus* daughter^ Mafy*s child, 

Holy matron, woman mild, 

For thee a mass shall still he said. 

Every Sister drop a bead ; 

And those again succeeding them 
For you shall sing a requiem. 

To her Father, May your happy soul be blythe, 
That so truly pay your tithe : 

He, who many chili^en gave, 

’Tisfit that He one child should ha\c* 

To Mtllnrnt, Then, feir virgin, hear my spell. 
For I must your duty tell. 

First, a-mornings take your book, 

The glass wherein yourself must look , 

Your young thoughts, so proud and jolly, 
Must be turned to motions holy ; 

For your busk, attires, and toys, 

Have your thoughts on heavenly joys ; 

And for all your follies past 

You must do penance, pray and fast. 

You shall ring the saenng bell, 

Keep your hours, and toll your knell, 

Rise at midnight to your matins, 

Read your Psalter, sing your Latins, 

And when your blood shall kindle pleasure 
Scourge yourself in plenteous measure. 

You must read the morning's mass, 

You must creep unto the cross, 

Put cold ashes on your head, 

Have a hair cloth for your bed. 

Bid your beads, and tell your needs, 

Your holy aves, and your creeds j 
Holy maid, this must be done, 

If you mean to live a nun. 
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RAM ALLEY, A COMEDY: 

By Lodowick Barry, i6n. 

Im the the poet pr^etts the tmnmxnei 0/ ku pUy^ amj gt^et m pr^ 

muf ef hetter thutgi 

Home-bred mirth our Muse doth sing^ 

The satyr’s tooth and waspish sting, 

Which most do hurt when least suspected, 

By this play arc not affected ; 

But if conceit, with quick-turn’d scenes, 
Observing all those ancient streams, 

Which from the Horse-foot front do flow, 

As time, place, person, and to show 
Things never done, with that true life, 

That thoughts and wits shall stand at strife, 
Whether the things now shown be true, 

Or whether we ourselves now do 
The things we but present if these, 

Free from the loathsome stage-disease, 

(So overworn, so tired and stale, 

Not satirising but to rail,) 

May win your favours, and inherit 
But calm acceptance for his merit. 

He vows by paper, pen, and ink, 

And by the learned Sisters’ drink, 

To spend his time, his lamps, his oil, 

And never cease his brain to toil, 

Till from the silent hours of night, 

He doth produce for your delight, 

Conceits so new, so harmless free. 

That Puritans themselves may see 
A play, yet not in public preach. 

That players such lewd doctrine teach, 

That their pure joints do quake and tremble, 
When they do see a man resemble 
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TETHYS' FESTIVAL 


The picture of a villain. — ^This, 
As he a friend to Muses is, 

To you by me he gives bis word. 
Is all his play doth now afford. 


TETHYS* FESTIVAL: 

By Samuel Daniel, 1610. 

Song at a Court Af asqiu. 

Are they shadows that wc see ^ 

And can shadows pleasure give ? — 
Pleasures only shadows be 
Case by bodies wc conceive. 

And arc nude the things wc deem. 

In those figures which they seem — 
But these pleasures vanish fast, 

Which by shadows are exprest, 
Pleasures arc not, if they last, 

In their passing, is their best. 

Glory IS most bright and gay 
In a flash, and so awa}. 

Feed apace then, greedy cyc^. 

On the wonder you behold , 

Take it sudden as it flies, 

Though you take it not to hold . 
When your eyes have done their part. 
Thought must length it in the heart. 
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HYMEN’S TRIUMPH, A PASTORAL 
TRAGLCOMEDY : 

Bv THE SAME AuTHOR. 

Love tn Infancy, 

Ah, I remember well (and how can I 
But evermore remember well) when first 
Our flame began, when scarce we knew what was 
The flame wc felt , when as we sat and sigh’d 
And look’d upon each other, and conceiv’d 
Not what wc ail’d, yet something wc did ail ; 

And yet were well, and yet wc were not well, 

And w^hat was our disease we could not tell. 

Then would we ktss, then sigh, then loot And thus 
In that first garden of our simpleness 
We spent our childhood but when years began 
To reap the fruit of knowledge, ah, how then 
Would she with graver looks, with sweet stern brow, 
Check my presumption and my forwardness , 

, Yet still would give me flowers, still would me show 
What she would have me, jet not have me know. 

Love after Death, 

Pal/tmon, Fie, Thyrsis, with what fond remembrances 
Dost thou these idle passions entertain * 

For shame leave off to waste your youth in vain, 
And feed on shadows . make your choice anew. 
You other nymphs shall find, no doubt will be 
As lovely, and as fair, and sweet as she. 

Thyrsts. As fair and sweet as she i Palacmon, peace : 
Ah, what can pictures be unto the life, 

What sweetness can be found in images ? 

Which all nymphs else besides her seem to me. 

She only was a real creature, she, 

Whose memory must take up all of me. 
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Sbouldl I another love, then must I have 
Another heart, for this is full of her. 

And evermore shall be : here » she drawn 
At length, and whole ; and more, this table is 
A story, and is all of her , and all 
Wrou^C in the liveliest colours of my blood ; 
And can there be a room for others here i 
Should I dishgure such a piece, and blot 
The pcrfect’st workmanship love ever wrought i 
Palaemon, no, ah, no, it cost too dear ; 

It must remain entire whilst life remains, 

The monument of her and of my pams. 

TAr st&ry c/lsVLlA* 

There was sometimes a nymph, 

Isulia nam'd, and an Arcadian born. 

Whose mother dying, left her very young 
Unto her father’s charge, who carefully 
Did breed her up until she came to years 
Of womanhood, and then provides a match 
Both rich and young, and ht enough for her. 

But she, who to another shepherd had, 

Call’d Sirthis, vow'd her love, as unto one 
Her heart esteem’d more worthy of her love. 
Could not by all her father's means be wrought 
To leave her choice, and to forget her vow. 

This nymph one dav, surcharg’d with love and grief. 
Which commonly (the more the pity dwell 
As inmates both together, walking forth 
With other maids, to fish upon the shore, 

Estrays apart, and leaves her company, 

To entertain herself with her own thoughts, 

And wanders on so far, and out of sight, 

As she at length was suddenly surpnsed 
^ pirates, who lay lurking underneath 
Those hollow rocks, expecting there some prize j 
And notwithstanding all her piteous ones, 
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Entrentics, tears, and prayers, those fierce men 
Rent hair, and veil, and carried her by force 
Into their ship, which in a little creek 
Hard by at anchor lay, 

And presently hoisted sail and so away. 

When she was thus cnshipp’d, and woefully 
Had cast her eyes about to view that hell 
Of horror, whereinto she was so suddenly emplung’d, 
She spies a woman sitting with a chila 
Sucking her breast, which was the captain’s wife. 
To her she creeps, down at her feet she lies : 

^ O woman, if that name of a woman may 
Move you to pity, pity a poor maid, 

The most distressed soul that ever breath’d, 

And save me from the hands of those fierce men ; 
Let me not be defil’d and made unclean, 

Dear woman, now, and I will be to you 
The faithful’st slave that ever mistress served , 
Nev'cr poor soul shall be more dutiful, 

To do whatever you command, than I. 

No toil will I refuse , so that I may 
Keep this poor body clean and undeflower’d, 
Which IS all I will ever seek. For know, 

It is not fear of death lays me thus low, 

But of that stain will make my death to blush *’ 

All this would nothing move the woman’s heart, 
Whom vet she would not leave, but still besought : 
** O woman, by that infant at your breast. 

And by the pains it cost vou in the birth, 

Save me, as ever you desire to have 
Your babe to joy and prosper in the world : 

Which will the better prosper sure, if you 
Shall mercy show, which is with mercy paid ! ** 
Then kisses she her feet, then kisses too 
The infant’s feet, and, oh, sweet babe,” (said she,) 
“ Could’st thou but to thy mother speak for me, 
And crave her to have pity on my case, 
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Thou mightst perhaps prevail with her so much. 
Although I cannot ; chil<4 ah, couldst thou speak ! ** 
The infknt, whether by her touching it. 

Or by instinct of nature, seeing her weep, 

Looks earnestly upon her, and then looks 
Upon the mother, then on her again. 

And then it cries, and then on either looks : 
Which she perceiving, “ Blessed child,” (said she,) 
Although thou canst not speak, yet dost thou cry 
Unto thy mother for me. Hear thy child. 

Dear mother, it ’s for me it cries , 

It ’s all the speech it hath. Accept those cries, 
Save me at his request from being defiled ; 

Let pity move thee, that thus moves the child.” 
The woman, though by birth and custom rude, 
Yet having veins of nature, could not be 
But pierccablc, did feel at length the point 
Of pity enter so, as out gush’d tears, 

{Not usual to stern c)es,) and she besought 
Her husband to bestow on her that prize, 

With safeguard of her body at her will. 

The captain, seeing his wife, the child, the nymph. 
All crying to him m this piteous sort, 

Felt his rough nature shaken too, and grants 
Hjs wife’s request, and seak his grant with tears , 
And so they wept all four for company, 

And some beholders stood not with dry c)cs ; 

Such passion wrought the passion of their prize* 
Never was there pardon, that did take 
Condemned from the block, more joyful than 
This grant to her for all her misen 
Seem’d nothing to the comfort she receiv’d, 

Bv being thus saved from impunty 
And from the woman’s feet she would not part. 
Nor trust her hand to he without some hold 
Of her, or of the child, so long as she remain’d 
Within the ship, which in few days arrives 
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At Alexandria, whence these pimtes were $ 

And theie this woeful maid for two years’ space 
Did serve, and truly serve this captain’s wife, — 
Who would not lose the benefit of her 
Attendance, for all her profit otherwise, — 

But daring not in such a place as that 
To trust herself in woman’s habit, craved 
That she might be apparel’d like a boy ; 

And so she was, and as a boy she serv’d. 

At two years’ end, her mistress sends her forth 
Unto the port for some commodities, 

Which, whilst she sought for, going up and down, 
She heard some merchantmen of Corinth talk. 
Who sp2kc that language the Arcadians did, 

And were next neighbours of one continent. 

To them, all rapt with passion, down she kneels, 
Tells them she was a poor distressed boy. 

Born m Arcadia, and by pirates took, 

And made a slave in Egypt, and besought 
Them, as they fathers were of children, or 
Did hold their native country dear, they would 
Take pity on her, and relieve her youth 
From that sad servitude wherein she lived : 

For which she hop’d that she had friends alive 
Would thank them one day, and reward them too j 
If not, yet that she knew the heavens would do. 
The merchants, moved with pity of her case, 
Being ready to depart, took her with them. 

And landed her upon her country coast, 

Where, when she found herself, she prostrate falls, 
Kisses the ground, thanks gives unto the gods, 
Thanks them who had been her deliverers, 

And on she trudges through the desert woods, 
Climbs over craggy rocks, and mountains steep, 
Wades thorough rivers, struggles thorough bogs^ 
Sustained only by the force of love ; 

Until she came unto the native plains, 
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Unto the fields where first she drew her breath. 
There lifts she up her eyes, salutes the air. 
Salutes the trees, the bushes, flowers, and all : 
And, Oh, dear Sirthis, here I am,” said she, 

‘‘ Here, notwithstanding all my miseries, 

I am the same I was to thee ; a pure, 

A chaste, and spotless maid/’ 


THE CASE IS ALTERED, A COMEDY; 

By Ben Jonson. 

The prettmt httmour to he foUv^ ei 

Aurelia, Phcenixei la, sisters , their mother hang 
lately dead, 

Aur. Room for a case of matrons, colour’d black. 
How motherly my mothers death hath made us ! 

I would I had some girls now to bring up. 

O I could malcc a wench so virtuous, 

She should say grace to every bit of meat, 

And gape no wider than a wafer’s thickness ; 

And she should make h rench couri’sics so most low, 
That every touch should turn her over backward. 
Phaen, Sister, these words become not your attire. 
Nor your estate ; our virtuous mother’s death 
Should print more deep effects of sorrow in us, 
Than may be worn out in little time. 

Aur Sister, / faith you take too much tobacco, 

It makes you black within, as you are without. 
What, true-stitch, sister ^ both vour sides alike 1 
Be of a slighter work , for of my word, 

You shall be sold as dear, or rather dearer. 

Will you be bound to customs and to rites i 
Shed profitable tears, weep for advantage, 

Or else do all things as you are mclin^ ; 
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Ett when yew stooiach seiYcs, saith the phystciaa^ 
Not at deven and six« So if your humour 
Be now affected with this heaviness, 

Give u the reins, and spare not, as I do 
In this my pleasurable appetite. 

It 1$ Preemamm to alter that 

With austere judgment, that is given by nature^ 

I wept, you saw too, when my mother died , 

For then I found it easier to do so, 

And fitter with my mood, than not to weep : 

But now *n$ otherwise ; another time 
Perhaps I shall have such deep thoughts of her, 
That I shall weep afresh some twelvemonth hence ; 
And I will weep, if I be so disposed, 

And put on black as grimly then as now 
Let the mind go still with the body's suture^ 
Judgment is fit for judges, give me nature. 

PrtnmHsmttti lif trtmdktry^ at tkt *tgk$ nf ikt »at^c^u4 

Lord Paulo Farnfse. {Speaking to htmieif of 
Angelo ) 

My thoughts cannot propose a reason 

Why I should fear, or faint thus in my hopes, 

Of one so much endeared to my love. 

Some spark it is, kindled within the soul. 

Whose light yet breaks not to the outward sense^ 
That propagates this timorous susjx:ct , 

His actions never earned any face 
Of change, or weakness , then I injure him 
In being thus cold-conccitcd of his laith. 

O, here he comes, [JVhiU he speaks Angelo enters, 
Angelo, How now, sweet lord, what ’s the matter ? 
Paul, Good faith, his presence makes me half ashamed 
Of my stray’d thoughts. 

jAguEs (a Miser) worships hu goleL 
Jaq, ’T IS not to be told 

What servile viUanies men will do for gold, 
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0 it begmn to have a huge strong smell, 

With lying so long together m a place ; 

1 ’ll give it vent. it bhsul have shift enough, 

And tf the devil, that envies all goodness, 

Have told them of my gold, and where I kept it, 

I Ml set his burning nose once more a work, 

To smell where I removed it. Here it is , 

I MI hide, and cover it with this horse-dung. 

Who will suppose that such a precious nest 
Is crown'd with such a dunghill excrement? 

In, my dear life ^ sleep sweetly, my dear child * 
Scarce lawfully begotten, but yet gotten, 

And that \ enough. Rot all hands that come near 
thee, 

Except mine own ^ Burn out all e) cs that see thee. 
Except mine own ! All thoughts of thee be poison 
To their enamour’d hearts, except mine own * 

I Ml take no leave, sweet prince, great emperor, 
But see thee every minute king of kings, 

I Ml not be rude to thee, and turn rav back 
In going from thee, but go backward out, 

With mv face toward thee, with humble courtesies, 

[The pa»ion Tor Vicalth worn our much of irv gro* 4 nes« b) 
tract time Our aiucsfot" (.rrtainly concei'cJ of money as able 
to confer a distmet grattluation in itself, not alone considered 
»impl> as a sjrmbol of w«:<ihb The oldest poets, when they 
introduce a miitr, constantly maWt him h>s gold as hii 

mistress as something bcsien, felt, and hugged, as capable of 
satisfying two of the senses at lea^t 1 he substitution of a thin 
unsatisfying medium for the good old tangible gold^ has made 
avarue quite a I'Utonic alfcctiun in comparuon with the seeing, 
touching, and handling plta^ure*' of the old Chry sophilites A 
bank-note can no more satisfy the touch of a true sensualist In 
this passion, than Cnu^a could return her husband s embrace in 
the shades bee the Lave of Mamnu>o in Spenser , Barabas's 
contemplation of his wealth in the Jew of Malta Luke's rap « 
tures 111 the City Madam, Above all hear Guzman, in that 
eacellent oid Spanish novel, I he Rogue, expatiate on the ** ruddy 
cheeks of vour goldm Rudvlocks vour Spanish Pistolets, your 
plump and full-fa&ed Port ug i and vour clear skinned pieces of 
eight of Castile/' which he and hts fellows the beggars kept secret 
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to themselves, end did ^privatelj enioy In a plentiful meontr.** 
« For to have them, for to pay them away, is not to enjoy 
them , to enjoy them it to have th^ lying hy us, having no other 
need ci them than to use them for the clearing of the eye^sight, 
and the comforting of our sensei These we did carry about 
with us, sewing them in some patches of our doublets near unto 
the heart, and as close to the skin as we could handsomely qulU 
them in, holding them to be restorative ’'] 


POETASTER ; OR, HIS ARRAIGNMENT ; 
A COMICAL SATIRE. 

Bv THE SAME AdTHOR. 

Ovid brwadt ku hard sm kftng ban sktd frmm ttmfi and thi 

iObiW^ of tkc prtnctjt JuLlA 

Ovid. 

Banish'd the court ^ let me be banish’d life, 

Since the chief end of life is there concluded : 
Within the court is all the kingdom bounded, 

And as her sacred sphere doth comprehend 
Ten thousand times so much, as so much place 
In any part of all the empire else , 

So every body, moving in her sphere, 

Contains ten thousand times as much in him, 

As any other her choice orb excludes. 

As in a circle, a magician then 
Is safe against the spirit he excites , 

But out of It, IS subject to his rage. 

And loscth all the virtue of his art . 

So I, exiled the circle of the court. 

Lose all the good gifts that in it I joy'd. 

No virtue current is, but with her stamp, 

And no vice vicious, blanch'd with her white hand. 
The court ’s the abstract of all Rome’s desert. 

And my dear Julia th’ abstract of th’ court. 
Methinks, now I come near her, I respire 
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Some air of that late comfort I received ; 

And while the evening, with her modest veil, 
Gives leave to such poor shadows as myself 
To steal abroad, I, like a heartless ghost, 

Without the living body of my love, 

Will here walk, and attend her. For I know 
Not far from hence she is imprisoned. 

And hopes, of her strict guardian, to bribe 
So much admittance, as to speak to me, 

And cheer mjr fainting spirits with her breath. 

Julia appear i at her chamher-wtndoiu. 

JuL Ovid ? my love ? 

Ovid. Here, heavenly Julia, 

/«/. Here ! and not here ^ O, how that word doth play 
With both our fortunes, differing, like ourselves, 
But one , and yet divided, as opposed * 

I high, thou low O, this our plight of place 
Doubly presents the two lets of our lo\e, 

L(Kal and ceremonial height, and lowness • 

Both ways, I am too high, and thou too low. 

Our minds arc c\ en, yet ; O, why should our bodies. 
That arc their slaves, be so without their rule ^ 

I *11 cast myself down to thee , if I die, 

I *11 ever live with thee : no heieht of birth, 

Of place, of dut), or of cruel power, 

Shall keep me from thee , should my father lock 
This body up within a tomb o\ brass, 

Yet I *11 he with thee. If the forms, I hold 
Now in my soul, be made one substance with it ; 
That soul immortal, and the same *tis now ; 

Death cannot raze th’ affects she now retaincth : 
And then, may she be any where she will. 

The souls of parents rule not children’s souls, 

When death sets both m their dissolved estates ; 
Then IS no child nor fcthcr ; then eternity 
Frees all from any temporarj respect. 
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I come, my Ovid ; take me in thine armi ; 

And let me breathe my soul into thy breast. 

Ovtd. O stay, my love ; the hopes thou dost conceive 
Of thy quick death, and of thy Aiture life. 

Are not authentical. Thou chooscst death, 

So thou might’st ’joy thy love in th’ other life : 

But know, my princely love, when thou art dead, 
Thou only must survive in perfect soul ; 

And in the soul are no affections. 

We pour out our affections with our blood ; 

And, with our blood’s affections, fade our loves. 

No life hath love in such sweet state as this , 

No essence is so dear to moodv sense. 

As flesh and hlood, whose quintessence is sense. 
Beauty, composed of blood and flesh, moves more, 
And IS more plausible to blood and flesh. 

Than spiritual beauty can be to the spirit. 

Such apprehension as we have in dreams 
When sleep, the bond of senses, locks them up. 
Such shall we have, when death destroys them 
quite. 

If love be then thy obiect, change not life j 
Live high and happy still I still below, 

Close with my fortunes, in thy height shall joy. 

JuA Ay me, that virtue, whose brave eagle’s wings 
With every stroke blow stars m burning heaven, 
Should, like a swallow, preying toward storms, 

Fly close to earth, and with an eager plume, 

Pursue those objects which none else can sec, 

But seem to all the world the empty air * 

Thus thou, poor Ovid, and all virtuous men, 

Must prev, like swallows, on invisible food. 
Pursuing flies, or nothing , and thus love, 

And every worldly fancy, is transposed 
By worldly tyranny to what plight it list. 

() father, since thou gav’st me not my mind. 

Strive not to rule it , take but what thou gav’st 
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To thy disposure : thy afiections 

Rule not in me ; 1 must bear all my griefs; 

Let me use all my pleasures ; virtuous love 
Was never scandal to a goddess^ state. 

But he *s inflexible ! and, my dear love, 

Thy life may chance be shorten’d by the length 
Of my unwilling speeches to depart. 

Farewell, sweet life , though thou be yet exiled 
Th’ oflScious court, enjoy me amply still : 

My soul, in this my breath, enters thine ears, 

And on this turret’s floor will I lie dead. 

Till we meet again. In this proud height, 

I kneel beneath thee m my prostrate love. 

And kiss the happy sands that kiss thy feet. 

Great Jove submits a sceptre to a cell ; 

And lovers, ere they part, will meet in hell. 

Ovtd. Farewell all company, and, if I could. 

All light with thee, hell’s shade should hide my 
brows. 

Till thy dear beauty’s beams redeemed my vows. 
Jul, Ovid, my love ; alas ! may we not stav 
A little longer, think’st thou, undiscern’a ? 

Or^td, For thinc own good, fair goddess, do not stay. 
Who would engage a firmament of fires 
Shining in thee, for me, a falling star ? 

Begone, sweet life-blood , if I should discern 
Thyself but touch’d for my sake, I should die. 

JuL I will begone, then ; and not heaven itself 
Shall draw me back. 

Ovid. Yet, Julia, if thou wilt, 

A little longer stay. 

Jul, I am content. 

Ovfd, O, mighty Ovid 1 what the sway of heaven 
Could not retire, my breath hath turned back. 

JuL Who shall go first, my love ^ my passionate eyes 
Will not endure to sec thee turn from me. 

Ovid. If thou go first, my soul will follow thee. 
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JuL Then we must stay. 

(hnd. Ay me, there is no stay 

In amorous pleasures ; if both stay, both die. 

I hear thy father j hence, my deity. 

[JuuA goti in 

Fear forgcth sounds in my deluded ears ; 

I did not hear him * I am mad with love. 

There is no spirit under heaven, that works 
With such illusion , yet such witchcraft kill me, 
Ere a sound mind, without it, save my life ! 

Here, on my bices, I worship the blest place 
That held my goddess ; and the loving air, 

That closed her body in his silken arms. 

Vain Ovid * kneel not to the place, nor air ; 

She’ s in thy heart , rise then, and worship there. 
The truest wisdom sillj men can have, 

Is dotage on the follies of their flesh. 

'Augustus dutomrsei xvtth hti courticri P^try 

C^SAR, MECitNAS, GaLLUS, TiBULLUS, HoRACE. 
Eqiittes Romani* 

Cits* We, that have conquer’d still, to save the 
conquer’d, 

And loved to make inflictions fear’d, not ftlt , 
Grieved to reprove, and jo\ ful to reward ; 

More proud of reconcilement than revenge ; 
Resume into the late state of our love. 

Worthy Cornelius Gallus, and Tibullus ^ 

You both are gentlemen and you, Cornelius, 

A soldier of renown, and the first provost 
That ever let our Roman Eagles fly 
On swarthy Egypt, quarried with her spoils. 

Yet (not to bear cold forms, nor men’s out-terms, 
Without the inward fires, and lives of men) 

Y ou both have virtues, shining through your shipes ; 

1 They had offended the emperor by concealing the lore of Orld 
ior the pnneeM Julia 
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To showj your titles are not writ on posts. 

Or hollow sutues which the best men are, 
Without Promethean stuffings reachM from heaven ! 
Sweet poesy’s sacred garlands crown your gentry : 
Which IS, of all the faculties on earth, 

The most abstract and perfect ; if she be 
True born, and nursed with all the sciences. 

She can so mould Rome, and her monuments, 
Withm the liquid marble of her lines, 

That they shall stand fresh and miraculous, 

Even when they mix with innovating dust , 

In her sweet stream*^ shall our brave Roman spirits 
Chase, and swim .Uter death, with their choice 
deeds 

Shining on their white shoulders , and therein 
Shall Tiber, and our famous rivers fall 
With such attraction, that the ambitious line 
Of the round world shall to her centre shrink, 

To hear ihcir music and for these high parts, 
Caesar shall reverence the Pierian arts. 

Mfi,, Your majestv’s h»gh grace to poes\, 

Shall stand "gainst all the dull detractions 
Ot leaden souls , who, for the \am assumings 
Of some, quite worthless ot her sovereign wreaths, 
Contain her worthiest prophets in contempt 
Gal Happy is Rome ot aU earth’s other states, 

To have so true and great a president, 

For her inferior spirits to imitate, 

As C-esar is , who addeth to the sun 
Influence and lustre, in increasing thus 
His inspirations, kmdling fire m us 
Hor. Pheebus himself shall kneel at Cxsar’s shrine. 
And deck it with bav-garlands dew’d wnth wmc, 
To quit the worship Ca?sar does to him : 

Where other princes, hoisted to their thrones 
By Fortune’s passionate and disorder’d pow’r. 

Sit m their height, like clouds before the sun, 
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Hindering his comforts ; amd, by their excess 
Of cold in virtue, and cross heat in vice, 

Thunder and tempest on those learned heads, 
Whom Cac^sar with such honour doth advance, 

Tib. All human business Fortune doth command 
Without all order; and with her blind hand, 

She, blind, bestows blind gifts, that still have nurst, 
They sec not who, nor how, but still, the worst, 
Cas. Caesar, for his rule, and for so much stuff 
As Fortune puts in his hand, shall dispxisc it. 

As if his hand had eves and soul in it, 

With worth and judgment. Hands, that part with 
gifts 

Or will restrain their use, without desert, 

Or with a misery numb’d to virtue’s right, 

Work, as they had no soul to govern them, 

And quite reject her ; severing their estates 
From human order. Whosoever can, 

And will not cherish virtue, is no man. 

Eques. Virgil is now at hand, imperial Caesar. 

Cas. Rome’s honour is at hand then. Fetch a chair, 
And set it on our right-hand, where ’tis fit 
Rome’s honour and our own should ever sit. 

Now he 1$ come out of Campania, 

I doubt not he hath finish’d all his iEneids, 
Which, like another soul, I long t* enjoy. 

What think you three of Virgil, gentlemen. 

That are of his profession, though rank’d higher ; 
Or, Horace, what sayst thou, that art the poorest, 
And likeliest to envy, or to detract ? 

Hot. Ciesar speaks after common men m this, 

To make a difference of me for my poorness ; 

As if the filth of poverty sunk as acep 
Into a knowing spirit, as the banc 
Of riches doth into an ignorant soul. 

No, Csesar, they be pathless, moorish minds, 

That being once made rotten with the dung 
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Of damned riches, ever after sink 
Beneath the steps of any villainy. 

But knowledge is the nectar that keeps sweet 
A perfect soul, even in this grave of stn ; 

And for my soul, it is as free as Caesar’s, 

For what I know is due I ’ll give to all* 

He that detracts or envies virtuous merit, 

Is sdll the covetous and the ignorant spirit. 

C^$, Thanks, Horace, for thy free and wholesome 
sharpness, 

Which plcascth Caesar more than servile f^wns. 

A flatter’d pnnee soon turns the prince of fools. 
And for thy sake, we ’ll put no difFcrence more 
Between the great and good for being poor* 

Say then, loved Horace, thy true thought of Virgil. 
Hor I judge him of a rectified spirit. 

By many revolutions of discourse, 

(In his bright reason’s influence,) refined 
From all the tartarous moods of common men ; 
Bearing the nature and similitude 
Of a right heavenly body , most severe 
In fashion and collection of himself ; 

And, then, as clear and confident as Jove. 

G^L And yet so chaste and tender is his car, 

In suffering any syllable to pass, 

That he thinks may become the honour’d name 
Of issue to his so examined self, 

That all the lasting fruits of his foil merit, 

In his own poems, he doth still distaste ; 

As if his mind’s piece, which he strove to paint, 
Could not with fleshly pencils have her right* 

Tih. But to approve his works of sovereign worth. 
This observation, mcthinks, more than serves, 

And IS not vulgar. That which he hath writ 
Is with such judgment labour'd, and distill’d 
Through all the needful uses of our lives, 

That could a man remember but hts lines, 
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He should not touch at any serious point, 

But he might breathe hi$ spirit out of him. 

You mean, he might repeat part of his works, 
As fit for any conference he can use ? 

Tti» True, royal Csesar. 

Cas. Worthily observed , 

And a most worthy virtue m his works. 

What thinks material Horace of hts learning P 
Hor. His learning savours not the schooUlikc gloss, 
That most consists in echoing words and terms, 
And soonest wins a man an empty name j 
Nor any long or fiir-fctch’d circumstance 
Wrapped in the curious gencraltics of arts ; 

But a direct and analytic sum 

Of all the worth and first effects of arts. 

And for his poesy, ’tis so ramm’d with life, 

That It shall gather strength of life, with being, 
And live hereafter more admired than now 
Cai. This one consent in all your dcMjms of him, 
And mutual loves of all vour several merits, 
Argues a truth of merit in \ou all. 

Virgil enters. 

See, here comes Virgil; we will rise and greet him. 
Welcome to C«sar, Virgil ^ C.esar and Vergil 
Shall differ but in sound , to C.esar, Virgil, 

Of his expressed greatness, shall be made 
A second sirnamc, and to Virgil, Cx^r, 

Where are thv famous iEneids ' do us grace 
To let us see, and surfeit on their sight. 

A/r. Worthless they are of Caesar’s gracious eyes. 

If they were perfect , much more with their wants, 
Which yet are more than mv time could suppl\. 
And could great Csesar’s expectation 
Be satisfied with any other service, 

I would not show them. 

C4ts» Virgil IS too modest ; 
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Or seeks, in vain, to make our longings more. 
Show them, sweet V ireil. 

Fir, Then, in such due feir 

As fits presenters of great works to Caesar, 

I humbler show them. 

Cas, Let us now behold 

A human soul made visible m life ; 

And more refulgent in a senseless paper 
Than m the sensual complement of kings. 

Read, read thyself, dear Virgil ; let not me 
Proftnc one accent with an untuned tongue; 

Best matter, badly shown, shows worse than bad. 
Sec then this chair, of purpose set for thee 
To read thy poem m , refuse it not. 

Virtue, without presumption, place may take 
Above best kings, whom onlv she should make. 
Fir It will be thought a thing ridiculous 
To present c\cs, and to all future times 
A gross untruth, that any poet, void 
Of birth, or wealth, or temporal dignity, 

Should, with decorum, transcend Ciesar's chair. 
Poor virtue raised, high birth and wealth set under, 
Crosseth heaven’s courses, and makes worldlings 
wonder. 

C^rs, The course of heaven, and fate itself, in this, 
Will Cxsar cross , much more all worldly custom. 
Hor. Custom, m course of honour, ever errs ; 

And they arc best whom fortune least prefers. 

Ctes. Horace hath but more strict!) spoke our thoughts. 
The vast rude swing of general confluence 
Is, in particular ends, exempt from sense . 

And therefore reason (which in right should be 
The special rector of all harmony) 

Shall show we are a man distinct by it, 

From those, whom custom rapteth in her press. 
Ascend then, Virgil , and where first by chance 
VVe here have turn’d thv book, do thou first read. 
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A7r. Grcsat Caesar hadi his will ; I will ascend. 
Twcrc simple injury to his free band. 

That sweeps the cobwebs from unused virttie, 

And makes her shine proportion’d to her worth, 
To be more nice to entertain his grace, 

Than he is choice, and liberal to afford it 
CiTS. Gentlemen of our chamber, guard the doors, 
And let none enter j peace. Begin, good V irgil. 

Virgil readi part of his fourth Mntid. 

Fir, Meanwhile, the shes ’gan thunder, &c. 

[Thii Ramaa play aeemt wntten to confute thoao encmltf of 
Ben JonaoQ in hu own daya and oura, who Havc aud that he 
made a pedantical use of his learning He has here revived the 
whole court of Aog^stoSf by a learned spell We are admitted 
to the society of the lUustrlous dead Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
Tibullus, converse m our own tongue more 6oely and poetically 

than they expressed themseUes in their native Latin Nothing 

can be imagined more elegant, refined, and court like than the 
scenes between this Louis the Fourteenth of antiquity and his 
literati The whole eaience and secret oi that kind oX intercourse 
is contained therein The economical libtrahty by which 
greatness, seeming to wave some part of its prerogative, takes 
care to lose none of the essentials , the prudential liberties of an 
inferior which Hatter by commanded boldness and soothe with 
complimental security ] 


SEJANUS HIS FALL, A TRAGEDY. 

By THt SAME Author. 

SejAFTUS, /if mormr^ i/ m cQHiitmmea hi, tkf benate, rfcrt^rt *mmt 

Vrhu k kti 

Sejanus. Pompomus Minlmivs. Teremius, &c. 

Ter. Are these things true ? 

Min. Thousands are gazing at it in the streets. 

Sej. What 's that ? 

Ter. Minutms tells us here, my lord, 

That a new head being set ujx>n your statue, 
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A rope ts ttnce found wreathM abmit it ! and. 

But now t fiery meteor in the form 
Of a great ball was seen to roll along 
The troubled air, where yet it hangs unperfect, 
The amazing wonder of the multitude ^ 

Sej, No more.— 

Send for the tribunes, we will straight have up 
More of the soldiers for our guard. Minutius, 

We pray you go for Cotta, Latians, 

Tno the consul, or what senators 
You know arc sure, and ours. You, my good 
Natta, 

For Laco, provost of the watch. Now, Satnus, 
The time of proof comes on , arm all our servants, 
And without tumult. You, Pomf>oiiius, 

Hold some good correspondence with the consul : 
Attempt him, noble triend. These things begin 
To look like dangers, now, worthy m\ fates 
Fortune, I sec thv worst let doubtful states. 

And things uncertain, hang upon thy will . 

Me surest death shall render certain still. 

Yet, why is now my thought turnM toward death, 
Whom fates have let go on, so far in breath, 
Uncheck’d or unreproved ' I, that did help 
To fell the lofty cedar of the world, 

Germanicus , that at one stroke cut down 
Drusus, that upright elm , wither’d his vine ; 

Laid Sihus and Sahmus, two strong oaks, 

Flat on the earth ; bcs des those other shrubs, 
Cordus and Sosia, Claudia Pulchra, 

Furnius and Gallus, which I have grubb’d up , 

And since, have set my axe so strong and deep 
Into the ro<.)t of spreading Agrippina , 

Lropt off and scatter’d her proud branches, Nero, 
Drusus , and Caius too, although replanted. 

If you will, Destinies, that attei all, 

I faint now ere I touch my j^eriod, 
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yir, Oreftt Csem hath his will ; I wiU ascend. 
Twcrc simple injury to his free hand, 

That sweeps the cobwebs from unused virtue. 

And makes her shine proportion’d to her worth. 
To be more nice to entertain his grace, 

Than he is choice, and liberal to afford it. 

Cas. Gentlemen of our chamber, guard the doors, 
And let none enter j peace. Begin, good Virgil. 

Virgil nads part of his fourth £netd^ 

f^tr. Meanwhile, the skies *gan thunder, &c. 

[Thii Romso pliy Meiiit wntteti to confutt thoM enenlt* of 
Ben Jon»oa in hi« own days and our»^ who have said that he 
made a pedantical use of hts learning He has here revived the 
whole court of Augustus, by a learned spelt We are admitted 
to the society of the illustrious dead Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
Tibullus, coniferse m our own tongue more finely and poetically 

than they expressed themselves in their native Latin Nothing 

can be imagined more elegant, refined, and court tike than the 
scenes between this Louu the Fourteenth of antiquity and his 
literati The whole essence and secret oi that kind of intercourse 
18 contained therein Ihe economical liberality by which 
greatness, seeming to wave some part of its pretxigative, takes 
care to lose none of the essentials , the prudential liberties of an 
loftnor which Batter by commanded boldness and soothe with 
compiixnental security ] 


SEJANUS HIS FALL, A TRAGEDY; 

Bv THE SAME AuTHOR. 

ScjAVc 9, iht mommg k* u cttniLmmm tkf henate, rrctiw$ ;«sv iohns 
v.'huh presage h*j Jejik 

Sejanus. Pomponius. Minuiius, Terentius, &:c. 

TVr. Are these things true ^ 

A/zn. Thousands are gazing at it in the streets. 

Sfj. What ’s that ? 

T/r. Minutius tells us here, my lord, 

That a new head being set upon your statue, 
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A rope IS atnce found wreath’d about it ! and, 

But now a fiety meteor in the form 
Of a great ball was seen to roll along 
The troubled air, where yet it bangs unpcrfcct. 
The amazing wonder of the multitude ^ 

Sej. No more — ► 

Send for the tribunes, we will straight have up 
More of the soldiers for our guard. Mmutius, 

We pray you go for Cotta, Latiaris, 

Trio the consul, or what senators 
You know arc sure, and ours. You, my good 
Natta, 

For Laco, provost of the watch. Now, Satnus, 
The time of proof comes on , arm all our servants, 
And without tumult. You, Pomj)oniu5, 

Hold some good correspondence with the consul : 
Attempt him, noble friend. These things begin 
To look like dangers, now, worthv my fates 
Fortune, I sec ihy worst let doubtful states. 

And things uncertain, hang upon th) will . 

Me sure»t death siuill render certain still. 

Yet, why is now my thought turn’d toward death. 
Whom latcs have let go on, so tar in breath, 
Uncheck’d or unreproved ^ I, that did help 
To fell the lofty cedar of the world, 

Germanic us , that at one stroke cut down 
Drusus, that upright elm , wither’d his vine ; 

Laid Silius and Sabinus, two strong oak^, 

Flat on the earth ; hes dc?> those other shrubs, 
Cordus and Sosia, Claudia Pulchra, 

Furnius and Gallus, which I have grubb’d up ; 

Aiid since, have set my axe so strong and deep 
Into the root of spreading Agrippina , 

Lopt oft’ and scatter’d her proud branches, Nero, 
Drusus , and Cams too, although replanted. 

If you will, Destinies, that after all, 

I faint now ere I touch my jveriod, 
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You are but cruel } and I already have done 
Things great enough* All Rome hath been mj 
^ave ; 

The senate sat an idle looker-on, 

And witness of my power ; when I have b]u$h*d 
More to command than it to suffer ; all 
The fathers have sat ready and prepared 
To give me empire, temples, or their throats, 
When I would ask ’em , and what crowns the top, 
Rome, senate, people, all the world have seen 
Jove, but my equal , Carsar, but my second* 

’Tis then your malice, Fates, who, but your own, 
Envy and fear to have any power long known. 


VOLPONE, OR THE FOX, A COMEDY: 

By the same Author. 

VoLPONI, a ri h not'lmjn^ •'the u •’nlJtcui cktldrmy fngms 

ktmself to be to dra^i gifti from JUt.h aj their ^ourt to htm lit tJU 

expectation becoming ku heirs MosCA, hts kna^n h uifederate^ per^ 
TModes each of these men in turn that he is named for the mheritanee^ and Sy 
thu means extracts from their ereduh*^ many ostly presents 

VoLPONE, as on his death-hid Muse a. Corbaccio, 
an old gentUmafu 

Mos. Signor Corbaccio * 

You are very welcome, sir. 

Cork How ^oes jour patron ^ 

AIos, Troth, as he did, sir , no amends* 

Cork What ^ mends he ^ 

Mos. No, sir he ’s rather worse. 

Cork That’s well. Where is he ? 

Mos. Upon hts couch, sir, newly fall’n asleep 
Cork Does he sleep well ^ 

Mos. No wink, sir, all this night, 

Nor yesterday , but slumbers. 
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C^rh, Good ! he should take 
Some counsel of phjrsicians : I have brought him 
An opiate here, from mine own doctor. 

Mqu He will not hear of drugs. 

Corb. Why? I myself 

Stood by while it was made, saw all the ingredients 
And know, it cannot but most gently work : 

My life for hts, ’tis but to make him sleep. 

Volp, Ay, his last sleep, if he would take it. 

Moi, Sir, 

He has no faith in physic. 

Corb. Say you, say you ^ 

Mos» He has no faith in physic : he does think 
Most of your doctors are the greatest danger, 

A worse disease, to escape. I often have 
Heard him protest^ that your physician 
Should never be his heir. 

Corb. Not I his heir ^ 

Moi. Not your physician, sir. 

Corh, O, no, no, no, 

1 do not mean it. 

Moi, No, sir, nor their fees 

He cannot brook he says, they flay a man, 
Before they kill him. 

C9rh, Right, I do conceive you. 

A/w. And then, thev do it by experiment ; 

For which the law not only doth absolve them. 
But gives them great reward i and he is loath 
To hire his death, so. 

Cfirb, It IS true, they kill 

With as much licence as a judge. 

Nay, more ; 

For he but kills, sir, where the law condemns, 
And these can kill him too. 

Corb. Ay, or me , 

Or any man. How docs his apoplex ? 

Is that strong on him still ? 
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Mot. Most violent, 

Hts i|>€ech is broken, and his eyes are set. 

His face drawn longer than ^twas wont — - 
Corh. How ! how * 

Stronger than he was wont ? 

Moi. No, sir : his face 

Drawn longer than ’twas won’t, 

Corb, O, good ! 

Moi. His mouth 

Is ever gaping, and his eyelids hang. 

Corh. Good. 

Moi. A freezing numbness stiflFcns all his joints. 
And makes the colour of his flesh like lead* 

Corb. ’T IS good, 

Mos. His pulse beats slow, and dull. 

Corb. Good symptoms still 
Mos. And from his brain — 

Corb. Ha ' how ? not from his bram ? 

Mos. Yes, sir, and from his brain — 

Corb. I conceive you , good 

Mos. Flows a cold sweat, with a continual rheum, 
Forth the resolved corners of his eyes 
Corb. Is ’t possible ? yet I am better, ha * 

How does he, with the swimming of his head ? 
Mos. O, sir, ’tis past the scotomy ; he now 
Hath lost his feeliiig, and hath left to snort : 

You hardly can pfrccive him, that he breathes. 
Corb. Excellent • ex<^llent ^ sure 1 shall outlast him 
This makes me yoiing again, a score of years. 
Mos. I was coming for you, sir. 

Corb, Has he made hiS will f 
What has he given me ? 

Mos. No^ sir. 

Corb. Nothing 1 ha ? 

Mos. He has not made his will, sir, 

Corb. Oh, oh, oh * 

What then did Voltore, the lawyer, here ? 
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Mos. He smelt a carcase, «r, when he but heard 
My master was about his testament ; 

As I did urge him to it for your good — 

Corb. He came unto him, did he ? 1 thought so. 

Mos» Yes, and presented him this piece of plate. 
Corb. To be his heir ^ 

Mos* I do not know, sir. 

Corh» True . 

I know It too. 

M<^s. Bv your own scale, sir. 

C9rb^ Well, I shall prevent him, yet. See, Mosca, 
look. 

Here, I have brought a bag of bright chequmes, 
Will quite weigh down his plate 
Moi Yea, marrv, sir 

This IS true phvsic, this vour sacred medicine , 

No talk of opiates, to this great elixir ^ 

Corb, ’Tis aurum paipabile, it not potabile. 

Mos. It shall be minister’d to him, in his bowd. 

Cork. Av, do, do, do 
Moi. Most blessed cordial * 

This will recover him 
Cerb Yes, do, do, do. 

Mos. I thmk It were not best, sir. 

Corh. What? 

Moi, To recover him 

Corb, O, no, no, no , by no means. 

Mos Why, sir, tins 

Will work some strange effect if he but feel it. 
Corb, *Tis true, therefore forbear, I *11 tatcc my 
venture ' 

Give me it again. 

Mos At no hand ; pardon me : 

You shall not do yourself that wrong, sir. 

Will SKI adv ISC you, you shall have it all 
Cofb^ How? 

A/w. AH, sii , ’tis your right, your own , no man 
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Can claim a part ; *tis your% without a rival, 
Decreed by destiny. 

Corb^ How, how, good Mosca ? 

Mos. I ’ll tell you, sir. This fit he shall recover* 
Corb. I do conceive you. 

Mos. And, on first advantage 

Of his gain’d sense, will I reimportunc him 
Unto the making of his testament : 

And show him this. 

Corb, Good, good 
Mos, ’Tjs better yet, 

If you will hear, sir. 

Corb. Yes, with all my heart. 

Mos, Now would I counsel you, make home with 
speed , 

There, frame a will ; whereto you shall inscribe 
My master your sole heir. 

Corb, And disinherit 
My son * 

Mos, O, sir, the better, for that colour 
Shall make it much more taking. 

Corb, O, but colour ? 

Mos, This will, sir, vou shall send it unto me. 

Now, when I come to enforce, as I will do, 

Your cares, your watchings, and your many prayers, 
Your more than many gifts, vour this dayS present, 
And last, produce your will ; where, without 
thought, 

Or least regard, unto )our proper issue, 

A son so brave, and highly meriting. 

The stream of your diverted love hath thrown you 
Upon my master, and made him your heir ; 

He cannot be so stupid, or stone-dead. 

But out of conscience, and mere gratitude 

Corb, He must pronounce me his i 
Mos, ’ Fis true, 

Corb, This plot 
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Did I think on before. 

Mos. I do believe it. 

Corh. Do you not believe it ? 

Mos. Yes, sir. 

Cork Mine own project. 

Mos. Which, when nc had done, sir — 

Cork Publish’d me his heir ^ 

Mos. And you so certain to survive him — 

Corb. Ay. 

Mos. Being so lusty a man 

Corb. ’Tis true. 

Mos. Yes, sir — 

Corb I thought on that too. See, how he should be 
The very organ to express my thoughts ^ 

Mos. You have not only done yourself a good 

Cork But multiplied it on my son. 

Mos. ’Tis nght, sir. 

Cofb. Still, my invention 
Mos. ’Las, sir * Heaven knows. 

It hath been all my study, all mv care, 

(I e’en grow gray withal,) how to work things — 
Corb I do conceive, sweet Alosca. 

Mos. You are he. 

For whom I labour here. 

Corb. A), do, do, do 
I ’ll straight about it 
Mos. Rook go with you, raven ^ 

Corb I know thee honest. 

Mos. You do lie, sir ^ 

Corb. And 

Mos. Your knowledge is no better than your ears^ 
sir 

Corb. I do not doubt, to be a father to thee. 

Mos Nor I to gull nu brother of his blessing 
Cork I may have my youth restored to me, why not i 
Mos. Your worship is a precious ass ! 

Corb* What say’st thou ? 
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il/of. I do desire your worship to make haste, sir. 
Cork, *Tis done, ’ns done ; I go. [Exit» 

Volp, O, I shall burst ^ 

Let out my sides, let out my sides — 

Moi, Contain 

Your flux of laughter, sir : you know this hope 
Is such a bait, it covers any hook. 

Volp, O, but thy working, and thy placing it * 

I cannot hold , good rascal, let me kiss thee : 

I never knew thee in so rare a humour. 

Mou Alas, sir, I but do as I am taught ; 

Follow your grave instructions » give them words , 
Pour oil into their ears, and send them hence 
Volp ’Tis true, ’tis true. What a rare punishment 
Is avarice to itself^ 

Mo^ Av', with our help, sir 

Folp So manv cares, so man\ maladies, 

So manv fears attending on old age, 

Yea, death so often call’d on, as no wish 
Can be more frequent with them, their limbs 
feint, 

Their senses dull, their seeing, hearing, going. 

All dead before them , vea, their very teeth, 

Their instruments of eating, failing them 
Yet this IS reckon’d lite ^ Nav, here was one. 

Is now gone home, that wishes to live longer * 
Feels not his gout, nor palsv , feigns himself 
Younger by scores of years, flatters his age 
With conhderit belving it, hopes he mav, 

With charms, like Ai^sun, have his youth restored : 
And with these thoughts so battens, as if fete 
Would be as easily cheated on, as he, 

And ail turns air * Who ’s that there, now ^ a 
third • [^Anotkei knoch^ 

Moi, Close, to your couch again ; I hear his voice ; 

It IS Corvino, our spruce merchant. 

Volp. Dead. 
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Moi^ Another bout, sir, with your eyes. Who *s 
there ? 

CoRviNO, a Merchant, inter%. 

Mou Signior Corvino ^ come most wish’d for ^ O, 
How happy were you, if you knew it, now 1 
Why ? what \ wherein ? 

Mou The tardy hour is come, sir. 

Corv* He is not dead ? 

Mo$. Not dead, sir, but as good ; 

He knows no man< 

Carv, How shall I do then i 
Mqs. Why, sir ? 

Corv, I have brought him here a pearl. 

Moi. Perhaps he lus 

So much remembrance left, as to know you, sir : 
He still calls on you ; nothing but your name 
Is in his mouth. Is vour pearl orient, sir i 
Corv Venice was never owner of the like. 

Vdp, [FatntlyJ] Signior Corvino ^ 

Alss, Hark 

P"olp^ Signior Corvino ’ 

Mci, He calls )ou, step and give it him. — He's 
here, sir. 

And he has brought you a rich pearl. 

Corv How do YOU, sir ^ 

Tell him, It doubles the twelfth caract. 

Msl Sir, 

He cannot understand, his hearing ’s gone \ 

And yet it comforts him to see you 

Corv. Say, 

I have a diamond for him, too. 

Aioi. Best shew It, sir , 

Put It into his hand , ’tis only there 
He apprehends he has his feeling, yet. 

Sec how he grasps it ^ 

Corv. ’Las, go^ gentleman ! 
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Hofr pidftil the sight is ! 

A/«f. Tut * forget, sir. 

The weeping of an heir should still be laughter 
Under a visor. 

Corv. Wlyr, am I his heir ? 

Mcs, Sir, I am sworn, I may not show the will 
TiH he be dead ; but here has been Corbaccio, 
Here has been Voltorc, here were others too, 

1 cannot number ’em, they were so many ; 

All gaping here for legacies but I, 

Talcing the vantage of his naming you, 

Stpiior ConitnOy Stgnfor Ccrvtnoy took 
Paper, and pen, and ink, and there I asked him, 
Whom he would have his heir ? Corvtrt9, Who 
Should be executor ^ 6Vrc/w<7. And, 

To any question he was silent to, 

I still interpreted the nods he made, 

Through weakness, for consent . and sent home 
th’ others, 

Nothing bequeath’d them, but to erv and curse 
Corv. O, my dear Mosca ^ Docs he not perceive us ^ 
No more than a blind harper. He knows no 
man, 

No face of friend, nor name of any servant, 

Who ’rwas that fed him last, or gave him drink : 
Not those he hath begotten, or brought up, 

Can he remember 
C^rv, Has he children ^ 

Mas. Bastards, 

Some dozen, or more, that he begot on beggars, 
Gypsies, and jews^ and black-moor^, when he was 
drunk 

Kiiew vou not that, sir ? ’Tis the common 
fable. 

The dwarf, the fool, the eunuch, arc all his j 
He ’s the true father of his lamily, 

In all, save me . — but he has given them nothing* 
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C^rv. That *s well, that well * Art sure he docs 
not hear us i 

M 0 $» Sure, sir ! why, look you, credit your own 
sense* [SAoti/j tn Volh ear. 

The pox approach, and add to your diseases, 

If It would send you hence the sooner, sir. 

For your incontmence, it hath deserv’d it 
Thoroughly, and thoroughly, and the plague to 
boot * — 

You may come near, sir. Would you would once 
close 

Those filthy eyes of yours, that flow with slime, 
Like two frog-pits ; and those same hanging cheeks. 
Cover’d with hide instead of skin, — nay, help, sir — 
That look like frozen dish-clouts set on end ! 

Carv. Or, like an old smoked wall, on which the ram 
Ran down in streaks ' 

Mot Excellent, sir ^ s|>eak out : 

You may be louder yet , a cuKcrm 
Discharged in his car would hardiv bore it, 

Corv. His nose is like a common sewer, still running. 
Moi. ^Tis good ^ and what his mouth r 
Corv. A very draught. 

Mos. O, stop It up 

Corv. B) no means. 

Afos. Tra> ^ou, let me; 

Faith I could stifle him rarcU with a pillow, 

As well as any woman that should keep him. 

Corv. Do as you will , but 1 ’ll begone, 

Mos. Be so , 

It IS your presence makes him last so long. 

Corv. 1 pra^ you, use no v lolcncc. 

AIos. No, sir ’ why ? 

Why should you be thus scrupulous, pray you, sir ? 
Corv. Nay, at vour discretion. 

Mos. Well, good sir, be gone. 

Corv* I will not trouble him now, to take my pearL 
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Mat. Pah < nor your diwnond. What a needlm care 
Is this afflicts you ? Is not all here yourt ? • 

Am not I here, whom you have made your creature f 
That owe my being to you ? 

Cerv. Grateful Mosca ! 

Thou art my friend, my fellow, my companion. 
My panner, and shall share in all my fortunes. [Exit. 
Vclp. My divine Mosca ! 

Thou hast to-day outgone thyself. 


THE ALCHEMIST, A COMEDY; 

By THE SAMI Author. 

Epicure Mammon, a KnighCt dftttvtd tki pniensto^s a/ buvTLt 
Alchcmiat ), in tht projf>ect the pkitinpphtr*t aimt , 

omJ promufs what rart tkin^i ht it r// th it ith t1 

Mammon. Surly, hs Friend. The Sune ^ Subtle’s 

House, 

Mam, Come on, sir Now, you NCt your foot on 
shore 

In Nervo Orhe , here ’s the rich Peru . 

And there within, sir, arc thr golden mines, 

Great Solomon’s Ophir ^ He was sailing to ’t 
Three years, but we ha>e reach’d it in ten months. 
This IS the day, wherein, to all my friends, 

I will pronounce the happy word, Be ruh ^ 

This day you ihall be spcitaftsstmt 

You shall no more deal with the hollow die. 

Or the frail card. No more be at charge of keeping 
The livcry-punk for the joung heir, that muse 
Seal, at all hours, m his shirt . no more, 

If he deny, have him beaten to ’t, as he n 
That brings him the commodity. No more 
Shall thirst of satin, or the covetous hunger 
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Of velvet entnuU for a rttde-«{Hin clcdce^ 

To be display^ at madam Augusta’s, make 
The sons of Sword and Hazard fall before 
The golden calf, and on their knees, whole nights, 
Commit idolatry with wine and trumpets : 

Or go a-fcasting after drum and ensign. 

No more of this. You shall start up young viceroys. 
And have your punks, and punketees, my Surly. 
And unto thee I speak it first, Be rtcK 
Where is my Subtle, there ? Withm, ho I 

Face answers from wtthtn. 

Sir, he ’ll come to you by and by. 

Mam That is his fire-drake, 

His Luni^ his Zepliyrus, he that pufiFs his coals, 
I'll! he nrk nature up, in her own centre. 

You arc not faithful, sir. This night, I ’ll change 
All that IS metal, in my house, to gold , 

And, early in the morning, will I send 
To all the plumbers and the pewterers, 

And buy tlicir tin and lead up ; and to Lothbury 
For all the copfxir. 

Sur What, and turn that too ? 

Mam Yes, and I ’ll purchase Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, 

And make them perfect Indies * You admire now ? 
Sur, No, faith. 

Mam, Kut when you sec th’ effects of the Great 
Medicine, 

Of which one part projected on a hundred 
Of Mercury, or Venus, or the moon, 

Shall turn it to as many of the sun , 

Nay, to a thousand, so ad infinitum : 

You will believe me. 
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He diet fais oiice the flower of sun, 

The perfect rubf, which we call eUxir, 

Not only can do that, but, by its vimi^ 

Can confer honour, love, respect, long life ^ 

Give safety, valour, yea, and victory, 

To whom he wilL In eight and twenty days, 

I 'll make an old man of rourscore, a child. 

Act. No doubt ; he that already. 

Mam. Nay, I mean, 

Restore his years, renew him, like an eagle, 

To the fifth age ; make him get sons and daughters, 
Young giants , as our philosophers have done, 

The ancient patriarchs, afore the flood, 

But taking, once a week, on a knife's point, 

The quantity of a grain of mustard of it j 
Become stout Marses, and beget young Cupids. 
Sur. The decay'd vestals of PicNhatch would thank 
you, 

That keep the fire alive there. 

Mam, Tis the secret 

Of nature naturiz'd 'gainst all infections, 

Cures all diseases coming of all causes \ 

A month's gnef in a day, a year's in twelve j 
And, of what age soever, in a month : 

Past all the doses of your drugging doctors. 

I 'll undertake, withal, to fright the plague 
Out of the kingdom in three months. 

&ur. And I *11 

Be bound, the players shall sing your praises, then, 
Without their poets. 

Mam, Sir, I 'll do 't. Meantime, 

I *11 give away so much unto my man, 

Shall serve the whole city, with preservative. 
Weekly ; each house his dose, and at the rate- 
far. As he that built the Waterwork, docs with 
water ^ 

Mam. You are incredulous. 
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Sur* Faith I have a humour, 

I would not willingly be Your stone 

Cannot transmute me* 

Mam, Pertinax, [my] Surly, 

Will vou bdteve antiquity ? records ? 

I ^ snow you a book where Moses and his sster, 
And Solomon have written of the art ; 

Ay, and a treatise penned by Adam — 

Syr, How ! 

Mam, Of the philosopher’s stone, and in High 
Dutch. 

Sur, Did Adam write, sir, in High Dutch i 
Mam, He did \ 

Which proves it was the primitive tongue. 

Sur, What paper ? 

Mam. On cedar-board. 

Sur, O that, indeed, they say, 

Will last ’gainst worms, 

Mam, ’Tis like your Insh wood, 

’Gainst cobweb I have a piece of Jason’s fleece 
too, 

Which was no other than a book of alchemy, 
Wnt in large sheepskin, a good fat ram-veiium. 
Such was Pythagoras’ thigh, Pandora’s tub, 

And, all that fable of Mica’s charms. 

The manner of our work; the bulls, our furnace, 
Still breathing Are ; our Argent-vive, the dragon : 
The dragon’s teeth, mercury sublimate, 

That keeps the whiteness, hardness, and the 
biting; 

And they are gather’d into Jason’s helm, 

The alembic, and then sowu m Mars his field, 
And thence sublimed so often, till they ’re fix’d, 
fioth this, the Hesperian garden, Cadmus’ story, 
Jove’s shower, the boon of Mid^ Argus’ eyes, 
Boccace his Demogorgon, thousands more, 

All abstract riddles of our stone. — 
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Face mtiru 

Hoff now i 

Do we succeed i is our day come i and bdds it i 
Faci^ The evening will set red upon you, sir j 
You have colour for it, crimson : the red ferment 
Has done his office ; three hours hence furepare you 
To sec projection* 

Mam. Pertinax, my Surly, 

Again I say to thee, aloud, Bi rich. 

This day, thou shalt have ingots , and, to-^morrow. 
Give lords th’ affront. — Is it, my Zephyrus, nght i 
Blushes the bolt^s head ? 

Face. Like a wench with child, sir, 

That were but now discover’d to her master* 

Mam. Excellent witty Lungs ^ — my only care is, 
Where to get stuff enough now, to project on ; 
This town will not half serve me. 

Face. No, sir ! buy 

The covering ofr o’ churches. 

Mam. That’s true. 

Face. Yes. 

Let them stand bare, as do their auditory ; 

Or cap them, new, with shingles. 

Mam. No, good thatch . 

Thatch will lie light upon the rafters, Lungs. 
Lungs, 1 will manumit thee from the furnace ; 

I will restore thee thy complexion, Pufi^ 

Lost in the embers ; and repair this brain, 

Hurt with the fiime o’ the metals. 

Face. I have blown, sir, 

Hard for your worship ; thrown by many a coal. 
When ’twas not beech \ weigh’d those I put in, 
just, 

To keep your heat still even ; these blear’d eyes 
Have wak’d to read your several colours, sir, 

Of the pale citron, green lion, the crow, 

The peacock’s tail, the plumed swan. 
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Manu And» lastljr. 

Thou httt doBcry^d the flower, tbe iangutt agni i 
Faci* Yea, air. 

Mam. Where oiaater ? 

Face. At fait pmyers, air, he ; 

Good man, be ’a doing hit devotions 
For the mcccas. 

Mam^ Lungs, I will act a period 
To all thy labours ; thou ^alt be the master 
Of my seraglio . for 1 do mean 
To have a list of wives and concubines, 

Equal with Solomon, who had the stone 
Alike with me ; and I will make me a back 
With the elixir, that shall be as tough 
Aa Hercules, to encounter fifty a night*— > 

Thou art sure thou saw*$t it blood ^ 

Face. Both blood and spirit, sir. 

Mam. I will have all my beds blown up, not stufiTd 
Down IS too hard * and then, mine oval room 
Fiird with such pictures as Tibenus took 
From Elepbantis, and dull Aretme 
But coldly imitated. Then, my glasses 
Cut m more subtle angles, to disperse 
And multiply the figures, as I walk 
Naked between my succubat. My mists 
I Ml have of perfume, vapour'd 'bout the room, 
To lose ourselves in ; and my baths, like pits 
To fall into ; from whence we will come forth. 
And roll us dry in gcjssamer and roses,— 

Is It arrived at ruby ^ — Where I spy 
A wealthy citizen, or [a] rich lawyer, 

Have a sublimed pure wife, unto that fellow 
1 Ml send a thousand pound to be my cuckold. 
Face. And I shall carry it i 
Mam. No, I ’ll have no bawds, 

But fathers and mothers : they will do it best, 
Best of all others. And my flatterers 
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Shall be the pure and gravest of divinesi 
That I can get for money* My mere feeds, 
Eloquent burgesse^ and then n^ poets 
The same that writ so subtly of the hrt, 

Whom I will entertain still for that subject* 

The few that would give out themselves to be 
Court and town-stallions, and, cach^where, belie 
Ladies who are known most innocent for them ; 
Those will I beg, to make me eunuchs of ; 

And they shall ^ me with ten estrich tails 
Apiece, made in a plume to gather wind* 

We will be brave, PufFc, now we have the medicine. 
My meat shall all come m, in Indian shells, 

Dishes of agate set in gold, and studded 
With emerdds, sapphires, hyacinths, and rubies. 
The tongues of carps, dormice, and camels’ heels, 
Boil’d in the spirit of sol, and dissolv’d pearl, 
Apicius* diet, ’gainst the epilepsy : 

And I will cat these broths with spoons of amber, 
Headed with diamond and carbuncle. 

My footboy shall eat pheasants, calver’d salmons, 
Knots, godwits, lampreys I myself will have 
The beards of barbels served, instead of salads ; 
Oil’d mushrooms; and the swelling unctuous paps 
Of a fat pregnant sow, newly cut off. 

Dress’d with an exquisite and poignant sauce ; 

For which, I ’ll say unto my cool^ “There’s gold, 
Go forth, and be a knight.” 

Face. Sir, I ’ll go look 
A little, how It heightens. 

Mam. Do. — My shirts 

I ’ll have of taffeta-sarsnet, soft and light 
As cobwebs ; and for all my other raiment, 

It shall be such as might provoke the Persian, 
Were he to teach the world not anew. 

My gloves of fishes’ and birds’ skins, perfumed 
With gums of paradise, and eastern air— 
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And honour cannot thaw us, nor our wants, 
Though they bum hot as fevers to our states. 

Cat. I muse they would be tardy at an hour 
Of so great purpose. 

Cet. If the gods had callM 

Them to a purpose, they would just have come 
With the same tortoise speed ; that are thus slow 
To such an action, which the gods will envy, 

As asking no less means than sm their powers. 
Conjoin’d, to efiect > I would have seen Rome 
burnt 

^ this time, and her ashes in an urn ; 

1 he kingdom of the senate rent asunder, 

And the degenerate talking gown run frighted 
Out of the air of Italy. 

Cat. Spirit of men * 

Thou heart of our great enterpnse * how much 
I love these voices in thee ! 

Cit. O, the days 

Of Sylla’s sway, when the free sword took leave 
To act all that it would ^ 

Cat. And was familiar 

With entrails, as our augurs 

Cet. Sons kill’d fathers, 

Brothers chetr brothers. 

Cat. And had price and praise. 

All hate had licence given it, all rage reins. 

Ctu Slaughter bestnd the streets, and stretch’d himself 
To seem more huge; whilst to hts stained thighs 
The gore he drew flow’d up, and earned down 
Whole heaps of limbs and bodies through his arch. 
No age was spared, no sex. 

Cat. Nay, no degree. 

Ctu Not infants in the porch of life were free. 

The sick, the old, that could but hope a day 
Longer by nature’s bounty, not let stay. 

V irgins, and widows, matrons, pregnant wives, 
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AU died. 

Cat. Twas crime enough, that they had lives ; 

To strike but only th^e that could do hurt. 

Was dull and poor : some fell to make the number, 
As some the pr^. 

Cet. The rugged (Jharon fainted. 

And ask'd a navy, rather than a boat, 

To ferry over the sad world that came : 

The maws and dens of beasts could not receive 
The bodies that those souls were frighted from ; 
And e’en the graves were fill’d with men yet living, 
Whose flight and fear had mix’d them with the 
dead. 

Cat. And this shall be again, and more, and more, 
Now Lenmlus, the third Cornelius, 

Is to stand up in Rome. 

Lent. Nay, urge not that 
Is so uncertain. 

Cat, How * 

Lent. I mean, not clear’d, 

And therefore not to be reflected on. 

Cat. The Sibyl’s leaves uncerum * or the comments 
Of our grave, deep, divining men not clear ^ 

Lent. All prophecies, you know, suffer the torture. 
Cat. But this already hath confess’d, without : 

And so been weigh’d, examined and compared, 

As ’twcrc malicious ignorance in him 
Would fiwnt in the belief. 

Lent. Do you believe it ? 

Cat. Do I love Lentulus, or pray to see it ^ 

Lent. The augurs all arc constant I am meant. 

Cat. They had lost their science else. 

Lent. They count from Cinna. 

Cat, And Sylla next, and so make you the third ; 

AU that can say the sun is risen, must think it. 
Lent. Men mark me more of late, as I come forth * 
Cat. Why, what can they do less i Cinna and Sylla 
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Are set and gone ; and we must turn our eyes 
On him that i% and shines. Noble Cethegus, 
But view him with me here ! he looks alr^y 
As if he shook a sceptre o'er the senate. 

And the awed purple dropp’d their rods and axes: 
The statues melt again, and household gods 
In groans confess the travails of the city , 

The very walls sweat blood before the change, 
And stones start out to ruin ere it comes. 

Cet, But he, and we, and all are idle still. 

Lint, I am your creature, Sergius ; and whate’er 
The great Cornelian name shall win to be, 

It IS not augury nor the Sibyl’s books, 

But Catiline that makes it. 

Cat. I am a shadow 

To honour’d Lentulus and Ccthcgus here, 

Who arc the heirs of Mars. 


THE NEW INN ; OR, THE LIGHT HEART. 
A COMEDY : 

Br THE SAME Author. 

Loml t9 tke Host tkf AVur 7 «m, kit Imt* yW CAr L»axiT 

FkakcC 9» tfW ku rtaimr ku fnm ktr 

There is no life on earth, but being in love ! 
There arc no studies, no delights, no business. 

No intercourse, or trade of sense, or soul. 

But what IS love ! I was the laziest creature, 

The most unprofitable sign of nothing, 

The veriest drone, and slept away mv life 
Beyond the dormouse, till I was in love ! 

And now, I can outwakc the nightingale, 
Outwatch an usurer, and outwalk him too ; 

Stalk like a ghost, that haunted ’bout a treasure, 
And all that phant’sied treasure, it is love. 
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Hnt* But is four name Love*U4 sir, or Love^well ? 

I would know that. 

Lov, I do not know mjrsclf, 

Whether it is ; but it is love hath been 
The hereditary passion of our house, 

Mv gentle host, and, as I guess, my friend ; 

The truth is, I have loved this bdy long, 

And impotcntly, with desire enough, 

But no success : for I have still forborne 
To express it, in my person, to her. 

Host. How then ? 

Lm). I have sent her toys, verses, and anagrams, 
Trials of wit, mere tnfles she has commended, 

But knew not whence they came, nor could she 
guess. 

Host. This was a pretty riddling way of wooing ! 
Lov. I oft have been too m her company : 

And look’d upon her a whole day ; admired her ; 
Loved her, and did not tell her so ; loved still. 
Look’d still, and loved ; and loved, and look’d, and 
sigh’d : 

But, as a man neglected, I came off, 

And unregarded — 

Host, Could you blame her, sir, 

When you were silent, and not said a word ^ 

Lov. O but I loved the more ; and she might read it 

Best in my silence, had she been 

Host. As melancholic 

As you are ! Pray you, why would you stand 
mute, sir ? 

Lov. O, thereon hangs a history, mine host. 

Did you e’er know, or hear of the lord Beaufort, 
Who serv’d so bravely in France ? I was his page. 
And ere he died, his friend : I follow’d him 
First, m the wars, and, in the times of peace, 

I waited on bis studies ; which were right. 

He had no Arthurs, nor no Rosicleers, 
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No Knights o’ the Sun, nor Amaulis de Gauls, 
Primalions, Pantamels, public nothings ; 
Abortives of the fobulous dark cloister. 

Sent out to poison courts and infest manners : 

But great Achilles, Agamemnon’s acts, 

Sage Nestor’s counsel^ and Ulysses’ slights, 

Tyd ides’ fortitude, as Homer wrought them 
In his immortal phant’sy, for examples 
Of the heroic virtue^ Or, as Virgi4 
That master of the epic poem, limn’d 
Pious JEnczSy his religious prince, 

Bearing hts aged parent on his shoulders, 

Rapt from the flames of Troy, with his young 
son : 

And these he brought to practise, and to use. 

He gave me first my breeding, I acknowledge, 
Then shower'd his bounties on me, like the 
Hours, 

That open-handed sit upon the clouds, 

And press the liberality of Heaven 

Down to the laps of thankful men ! But then 

The trust committed to me at his death, 

Was above all, and left so strong a tie 
On all my powers, as time shall not dissolve, 

Till It dissolve Itself, and bury all ! 

The care of his brave heir, and only son : 

Who being a virtuous, sweet, young, hopeful lord. 
Hath cast his first affections on this lady. 

And though I know, and may presume her such. 
As, out of humour, will return no love ; 

And therefore might indifferently be made 
The courting-stock, for all to practise on. 

As she doth practise on us all, to scorn : 

Yet, out of a religion to my ^arge, 

And debt profess’d, I have made a self-decree, 
Ne’er to express my person, though my passion 
Burn me to cinders. 
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Lorn., im ikt ih Ladt PAANCtS, tkt ymv Lmlo Biaotort, 

and $tJur Ouectt $f ikt Nn» Im, dtfimu rStaikoH «#• 

Lov. What else 

Is love, but the most noble, pure affection 
Of what IS truly beautiful and fair, 

Desire of union with the thing beloved ? 

Beau. I have read somewhere, that man and woman 
Were, in the first creation, both one piece, 

And being deft asunder, ever since 
Love was an appetite to be rejoin’d. 

Lav. It is a fitble of Plato’s, in his Banquet, 

And utter’d there by Aristophanes. 

Hoit. ’Tis well remembered here, and to good use. 
But on with your description, what love is : 

Desire of union with the thing beloved. 

Lav. I meant a definition. For I make 

The efficient cause, what ’s beautiful and fair ; 
The formal cause, the appetite of union : 

The final cause, the union itself. 

But larger, if you ’ll have it ; by descnption, 

It is a ffiune and ardour of the mind. 

Dead, in the proper corps, quick in another’s ; 
Transfers the lover into the beloved. 

That he or she, that loves, engraves or stamps 
The idea of what they love, first in themselves : 
Or like to glasses, so their minds take in 
The forms of their beloved, and then reflect. 

It is the likeness of affections. 

Is both the parent and the nurse of love. 

Love IS a spiritual coupling of two souls, 

So much more excellent, as it least relates 
Unto the body ; circular, eternal, 

Not feign’d, or made, but born ; and then so precious, 
As naught can value it but itself ; so free, 

As nothing can command it but itself ; 

And m itself so round and liberal, 
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As where it favours it bestows itseIC 
But we must take and understand this lovc^ 

Along still, as a name of dignity ; 

Not pleasure* 

True love hath no unworthy thought, no light 
Looscy unbecoming appetite, or strain, 

But fixed, consunt, pure, immutable. 

Beau, 1 reh^ not these philosophical feasts ; 

Give me a banquet of sense, like that of Ovid : 

A form to take the eye ; a voice mine car ; 

Pure aromatics to my scent ; a sof^ 

Smooth, dainty hand to touch ; and for my taste, 
Ambrosiac kisses to melt down the palate. 

Lev. They are the earthly, lower form of lovers^ 

Arc only taken with what strikes the senses ; 

And love by that loose scale. Although I grant, 
Wc like what*s fair and graceful in an object, 

And, true, would use it, in the all wc tend to, 
Both of our civil and domestic deeds ; 

In ordering of an army, in our style. 

Apparel, gesture, building, or what not : 

All arts and actions do affea their beauty* 

But put the case, in travel I may meet 
Some gorgeous structure, a brave frontispiece. 

Shall I stoy captive in the outer coun, 

Surprised with that, and not advance to know 
Who dwells there, and inhabiceth the house i 
There is my friendship to be made, within. 

With what can love me again, not with the walls, 
Doors, windows, architraves, the fricac, and cornice* 
My end is lost in loving of a free. 

An eye, lip, nose, hand, foot, or other part, 

Whose all is but a statue, if the mind 
Move not, which only' can make the return. 

The end of love, is to have two made one 
In will, and in afFcction, that the minds 
Be first inoculated, not the bodies. 
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The body’s love is frail, subject to change. 

And alter still with it ; the mind’s is firm, 

One and the same, proceedeth first from weighing, 
And well examining what is fair and good ; 

Then what i$ like in reason, fit in manners ; 

That breeds good will : good will desire of union* 
So knowledge first begets benevolence. 

Benevolence breeds friendship, fhendship love ; 
And where it starts or steps aside from this, 

It IS a mere degenerous appetite, 

A lost, oblique, depraved affection, 

And bears no mark or character of love. 

Nor do they trespass within bounds of pardon, 
That giving way, and licence to their love, 

Divest him of his noblest ornaments, 

Which arc his modesty and shamefacedness : 

And so they do, that have unfit designs 
Upon the parties they pretend to love. 

For what ’s more monstrous, more a prodigy. 
Than to hear me protest truth of affection 
Unto a person that I would dishonour ^ 

And what ’s a more dishonour, than defacing 
Another’s good with forfeiting mine own ; 

And drawing on a fellowship of sin ^ 

From note of which, though for a while, we may 
Be both kept safe by caution, yet the conscience 
Cannot be cleans’d 1 for what was hitherto 
Call’d by the name of love, becomes destroy’d 
Then, with the fact ; the mnocency lost, 

The ^tmg of affection soon will follow , 

And love is never true that is not lasting : 

No more than any can be pure or perfect, 

That entertains more than one object. 

[These mod the preceding extracts may senre to show the 
poetical fancy and elegance of mind of the supposed rugged old 
bard A thousand beautiful passages might be adduced from thoae 
numeroos court masques and entertainments which be was \n the 
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dmUy habit of luroUhlog » to prove the iame ebliif « But they do 
not come within my pm That which follows U a spccunefi of 
that talent for comic homoori and the aatembUge of lodicrotu 
Inagei, on which hla reputation chieBy retta. It may aerve for a 
Tariety af^ ao many aeHoua extracu ] 

K B.->The ** Alchemiat ** here foliowa In the original edition of 
l#amb*a ** Spcclmeiu ” — £<L 


THE SAD SHEPHERD : OR, A TALE OF 
ROBIN HOOD. 

By the same Author. 

Aucin» an Ud Shepherd, inttructt RobIN Hood*S mtn katv ta jimd a 
Witch, and iatv u ta Ae kunttd 

Robin Hood, Tuck. Little John. Scarlet, • 
ScATHLocK. George. Alken, Clarion, 

Tuck. Hear you how 

Poor Tom the cook is taken * all his joints 
Do crack, as if his limbs were tied with points : 
Hts whole frame slackens ; and a kind of rack 
Runs down along the spondils of his back : 

A gout or cramp now scizeth on his head, 

Then falls into hvs feet ; hi$ knees are lead ; 

And he can stir his either hand no more 
Than a dead stump, to his office, as before. 

Jlk. He IS bewitch’d. 

Cla. This IS an areument 

Both of her malice and her power, we see, 

Aik. She must by some device restrained be. 

Or she’ll go ^ m mischief. 

R^b. Advise how. 

Sage shepherd , we shall put it straight in practice, 
Aik. Send forth your woodmen then into the walks, 
Or let them prick her footing hence ; a witch 
Is sure a creature of melancholy. 
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And will be found, or sitting in her fourm, 

Or else, at relief, like a hare. 

Ck. You speak, 

Aiken, as if you knew the sport of witch-hunting, 
Or starting of a hag. 

Rob, Go, sirs, about it, 

Take George, here, with you, he can help to find 
her. 

John. Rare sport, I swear, this hunting of the witch 
Will make us. 

Scar^ Let *$ advise upon *t, like huntsmen. 

Geo, An we can spy her once, she is our own. 

Scath, First, think which way she fourmeth, on what 
wind ; 

Or north, or south. 

Geo, For as the shepherd said, 

* A witch is a kind of hare. 

Scath, And marks the weather, 

As the hare does. 

John, Where shall we hope to find her ? 

Aik, Know ye the witch’s dell ? 

Scar, No more than I do know the walks of hell. 
Aik, Within a gloomy dimblc she doth dwell, 

Down 1X1 a pit» o’ergrown with brakes and bnars. 
Close by the rums of a shaken abbey, 

Torn with an earthquake down unto the ground, 
’Mongst graves and grots, near an old charnel-house, 
Where you shall find her sitting in her fourm, 

As fearful and melancholic as that 
She IS about \ with caterpillars* keUs, 

And knotty cobwebs, rounded in with spells. 

Then she steals forth to relief in the fogs, 

And rotten mists, upon the fens and bogs 
Down to the drowned lands of Lincolnshire ; 

To make ewes cast their lambs, swine cat their 
fiurrow. 

The housewife’s tun not work, nor the milk chum I 
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Wridie duldrenV wrisis, and tuck thdr breath in 
sleep, 

Get vials of their blood < and where the sea 
Casts up his shmf ooze, search for a weed 
To open locks with, and to rivet charms, 

Planted about her in the wicked feat 
Of all her mischief^ which are manifold* 

]9hn. I wonder such a story could be told 
Of her dire deeds* 

Gi9. I thought a witch’s banks 

Had enclosed nothing but the merry pranks 
Of some old woman. 

Scar. Yes, her malice more. 

Scath. As It would quickly appear had we the store 
Of his collects. 

Gic. Ay, this good learned man 
Can speak her right. 

Scar, He knows her shifts and haunts. 

Aik, And all her wiles and turns. The venom’d plants 
Wherewith she kills ! where the sad mandrake 
grows, 

Whose groans arc deathful ; the dead-numbmg 
nightshade, 

The stupefying hemlock, adder’s tongue, 

And martagan * the shrieks of luckless owls 
We hear, and croaking night-crows in the air ^ 
Grecn*bdlied snakes, blue fire drakes in the sky, 
And giddy flitter-mice with leather wings ! 

* The scaly beetles, with their habergeons, 

That make a humming murmur as they 6y ! 

There in the stocks of trees, white fays do dwell, 
And span-long elves that dance about a pool. 

With each a little changeling in their arms ! 

The airy spirits play with falling stars, 

And mount the sphere of fire to bss the moon ! 
While she sits reading by the glow-worm's light, 
Or rotton wood, o’er which the worm hath crept, 
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The baneful schedule of her nocent charms^ 

And binding chaiacters, through which she wounds 
Her puppets, the sigiUa of her witchcraft* 

All this 1 know, and I will find her for you ; 

And show you her sitting in her fourm ; I *11 lay 
My hand upon her, make her throw her scut 
Along her back, when she doth start before us. 

But you must give her law : and you shall see her 
Make twenty leaps and doubles ; cross the paths, 
And then squat down beside us. 

John. Crafty croan * 

I jong to be at the sport, and to report it. 

Scar. We '11 make this hunting of the witch as famous. 
As any other blast of vcnery. 

Geo. If we should come to see her, cry, so ho / once. 
jiU. That I do promise, or I am no good hag-finder. 


ALL FOOLS, A COMEDY : 

By George Chapmam, 1605. 

Lovers Panegyric. 

*tis Nature’s second sun. 

Causing a spring of virtues where he shines ; 
And as without the sun, the world’s great C) c, 
All colours, beauties, both of art and nature, 
Are given in vain to men, so without love 
All i^uties bred in women are in vain. 

All virtues born in men he buried ; 

For love informs them as the sun doth colours, 
And as the sun, reflecting his warm beams 
Against the earth, begets all fruits and flowers, 
So love, fair shining m the inward man. 

Brings forth in him the honourable fruits 
Of valour, wit, virtue, and haughty thoughts, 
Brave resolution, and divine discourse. 
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Lwe with Jia lousy. 

such love IS like a smoky fire 

In a cold morning ; though the fire be cheerful^ 
Yet 18 the smoke so sour and cumbersome, 
were better lose the fire, than find the smoke. 

Bailiffs routed. 

I walking in the place, where men^s law suits 
Are heard and pleaded, not so much as dreaming 
Of any such encounter, steps me forth 
Their valiant foreman, with the word ‘‘I 'rest 
you.” 

I made no more ado, but bid these paws 
Close on his shoulders, tumbling him to earth; 

And there sat he on hts posteriors, 

Like a baboon ; and turning me about, 

I straight espied the whole troop issuing on me. 

I step^d me back, and drawing my old friend here, 
Made to the midst of them, and all unable 
T* endure the shock, adl rudely fell in rout. 

And down the stairs they ran with such a fiiry, 

As meeting with a troop of lawyers there, 

Mann'd by their clients (some with ten, some with 
twenty. 

Some five, some three , he that had least, had one), 
Upon the stairs, they bore them down afore them : 
But such a rattling then was there amongst them. 
Of ravish’d declarations, replications. 

Rejoinders, and petitions, all their b^ks 
And writings torn, and trod on, and some lost, 
That the poor bwyers, coming to the bar. 

Could say naught to the matter, but instead, 

Were fain to rail and talk besides their books, 
Without all order. 
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BYRON'S CONSPIRACY^ 

By the same Author* 

Byron 

he IS a man 

Of matchless valour, and was ever happy 
In all encounters, which were snl! made good 
With an unwearied sense of any toi4 
Having continued fourteen days together 
Upon his horse : hts blood ts not voluptuous, 

Nor much inclined to women ; his desires 
Are higher than his state, and his deserts 
Not much short of the most he can desire. 

If they be weight with what France iccls by them. 
He IS past measure glorious : and that humour 
Is fit to feed his spint, whom it possesseth 
With feith in any error, chiefly where 
Men blow it up with praise of his perfections, 

The taste whereof in him so soothes his palate, 
And takes up all his appetite, that oft times 
He will refuse his meat, and company, 

To feast alone with their most strong conceit. 
Ambition also, cheek by check doth march 
With that excess of glorj', both sustain'd 
With an unlimited fanej^ that the king. 

Nor France itself, without him can subsist. 

MerCi ghrtis ecitpsed when they turn traitor u 

As when the moon hath comforted the night, 

And set the world in silver of her light, 

The planets, asterisms, and whole state of heaven, 
In beams of gold descending ; all the winds 
Bound up in caves, charged not to drive abroad 
Their cloudy heads, a universal peace. 

Proclaim’d in silence of the quiet earth. 
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Soon as her hot and dr^ funMS are kc loose. 

Stor m s and douds mbang, suddenijr put oat 
The eyes of all diose glories ; the creation 
Turn’d into chaos ; and we then desire, 

For all our joy of life, the death sleep ; 

So when the glones of our lives, (men’s loves, 

Clear consciences, our fames, and lovakics). 

That did us worthy comfort, are eclipsed. 

Grief and disgrace invade us ; and for all 
Our night of life bcadcs, our misery craves 
Dark earth would ope and hide us tn our graves. 

Opinton the Scale of Good or Bad, 

there is no truth of any good 

To be discern’d on earth ; an^ by conversion. 
Naught therefore simply bad : but as the stuff 
Prepared for arras pictures, is no picture 
T ill It be form’d, and man hath cast the beams 
Of his imaginous fancy thorough it. 

In forming ancient kings and conquerors 
As he conceives they lo^’d and were attired. 
Though they were nothing so : so all things here 
Have ail their pnee set down from men’s conceits, 
Which make aul terms and actions good or bad. 
And are but pliant and well-colour'd threads, 

Put into feigned images of truth. 

Insinuating Manners, 

Wc must have these lures when wc hawk for friends, 
And wind about them like a subtile river, 

That, seeming only to run on his course. 

Doth search yet, as he runs ; and still Ends out 
The easiest pauts of entry on the shore:, 

Gliding so silly by, as scarce it touch'd. 

Yet still cats something in it. 

The Stars not able to foreshow anything^ 

I am a nobler substance than the stars, 
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And shftU the baser over-rule the better t 
Or are thejr better, since thcv arc the bigger ? 

I have a will, and faculties of choice, 

To do or not to do ; and reason why 
I do or not do this : the stars have none ; 

They know not why they shine more than this 
taper, 

Nor how they work, nor what. I Ml change my 
course, 

I MI piecemeal pull the frame of all my thoughts, 
And cast my will into another mould, 

And where are all your Caput Algols then ? 

Your planets all, being underneath the earth 
At my nativity, — what can they do ? 

Malignant in aspects ^ in bloody houses ! 

The M alter Spirit. 

Give me a spirit that on this life’s rough sea 
Loves t’ have his sails fill’d with a lusty wind. 

Even till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack, 
And his rapt ship run on her side so low, 

That she drinks water, and her keel ploughs air. 
There is no danger to a man that knows 
What life and death is . there ’s not any law 
Exceeds his knowledge ; neither is it lawful 
That he should stoop to any other law 
He goes before them, and commands them all, 
That to himself is a law rational. 

Vile Natures in High Places. 

foolish statuaries. 

That under little saints suppose ^ great bas^ 

Make less (to sense) the saints : and so, where 
fortune 

Advanceth vile minds to states great and noble. 

She much the more exposeth them to shame ^ 

> Put nodcf, 
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Not able to make good, and fill their bases 
With a conformed structure^ 

Innocence the Harmony of the Faculties^ 

Innocence, the sacred amulet 

’Gainst all the poisons of infirmity. 

Of all misfortune, injury, and death ; 

That makes a man in tune still in himself, 

Free from the hell to be his own accuser ; 

Ever in quiet, endless joy entoymg. 

No strife nor no sedition in his powers ; 

No motion in his will against his reason, 

No thought ’gainst thought ; nor (as ’twere in the 
confines 

Of wishing and repenting) doth possess 
Only a wayward and tumultuous peace ; 

But, all parts in him friendly and secure, 

Fruitful of all best things in all worst seasons. 

He can with every wish be in their plenty ; 

When the infectious guilt of one foul enme 
Destroys the free content of all our time. 


BYRON’S TRAGEDY. 

By the same Authoe. 

Ktng Henry the Fourth of France blesses the young 
Dauphin. 

My royal blessing, and the king of heaven 
Make thee an aged and a happy king. 

Help, nurse, to put my sword into his hand ; 
Hold, boy, by this, and with it may thy arm 
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Cut from thy tree of rule all traitorous bnuiches^ 
That strive to shadow and eclipse thy ebries ; 
Have thy old father’s angel for thy guide, 
Redoubled be his spirit in thy breast ; 

Who, when this state ran like a turbulent sea. 

In civil hates and bloody enmity, 

Their wraths and envies, like so many winds, 
Settled and burst ; and like the halcyon’s birth 
Be thine, to bring a calm upon the shore. 

In which the eyes of war may ever sleep. 

As ovcr-watch’d with former massacres, 

When guilty, made noblesse feed on noblesse, 

All the sweet plenty of the realm exhausted ; 
When the naked merchant was pursued for spoil ; 
When the poor peasants frighted neediest thieves 
With their pale leanness, nothing left on them 
But meagre carcases, sustain’d with atr, 

Wand’ ring like ghosts afFnghted from their graves 
When with the often and incessant sounds 
The very beasts knew the alarum bell. 

And, hearing it, ran bellowing to their home i 
From which unchristian broils and homicides 
Let the religious sword of justice free 
Thee, and thy kingdoms, govern’d after me, 

O Heaven ! Or if th’ unsettled blood of France, 
With ease, and wealth, renew her civil furies. 

Let all my powers be emptied m my son 
To curb and end them all as I have done. 

Let him by virtue, quite out of from fortune, 

Her feather’d shoulders, and her winged shoes, 
And thrust from her light feet her turning stone ; 
That she may ever tarry by his throne. 

And of his worth, let after ages say, 

(He fighting for the land, and bringing home 
Just conquests, ioaden with his enemies’ spoils,) 
His father pass’d all France in nurtial deeds, 

But he his father twenty times exceeds. 
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What we have^ we slight ; what we wantj we think 
excellent. 

— as a roan, matchM with a lovely wife, 

When his most heavenly theory of her beauties 
Is dull’d and quite exhausted with his practice, 

He brings her forth to feasts, where he, alas, 

Falls to his viands with no thought like others, 
That think him blest in her, and they, poor men, 
Court, and make faces, offer service, sweat 
With their desires’ contention, break their brains 
For jests and tales, sit mute, and loose their looks. 
Far out of wit, and out of countenance, 

So all men else do, what they have, transplant. 

And place their wealth in thirst of what they want. 

Soliloquy of King Henry deliberating on the death 
of a traitor. 

O thou that govern’st the keen sword of kings. 
Direct my arm in this important stroke. 

Or hold It, being advanc’d ; the weight of blood. 
Even in the basest subject, doth exact 
Deep consultation m the highest king ; 

For in one subject, death’s unjust affrights. 
Passions, and pains, though he be ne’er so poor, 
Ask more remorse, than the voluptuous spleens 
Of all kings in the world deserve respect ; 

He should be born grey-headed, that will bear 
The weight of empire ; judgment of the life. 

Free state, and reputation of a man, 
nf it be just and worthv,) dwells so dark, 

That it denies access to sun and moon ; 

The soul’s eye, sharpen’d with that sacred li^t. 
Of whom the sun itself is but a beam, 

Must only give that judgment ; O bow much 
Err those kings then, that plav with life and death. 
And nothing put into their serious states 
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But humour and their lusts * For which alone 
Men long for kingdoms, whose huge counterpoise 
In cares and dangers, could a fool comprise, 

He would not be a king, but would be wise. 


THE GENTLEMAN USHER, A COMEDY : 

Bv THE SAME AuTHOR, 1 6o6. 

VlNClKTIO, a pruuiy {to gam hum ever ie hu tntereii m m leve-^ffatr) 
gmlU Babsiolo, a Jcrmal genllemum-nsher tea ^reat UrJf xvtth cemtmendaitomi 
^ ku tuue kouse-vrdrrmg at a great entertainment 

Vine. — besides, good sir, your show did show so 
well — 

Bass. Did It indeed, my lord ? 
yinc. O sir, believe it ; 

*Twas the best-fash lonM and well-order’d thing 
That ever eye beheld • and therewithal 
The fit attendance by the servants us’d, 

The gentle guise m serving every guest. 

In other entertainments ; everything 
About your house so sortfully dispos’d, 

That even as in a turnspit (call’d a jack) 

One vice ^ assists another , — the great wheels. 
Turning but softly, make the less to whirr 
About their business , every different part 
Concurring to one commendable end — 

So, and in such conformance, with rare grace, 
Were all things order’d in your good lord’s house* 
Bass. The most fit simile that ever was. 

Vine. But shall I tell you plainly my conceit, 

Touching the man that, I think, caus’d this order I 

^ Turn. 
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Bass. Ayy good my lord. 

Fine. You note my simile i 

Bass. Drawn from the turnspit 

Fine. 1 see, you have me. 

Even as in that quaint engine you have seen 
A little man in shreds stand at the winder. 

And seems to put all things in act about him. 
Lifting and pulling with a mighty stir, — 

Yet adds no force to it, nor nothing docs : — 

So, though your lord be a brave gentleman, 

And seems to do this business, he docs nothing ; 
Some man about him was the festival robe 
That made him show so glorious and divine. 

Bass. I cannot tell, my lord, yet I should know. 

If any such there were. 

Ftnc. Should know, quoth you ^ 

I warrant, you know well. Well, some there be 
Shall have the fortune to have such rare men, 

(Like brave beasts to their arms) support their state % 
When others of as high a worth and breed. 

Arc made the wasteful food of them they feed. 
What state hath your lord made you for your service ? 


Tkf tame BaSSIOLO detertieJ. 

L^riPs Daughter. — his place is. great , for he ’$ not only 
My father’s usher, but the world’s beside, 

Because he goes before it ail in folly. 
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BUSSY D^AMBOIS, A TRAGEDY: 

Bt the same Authoe. 

A Nuimm (w Metaeagei ) m tkt ^r«j«iicr ^ Kwo Hsmet Ttt Thiep 
•f FeanOC aad ku cwrt tells ike mtamteer ^ a amk^j tt» vtktek k* %tw 
vrttmess, g/" tkree te three; ut wktcA D’Ajooib rematmed seU stgrtmnr$ 
^pu$ efm am affrmmt passed vpm jyAMiBOIs by seme emtriiers* 

Henry, Guise, Beaupre, Nuntius, See , . 
Nunttus, I saw fierce D’Ambois, and his two brave 
friends 

Enter the field, and at their heels their foes, 

Which were the famous soldiers, Barrisor, 

L’Amm, and Pvrrhot, great in deeds of arms : 

All whi^ arnvM at the cvenest piece of earth 
The field afforded ; the three chidlcngcrs 
Turn’d head, drew all their rapiers, and stood rank’d : 
When face to face the three defendants met them, 
Alike prepar’d, and resolute alike. 

Like bonfires of contnbutory wood 

Every man’s look show’d, fed with eithePs spirit, 

As one had been a mirror to another, 

Like forms of life and death each took from other ; 
And so were life and death mix’d at their heights, 
That you could see no fear of death, for life, 

Nor love of life, for death but in their brows 
^rrho’s opinion in great letters shone ; 

That ^‘life and death in all respects arc one/’ 
Henry, Pass’d there no sort of words at their 
encounter ? 

Nuntius. As Hector, ’twixt the hosts of Greece and 
Troy, 

(When Parts and the Spartan king should end 
The nine years’ war) held up his brazen lance 
For signal that both hosts should cease from arms, 
And hear him speak : so Barnsor (advis’d) 
Advanc’d his naked rapier ’twixt teth sides, 
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Ripp’d up the quarrd, and compar’d six lives^ 
Then hud in balance with ux idle words^ 

Ofier’d remission and contrition too ; 

Or else that he and D’Ambcxs might conclude 
The others’ dangers. D’Ambois lik’d the last ; 
But Barnsor’s friends (being equally engag’d 
In the main quarrel) never would expose 
Hts life alone to that they all deserv’d. 

And (for the other offer of remission) 

D’Ambois (that like a laurel put in fire. 

Sparkled and spit) did much much more than scorn 
That his wrong should incense him so like chaff 
To go so soon out , and like lighted paper. 
Approve his spirit at once both hre and ashes : 

So drew they lots, and in them fates appointed 
That Barnsor should fight with fiery D’Ambois; 
Pyrrhot with Melyncll , with Bnsac L’Anou . 
And then like flame and powder they commix’d, 
So sprightly, that I wish’d they had been spirits, 
That the ne’er-shutting wounds, they needs must 
open. 

Might as they open’d, shut, and never kill ^ 

But D’Ambois’ sword (that lighten’d as it flew) 
Shot like a pointed comet at the face 
Of manly Barnsor ; and there it stuck : 

Thrice pluck'd he at it, and thrice drew on thrusts 
From him, that of himself was free as fire , 

Who thrust still as he pluck’d, yet (past belief^) 

He with his subtile eye, hand, body, ’scaped ; 

At last the deadly bitten point tugg’d off, 

On fell his yet undaunted foe so fiercely, 

That (only made more homd with his wound) 
Great D’Ambois shrunk, and gave a little ground ; 
But soon return’d, redoubled in his danger, 

And at the heart of Barnsor scal’d his anger : 

^ One c»n hardly believe but that these Imei were written liter 
MiHoo hiul defcribed hJi wtrnt^ 
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Then, as in Arden I have seen an oak 
Long shook with tempests^ and his lofty top 
Bent to his root, whic^ being at length made loose 
^ven groaning with his weight) he 'gan to nod 
This way and that, as loath his curled brows 
(Which he had oft wrapt in the sky with storms) 
Should stoop , and yet, his radical nbres burst, 
Storm*-] ike he fell, and hid the fear-*cold earth. 

So fell stout Barnsor, that had stood the shocks 
Of ten set battles in your highness’ war, 

’Grainst the sole soldier of the world, Navarre. 

Gutse. O piteous and horrid murder ^ 

Beaupre. Such a life 

Methinks had metal in it to survive 
An age of men. 

Henry^ Such, often soonest end. 

Thy felt report calls on, we long to know 
On what events the other have arrived 

Nunttus. Sorrow and fury, like two opposite fumes, 
Met in the upper region of a cloud, 

At the report made by this worthy's fall, 

Brake from the earth, and with them rose revenge, 
EntVing with fresh powers his two noble friends , 
And under that odds fell surcharg’d Brisac, 

The friend of D’Ambois, before fierce L’Anou , 
Which D’Ambois seeing, as I once did sec 
In my young travels through Armenia, 

An angry unicorn in his full career 
Charge with too swift a foot a jeweller 
That watch’d him for the treasure of his brow, 
And, ere he could get shelter of a tree, 

Nail him with his rich antler to the earth, 

So D’Ambois ran upon reveng’d L’Anou, 

Who eyeing th’ eager point Iwrne in his face, 

And giving back, fell t^ck, and in his fall 
His Pm’s uncurbed sword stopp’d in his heart 
By w^ich time all the life-strings of the tw’ other 
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Were cut, and both fd\ as their spirit flew 
Upwards ; and still hunt honour at the view* 

And now, of all the six, sole D’Ambois stood 
Untouch’d, save only with the others’ blood* 
Henry, All skin outright but he ? 

Nunttus. All slain outright but he, 

Who kneeling in the warm life of his friends, 

(All freckled with the blood his rapier rain’d) 

He kiss’d their pale lips, and bade both farewell* 

False Greatness, 

As cedars beaten with continual storms, 

So great men flourish ; and do imitate 
Unskilful statuaries, who suppose, 

In forming a colossus, if they make him 
Straddle enough, strut, and look big, and gape. 

Their work is goodly . so men merely great 
In their affected gravity of voice. 

Sourness of countenance, manners’ cruelty, 

Authority, wealth, and all the spawn of fortune. 
Think they bear all the kingdom’s worth ^fore 
them , 

Yet differ not from those colossic statues. 

Which, with heroic forms without o’erspread, 

Within are naught but mortar, flint, and lead* 

F }f tue, — Policy, 

as great seamen using all their wealth 

And skills in Neptune’s deep invisible paths, 

In tall ships richly built and ribb’d with brass, 

To put a girdle round about the world, 

When they have done it, coming near the haven. 

Are fain to give a warning piece, and call 
A poor staid fisherman, that never pass’d 
His country’s sight, to waft and guide them in : 

So when we wander furthest through the waves 
Of glassy glory and the gulfs of state, 
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ToppM wi^ all dtics, spreading all our reaches 
As if each private arm would sphere the earth. 

We must to Virtue for her guide resort, 

Or we shall shipwreck in our safest port. 

Nici of Timt. 

There is a deep nick m time’s restless wheel 
For each man’s good, when which nick comes, it 
strikes : 

As rhetoric, yet works not persuasion, 

But only is a mean to make it work, 

So no man nseth by his real merit, 

But when it cncs clink in his Raiser’s spirit, 

Diff'trenct of the EngUth and French Courts 

Henry. Guise Monisurry. 

Guise, I like not their^ court fashion, it is too crest- 
fallen 

In all observance, making demigods 

Of their great nobles ; and of their old queen* 

An ever young and most immortal goddess. 

Mont, No question she ’s the rarest queen m Europe. 
Guise. But what ’s that to her immortality ? 

Henry, Assure you, cousin Guise, so great a courtier, 
So full of majesty and royal parts, 

No queen in Christendom may vaunt herself. 

Her court approves it , that ’s a court indeed, 

Not mix’d with clowneries used in common 
houses, 

But, as courts should be, th’ abstracts of their 
kingdoms. 

In ail the beauty, state, and worth they hold ; 

So IS hcr’s, amply, and by her inform^o. 

The world is not contracted in a man, 

With more proportion and expression, 

' The Englith. * Queen ElSzabetlu 
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Than in her court, her kingdom. Our French 
court 

Is a mere mirror of confusion to it : 

The king and subject, lord and every slave, 

Dance a continual hay ; our rooms of state 
Kept hke our stables ; no place more observ’d 
Than a rude nurket-place j and though our 
custom 

Keep this assur’d confusion from our cjrcs, 

’Tis ne’er the less essentially unsightly. 


FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM 
THE SAME. 

Invocation for secrecy at a love-meeting. 

Tamyra, Now all the peaceful regents of the night, 
Siiently-ghding exhalations, 

Languishing winds, and murmuring falls of waters, 
Sadness of heart, and ominous secureness, 
Enchantments, dead sleeps, all the friends of rest, 
That ever wrought upon the life of man, 

Extend your utmost strengths ; and this charm’d 
hour 

Fix like the Centre • make the violent wheels 
Of Time and Fortune stand ,• and Great Existence, 
The Maker’s treasury, now not seem to be, 

To all but my approaching friend ^ and me. 

yft the meeting. 

Here ’$ nought but whispering with us : like a calm 
Before a tempest, when the silent air 
Lays her soft ear close to the earth, to hearken 
For that she fears is coming to afflict her. 

D’Amboiil with whom the has an appointment. 
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Invocation fir a sfirit of intelHgenci^ 

D^Amboiu I long to know 
How my dear mistress fares ; and be inform’d 
What hand she now holds on the troubled blood 
Of her incensed Lord. Methought the spirit, 
When he had utter’d his perplex’d presage, 

Threw his chang’d countenance headlong into 
clouds \ 

His forehead bent, as he would hide his foce ; 

He knock’d his chin against his darken’d breast, 
And struck a churlish silence through his powers. — 
Terror of Darkness O thou King of flames, 

That with thy music-footed horse dost strike 
The clear light out of crystal, on dark earth, 

And hurl’st instructive fire about the world, 

Wake, wake the drowsy and enchanted night, 
That sleeps with dead eyes in this heavy riddle : * 
Or thou, great Prince of shades, where never sun 
Sticks his far-darted beams ; whose eyes are made 
To sec in darkness, and sec ever best 
Where sense is blindest ; open now the heart 
Of thy abashed oracle, that, for fear 
Of some ill It includes, would fain he hid. 

And rise thou with it in thy greater light,* 

The frtar dmuadti the husband of Tamyra from 
revenge. 

Your wife’s offence serves not, were it the worst 
You can imagine, without greater proofs. 

To sever your eternal bonds and hearts ; 

Much less to touch her with a bloody hand : 

> He want! eo know the fate of Tamyra, whose intrigue with 
him haa beeti diicovered by her husband 

* Thia catting upon Light and Dark nets for information, bat, 
above ali, the description of the spirit — Threw his changed 
countenance headlong into clouds ^ — is tremendous, to the 
curdling of the blood* I know nothing In poetry like it. 
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Nor is it manly, much Itm husbandly. 

To expiate any frailty in your wife 
With churlish strokes, or beastlv odds of strength ; 
The stony birth of clouds ^ will touch no laurel. 
Nor any sleeper. Your wife is your laure4 
And sweetest sleeper ; do not touch her then : 

Be not more rude than the wild seed of vapour, 
To her that is more gentle than that rude. 


BUSSY D’AMBOIS HIS REVENGE, 

A TRAGEDY 

By the same Author, 1613. 

Plays and Players, 

Guise. I would have these things 

Brought upon stages, to let mighty misers 
See all their grave and serious miseries play’d. 

As once they were in Athens, and old Rome. 
Clermont. Nay, we must now have nothing brought 
on stages 

But puppetry, and pied ridiculous antics : 

Men thither come to laugh, and feed fool-fat, 
Check at all goodness there, as being profan’d : 
When wheresoever Goodness comes, she makes 
The place still sacred, though with other feet 
Never so much ’tis scandal’d and polluted. 

Let me learn any thing that fits a man, 

In any stables shown, as well as stages. — 

Balsgny. Why? 1 $ not all the world esteem’d a stage? 
Clermont. Yes, and right worthily ; and stages too 
Have a respect due to them, if but only 

1 The thunderbolt, 
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For what the good Greek monditt Uft of them | 

^ Is a man proud of greatness, or of riches i 
Give me an expert actor, I *11 show all, 

That can within his greatest glorv fail. 

Is a man *haid with poveity and lowness ? 

Give me an actor, I *ll show cvcrjr eye 
What he laments so, and so much does flj, 

The best and worst of both.” — If but for this then. 
To make the proudest outside, that most swells, 
With things without him, and above his worth, 
See how small cause he has to be so blown up ; 
And the most poor man, to be griev’d with 
poorness ; 

Both being so easily borne by expert actors. 

The stage and actors are not so contemptful. 

As every innovating puritan, 

And Ignorant sweater out of jealous envv, 

Would have the world imagine. And besides 
That all things have been likened to the mirth, 
Us’d upon stages, and for stages fitted. 

The splenetive philosopher that ever 

Laugh’d at them all, were worthy the cnstaging : 

All objects, were they ne’er so full of tears, 

He so conceited, that he could distil thence 
Matter that still fed his ridiculous humour. 

Heard he a lawyer, never so vehement pleading, 
He stood and laugh’d. Heard he a tradesman 
swearing 

Never so thriftily, selling of his wares, 

He stood and laugh’d. Heard he an holy brother. 
For hollow ostentation at his prayers 
Ne’er so impetuously, he stood and laugh’d. 

Saw be a great man, never so insulting, 

Severely inflicting, gravely giving laws, 

Not for their go^, but his — he stood and laugh*d. 
Saw he a youthful widow, 

Never so weeping, wringing of her hands 
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For her dead lord, sttU the philosopher laugh'd. — 
Now, whether he suppos'd all these presentments 
Were only maskenes, and wore false faces, 

Or else were simply vain, I take no care ; 

But still he laugh’d, how grave soe’er they were. 

Stcscism, 

in this one thing, all the discipline 

Of manners and of manhood is contain’d ; 

A man to join himself with th’ universe 
In his main sway, and make (in all things fit) 

One with that all, and go on, round as it ; 

Not plucking from the whole his wretched part. 
And into straits, or into naught revert, 

Wishing the complete universe might be 
Subject to such a rag of it as he. 

Apparitions before the hodfs death Scoticiy second sight. 

these true shadows of the Guise and cardinal. 

Forerunning thus their bodies, may approve 
That all things to be done, as here we live, 

Are done before all times m th’ ocher life. 


CAESAR AND POMPEY, A TRAGEDY: 
By the same Author, 1631. * 

Sacrifice. 

Imperial Caesar, at your sacred charge, 

I drew a milk-white ox into the temple, 

And turning there his face into the east 
^'earfully shaking at the shining light) 

Down fell his horned forehead to his hoof. 

When I began to greet him with the stroke 
That should prepare him for the holy rites, 

With hideous roars he laid out such a throat 
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As made die secret lurfcings of die god 
To answer edu>-IQce in threatening sounds ; 

I struck again at him, and then he slqic^ 

His life-blood boiling out at every wound 
In streams as clear as any liquid ruby* 

the beast cut up, and laid on th^ altar, 

His limbs were all lick’d up with instant flames, 

Not bke the elemental Are that burns 
In household uses, lamely struggling up, 

This way and that way winding as it rises, 

But right and upright reach’d his proper sphere 
Where bums the fire eternal and sincere. 

Jay unexpictidy best^ 

Joys unexpected, and in desperate plight, 

Arc still most sweet, and prove from whence they come j 
When earth’s still moon-light confidence in joy 
Is at her full. True joy descending far 
From past her sphere, and from that highest heaven 
That moves and is not moved. 

Inward Help the best Help, 

— I will stand no more 

On others’ legs, nor build one joy without me* 

If ever I be worth a house again, 

I *11 build all inward : not a light shall ope 
The common out-way: no expense, no art. 

No ornament, no door, will I use there, 

But raise all plain and mdely, like a rampire. 

Against the false society of men, 

That still batters 

All reason piece-meaL And, for earthly greatness 
All heavenly comforts rarefies to air, 

I ’ll therefore live in dark, and all my light, 

Like ancient temples, let m at my top. 

That were to turn one’s back to all the world, 

And only look at heaven* 
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When our disea^ affections 

Harmful to human freedom, and $torm4ike 
Inferring darkness to th^ infeaed mind. 

Oppress our comforts ; *tis but letting in 
The light of reason, and a purer spirit 
Take in another way ; like rooms that fight 
With windows gainst the wind, yet let in light. 


FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM 
THE SAME. 


CaTO*S Speech at (/tua to a Senator, •who had expect ted /ears am 4w 
ai count 

Away Statilius j how long shall thy love 
Exceed thv knowledge of me, and the gods, 

Whose rights thou wrongest for my right ^ have not I 
Their powers to guard me, in a cause of theirs ? 
Their justice and mtegnty included, 

In what I stand for r he that fears the gods, 

For guard of any goodness, all things fears^; 

Earth, seas, and air; heaven, darkness, broad daylight. 
Rumour, and silence, and his verv shade : 

And what an aspen soul has such a creature ^ 

How dangerous to his soul is such a fear ^ 

In whose cold fits, is all Heaven’s justice shaken 
To his faint thoughts , and ail the goodness there 
Due to all good men, bv the gods’ own vows. 

Nay, by the firmness of their endless being, 

All which shall fail as soon as any one 
Good to a good man m them * for his goodness 
Proceeds from them, and is a beam of theirs. 

O, never more, Statilius, may this fear 
Faint thy bold bosom, for thy^^elf or friend. 

More than the gods are fearful to defend. 
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HU ^ d f &i i . 

Poor slaves, how terrible this death is to them 1— 

If men would sleep, they would be wroth with all 
That interrupt them ; physic take, to take 
The golden rest it brings , both pay and pray 
For good and soundest naps, all friends consenting 
In those invocations ; praying all, 

“Good rest the gods vouchsafe you.” Butwhen Death, 
Sleep’s natural brother, comes, that ’s nothing worse, 
But better, being more rich, and keeps the store, — 
Sleep ever fickle, wayward still, and poor, — 

O how men grudge, and shake, and fear, and fly 
His stern approaches * all their comforts taken 
In faith, and knowledge of the bliss and beauties 
That vi^tch their wakings in an endless life, 

Drown’d in the pains and horrors of their sense 
Sustain’d but for an hour. 

Hu ducoyrje ruitk AruEKOX>ORU8 on am afttr-lt/e 

Cato, As Nature works in all things to an end, 

So, in th’ appropriate honour of that end. 

All things precedent have their natural frame j 

And therefore is there a proportion 

Betwixt the ends of those things and their primes : 

For else there could not be in their creation 

Always, or for the most part, that firm form 

In their still like existence ; that we see 

In each full creature. What proportion then 

Hath an immortal with a mortal substance f 

And therefore the mortality, to which 

A man is subject, rather is a sleep 

Than bestial death ; since sleep and death are call’d 

The twins of nature. For if absolute death 

And bestial seize the body of a man, 

Then there is no proportion in his parts, 

His soul being free from death, which otherwise 
Retain divine proportion. For as sleep 
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No disproportion holds with hmnan souls, 

But aptly quickens the proportion 

’Twixt them and bodies, n^ine bodies fitter 

To give up forms to souls, whicm is their end : 

So death, twin-born of sleep, resolving all 
Man’s b^y’s heavy parts, in lighter nature 
Makes a re*union with the spnghtly soul ; 

When in a second life their beings given, 

Hold their proportions firm m highest heaven. 
Athenodorus. Hold you our bodies shall revive, resuming 
Our souls again to heaven ^ 

Cato. Past doubt, though others 

Think heaven a world too high for our low 
reaches. 

Not knowing the sacred sense of him that sings, 
“Jove can let down a golden chain from heaven, 
Which tied to earth, shall fetch up earth and seas” — 
And what ’s that golden chain, but our pure souls, 
That govern’d with his grace, and drawn by him, 
Can hoist this earthy body up to him, 

The sea, the air, and all the elements 
Compress’d in it : not while *tis thus concrete, 

But nn’d by death, and then given heavenly heat. — 
We shall, past death, 

Retain those forms of knowledge learn’d m life ; 
Since, if what here wc learn, we there shall lose, 
Our immortality were not life, but time. 

And that our souls in reason are immortal, 

Their natural and proper objects prove , 

Which immortality and knowledge arc. 

For to that olyect ever is referr’d 
The nature of the soul, in which the acts 
Of her high faculties arc still employ’d. 

And that true object must her powers obtain, 

To which they arc in nature’s aim directed ; 

Since ’twere absurd to have her set an object 
Which possibly she never can aspire* 
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ffii Uit tMrvfr. 

now I am safe, 

Come Caesar, lyuickly now, or lose your vassaL 
Now wing thee, dear soul, and receive her heaven. 
The earth, the air, and seas I know, and all 
The joys and horrors of their peace and wars, 

And now will see the gods’ state, and the staiv. 

Gria/nrw m adiarndy, 

Vulcan from heaven fell, yet on his feet did light, 
And stood no less a god than at his height. 


[The selections which I have made from this poet are eoffcient 
to give an idea of that ** full and heightened style " which Webster 
makes characteristk of Chapman Of all the English pliy- 
wrlters, Chap man perhaps appr oa^i 

the descriptive kha 'didlHic, m pmssam which arc purely 

di rnimtnr ^ - Oi aiu atTg TdilUITon Sli tideot Hhxoald not 

g t n pwt q f h mwlf. tfi 5 h*ksjbeare"could shin at pletsarejjo Inform 
an j animat e other eaist^h re^ "Tltfr ifl TlTIh l?Ifne"Trawa|n nt to 
perceive aii^ a sogtl fcTernSrace alfTo^ Tie would* Kaye a 
gr»t^|jic poefTlT InJ^Se iiWjaot ciuodaiidy abowfi lw»elf 
KTs H omer Is not so properlj a tnu«Kyd9S5lJ|*,the 
•tSnes of i^flles anTtnysses re-written 

paM|ggWfifch fie has put into every part of tSSepoSTwMRd 
hflSIa^ble to a reader of mere modern tranalatioaa Hii almost 
for the honour of his heroes is only paralleled by that 
fierce eplrit of Hebrew bigotry^ with which Mihon, as ll per- 
sonating one of the zealots of the old law, clotKed htmaelf when 
he sat down to paint the acts of Samson against the uncircum- 
cised The great obstacle to Chapman's translations being read 
is their unconquerable quaintnesi He pours out in the saipe 
breath the most jost and natural npd the 


ex pi^fltdin ^ "Hfe seem s to gr asp whatever wqi^ ^oipf ^rsj to 
haittf'TIttfjljifc i my^ ifrbf mipTfatlon, as Tf all other mustlie 
inadequate to tEeUTvTne meaning * But pa ssion (the all in all in 
poetry) ii everywhere preaent^ raisii?^'*flk^Wk, dignifying the 

moJa^^Tffs^rTn ipnh tT tf», he mnroWiAie 

theif'dHgtfft'llmve onen thoh;^f that £he mtlcbntepHon 
ofBBlVlpeare, as of a wild irregular genius *Mn whom great 
faults are compensated by great beauties,'* would be really (me, 
applied to Chapman But there Is no scale by which to balance 
such disproportionate aobjects as the faulu and hcintlea of a great 
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CHABOT, ADIOiLAL OF FRAKCE 

mitti. To Mt of tfit Ibmor with muj S^ixmm i^oit tbo 
Uttor, the pelo which thvf give os •botUd be in eome proportioB 
to the pleMure which we teedvc from the other. At tbew 
traotport ut to the higheet heaven, thoee abonld eta^ nt la 
agoaiee iatwaih] 


THE TRAGEDY OF PHILIP CHABOT, 
ADMIRAL OF FRANCE: 

By Geokge CHAfMiiN AND Jamee Shielet. 

77u ADUnUL u acaued treason ^ a crtmtmal process u tsutdmttd mgniut 
iw, oMd ku /mthfmi servant Aiaxau 1 / on the rack ta mah km 
Ssemer kis snnocema u at length esiahiuked hu the em/ststem qf hu 
euemes ; iw the disgrace ^ havsng heen suspected for a tr aster By ktt rt^ti 
Master^ sessks so deep snte Atm^ that he Jails ssste a usertat ssckueu. 

Admiral. Allegre, lupported between two* 

Adm. Welcome my injur'd servant, what a misery 
Have they made on thee ^ 

JL Though some change appear 

Upon my body, whose severe affliction 
Hath brought it thus to be sustained by others. 

My heart is still the same m fiuth to you, 

Not broken with their rage. 

Adm, Alas, poor man ! 

Were all my jo)^ essential, and so mighty 
As the affected world believes I taste, 

This object were enough to unsweeten alL 
Though m thy absence 1 had suffenng, 

And felt within me a strong sympathy, 

While for my sake their cruelty did vex 
And fright tny nerves with horror of thy sense. 
Yet in this spectacle I apprehend 
More grief, than ail my imagination 
Could let l^fore into me. Didst not curse me 
Upon the torture i 
AL Good my lord, let not 
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The thought of what I sufikrM dwell upon 
Your memory ; they could not punish more 
Than what my duty did oblige to bear 
For you and justice : but there *s something in 
Your looks presents more fear, than all the malice 
Of my tormenters could affect my soul with. 

That paleness, and the other forms you wear, 
Would well become a guilty admii^ one 
Lost to hts hopes and honour, not the man 
Upon whose life the fury of injustice. 

Arm’d with fierce lightning, and the power of 
thunder, 

Can make no breach. I was not rack’d till now ; 
There ’s more death in that falling eye, than all 
Rage ever yet brought forth. What accident, sir, 
can blast, 

Can be so black and fatal, to distract 
The calm, the triumph, that should sit upon 
Your noble brow ? misfortune could have no 
Time to conspire with fete, since you were rescued 
^ the great arm of Providence ; nor can 
Those garlands, that now grow about your fore- 
head, 

With all the poison of the world be blasted. 

Adm^ Allegre, thou dost bear thy wounds upon thee 
In wide and spacious characters, but in 
The volume of my sadness thou dost want 
An eye to read. An open force hath torn 
Thy manly sinews, which some time may cure j 
The engine is not seen that wounds thy master, 
Past all the remedy of art, or time. 

The flatteries of court, of fame or honours. 

Thus, m the summer, a tall flourishing tree, 
Transplanted by strong hand, with all her leaves 
And blooming pride upon her, makes a show 
Of ^rtng, tempting the eye with wanton blossoms: 
But not the sun with all her amorous smiles, 
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The dews of morning, or the tears of night, 

Can root her fibres in the earth again. 

Or make her bosom kind, to growth and bearing : 
But the tree withers, and those very beams, 

That once were natural warmth to her soft verdure, 
Dry up her sap, and shoot a fever through 
The bark and rind, till she becomes a burden 

To that which gave her life, so Chabot,Chabot 

AU Wonder in apprehension * I must 
Suspect your health indeed. 

Adm. No, no, thou shalt not 

Be trouble! ; I but stirr’d thee with a moral, 

That *s empty, contains nothing. I am well. 

See, I can walk ; poor man, thou hast not strength 
yet 

Th* /atkfr aj ike AokuaL makes knovin the cenMtun ku som u tse 
tke King 

Father. King, 

Ktng^ Say, how is mv admiral i 
The truth upon thy lite. 

Fath, To secure his, I would you had. 

King, Ha * who durst oppose him ^ 

Fath. One that hath power enough hath practised on 
him, 

And made his great heart stoop 
King I will revenge it 

With crushing, crushing that rebellious power 
To nothing. Name him. 

Fath. He was his fnend. 

Ktng. What mischief hath engender’d 
New storms ^ 

Fath. *Tis the old tempest. 

King. Did not we 

Appease all horrors that look’d wild upon him ? 
Fath. You dress’d his wounds, 1 must confess, but 
made 
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No core $ they bleed afresh* Pardon sir | 
Although your conscience have dosM too soon. 

He is in danger, and doth want new surgery | 
Though be be right in frame, and your opinion. 
He thinks you were unkind. 

King. Alas, poor Cfaabot I 
Doth that afBicc him i 
Fath. So much, though he strive 

With most resolv’d and adamantine nerves, 

As ever human fire in flesh and blood. 

Forg’d for example, to bear all ; so killing 
The arrows that you shot were (still your pardon) 
No centaur’s bloc^ could rankle so. 

King. If this 

Be all, I ’ll cure him ; kings retain 
More balsam in their soul, than hurt in anger. 
Fath. Far short, sir j with one breath they uncreate ; 
And kings, with only words, more wounds can 
make 

Than all their kingdom made in balm can heal ; 
’Tis dangerous to play too wild a descant 
On numerous virtue, though it becocne princes 
To assure their adventures made in every thine : 
Goodness, confin’d within poor flesh and blood. 
Hath but a queazy and still sickly state ; 

A musical hand should only play on her, 

Fluent as air, yet every touch comnuncL 
King. No more : 

Commend us to the admiral, and say, 

The king will visit him, and bring [him] health. 
Fath. I will not doubt that blessing, and shall move 
Nimbly with this command. 

7 ^ King vuth tb Admulal. 

King. Admiral. Hu tuife^ and fathir. 

Kmg. No ceremonial knees . 

Give me thy heart, my dear, my honest Chabot j 
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And fet in vtin 1 dialknge tbit ; ’ds here 
Already in my own, and sbdl be cherish’d 
With care of my life ^ no violence 
Shall ravish it from my poMcssion ; 

Not those discempen that infirm my bkxMl 
And spirits, shall betray it to a fear* 

When time and nature join to dtspoasess 
My bodv of a cold and languishing breath. 

No strott in ail my arteries, but silence 
In every faculty, yet dissect me then. 

And in my heart the world shall read thee living. 
And by the virtue of thy name wnt there^ 

That part of me shall never putrefy, 

When I am lost in all my o^er dust. 
jfdm. You too much honour your poor servant, sir ; 
My heart despairs so rich a monument ; 

But when it dies — 

Ktng. I would not hear a sound 
Of any thing that trenched upon death ; 

He speaks the funeral of my crown, that prophesies 
So unkind a fate. We ’ll five and die together ; 
And by that duty, which hath taught you hitherto 
All loyal and just services, I charge thee, 

Preserve thy heart for me and thy rewai^ 

Which now shall crown thy merits. 
jfdm, 1 have found 

A glorious harvest in your favour, sir i 
And by this overflow of royal grace, 

All my deserts are shadows, and fly from me, 

I have not in the wealth of my desires 

Enough to pay you now 

King. Express it in some joy then. 

Adm. I will strive 

To show that pious gratitude to you, but 

King. But what ? 

Adm. My frame h?ith lately, sir, been ta’cn a pieces, 
And but now put together ; the least force 
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Of mirdi will diake^ amd unjoint all my reason* 
Your patience, royal sir. 

Ktf^. I *11 have no patience, 

If thou forget the courage of a man. 

Adm, My strength would flatter me. 

King. Physicians ! 

Now I begin to fear his apprehension. 

Why, how IS Chabot^s spint fall’n ? 

Adm. who would not wish to live to serve your 
goodness ? 

Stand from me, you betray me with your fears ; 
The plummets may fall off that hang upon 
My heart ; they were but thoughts at first : or if 
They weigh me down to death, let not my eyes 
Close with another object than the king. 

King. In a pnnce 

Wliat a swift executioner is a frown ! 

Especially of great and noble souls. 

How is It with my Philip i 
Adm. I must beg 
One other boon. 

King. Upon condition 

My Chabot will collect his scatter’d spirits, 

And be himself again , he shall divide 
My kingdom with me. 

Adm. I oh^rve 

A fierce and killing wrath engender’d in you. 

For my sake, as you wish me strength to serve you, 
For^vc your chancellor ^ ; let not the story 
Of Philip Chabot, read hereafter, draw 
A tear from any family. I beseech 
Your royal mercy on his life, and free 
Remission of all seizure upon his state , 

I have no comfort else. 

King. Endeavour 


1 ChtbotU 
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But thj own hcakh^ and pronounce general pardon 
To ail through France. 
jtdm. Sir, I must kneel to thank you. 

It IS not tealM else ; your blest hand ; live happy. 
May all you trust have no less £aith than Chabot. 
9 ! [Diis. 

Wifi. His heart is broken. 

Father. And kneeling, sir, 

As his ambition were, in death to show 
The truth of his obedience. 


FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM 
THE SAME 

No advice to lelfadvice. 

another's knowledge, 

Applied to my instruction, cannot equal 
My own sours knowledge, how to inform acts ; 
The sun's rich radiance, shot through waves most 
fiiir, 

1$ but a shadow to his beams i' the air ; 

His beams that m the air we so admire. 

Is but a darkness to his flame in Are ; 

In Are his fervour but in vapour flies, 

To what his own pure bosom rarefies : 

And the Almighty wisdom, having given 
Each man within himself an apter light 
To guide his acts, than any light without him, 
(Creating nothing not in all things equal,) 

It seems a fiiult in any that depend 
On other's knowledge, and exile their own. 

Virtue under calumny. 

as in cloudy days, wc sec the sun 

Glide over turret temples, richest fields, 
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All these left dark, end slighted in fait wajr, 
And on the wretched plight of tdoie poor ^ed 
Pours all the glories o4 his gdi^n bead : 

So heavenly virtue, <m this envied lord 
Points all his graces. 


THE HISTORY OF ANTONIO AND 
MELLIDA. THE FIRST PART. 

By John Makstom. 

Axdrugid Duke of Genoa hamukid ku enmirj/t tk» U»$ 9f a tm 
n^paud drvammdj it tati wpm tkt Urritory ^ kuatuimt tmtay ikt I^U Of 
V noex ; a/oitk mt aUtndmnU hat Luoo tm <M mkltmat^ and a Page. 

Andr^ Is not yon gleam the shuddering morn that 
flakes 

With silver tincture the case verge o( heaven i 
Luc. 1 think it is, so please your excellence. 

Andr. Away, I have no excellence to please. 

Pnthee ob^rve the custom of the world, 

That only flatters greatness, states exalts. 

And please my excellence ^ O Lucio, 

Thou hast bc^ ever held respected de^, 

Even precious to Andrugio^s inmost love« 

Good, flatter not «... 

thoughts are fixt in contemplation 
Why this huge earth, this mmstrous animal 
That eats her children, should not have eyes and 
ears. 

Philosophy maintains that Nature *s wise. 

And forms no useless or imperfect thing. 

Did Nature make the earth, or the earth Nature ? 
For earthly dirt makes all things, makes the man. 
Moulds me up honour ; and, lil^ a cunning Dutch- 
man, 

Paints me a pui^>et even with seeming breath, 
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And gives a sot mppcxmict of a sofuL 
Go tOi go to i thou Itcst, Philosophjr. 

Hatore forms things unperfecti u^ess, vain» 

Why made i^e nca the earth with eyes and ears ? 
That she might see desert, and hear men^s plaints ; 
That when a soul is splitted, sunk with gnef, 

He might fall thus, upon the breast of earth. 

And m her ear halloo his misery, 

Exclaiming thus : O thou all-besuing earth, 

Which men do gape for, till thou enun’st their 
mouths 

And chok’st their throats with dust •, open thy 
breast, 

And let me sink into thee. Look who knocks ; 
Andrugio calls. But O, she ’s deaf and blind. 

A wretch but lean relief on earth can find. 

Lar. Sweet lord, abandon passion, and disarm. 

Since by the fortune of the rumbling sea, 

We are roll’d up upon the Venice marsh, 

Let ’s clip all fortune, lest more low’ring fate — 
More low’nng fete ! O Lucio, choke tlntt 
breath. 

Now I defy chance. Fortune’s brow hath frown’d. 
Even to the utmost wnnkie it can bend : 

Her venom’s spit. Alas I what country rests, 
What son , what comfort that she can dcpnvc i 
Triumphs not Venice in my overthrow ? 

Gapes not my native countrj' for mv blood i 
Lies not my son tomb’d in the swelling main } 
And yet more low’ring fete ? There ’s nothing 
left 

Unto Andrugio, but Andrugio : 

And that 

Nor mischief, force, distress, nor hell can take : 
Fortune my fortunes, not my mind, shall shake. 
jLuc. Speak lixe yourself ; but give me leave, my lord, 
To wish your safety. If you arc but seen, 
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Your arms di$play you j therefore put them 
And take 

jfndr. Wouldst have me go unarm’d among my foes ? 
Being besieg’d by passion, entVing lists, 

To combat with despair and mighty gnef : 

My soul beleaguer’d with the crushing strength 
Of sharp impatience. Ha, Lucto, go unarm’d i 
Come soul, resume the valour of thy birth ; 

Myself, myself will dare all opposites : 

I ’j1 muster forces, an unvanquish’d power : 
Cornets of horse shall press th’ ungrateful earth j 
This hollow-wombed mass shall inly groan 
And murmur to sustain the weight of arms: 
Ghastly amazement, with upstarted hair, 

Shall hurry on before, and usher us, 

Whilst trumpets clamour with a sound of death, 
Luc, Peace, good my lord, your speech is all too light. 
Alas ^ survey your fortunes, look what ’s left 
Of all your forces, and your utmost hopes : 

A weak old man, a page, and your poor self. 

Andr. Andrugio lives, and a fair cause of arms, — 
Why that ’s an army all invincible ! 

He who hath that, hath a battalion royal. 

Armour of proof, huge troops of barbed steeds, 
Main squares of pikes, millions of harquebush, 

O, a foir cause stands firm, and will abide $ 

Legions of angels fight upon her side. 

[The lituation of Andrugio and Lucio resemble* that of Lear 
and Kent, in that king's distresics Andrugio, like Lear, maoL 
fests a kind of royal impatience, a turbulent greatness, an affected 
resignation The enemtec which he enters list* to combat, 
** despair, and mighty grief, and sharp impatience/* and the forcet 
(*< cornets of horse," &c ) which he brings to vanquish them, are 
in the boldest style of allegory They are such a «« race of 
mourners "as <<the infection of sorrows loud" in the Intellect 
might beget on ** some pregnant cloud " in the imagination J 
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ANTONIO’S REVENGE. THE SECOND 
PART OF THE HISTORY OF AN- 
TONIO AND MELLIDA. 

By the same Authoe. 

The Prologue} 

The rawish dank of clumsy winter ramps 
The fluent summer’s vein ; and drizzling sleet 
ChiUeth the wan bleak cheek of the numb’d earth, 
Whilst snarling gusts nibble the juiceJess leaves 
From the nak’d Juddering branch ; and pills * the 
skin 

From off the soft and delicate aspects. 

O now, mcthinks, a sullen tragic scene 
Would suit the time with pleasing congruence. 
May we be happy in our weak devoir. 

And all part pleased in most wish’d content \ 

But sweat of Hercules can ne’er beget 
So blest an issue. Therefore, we proclaim. 

If any spirit breathes within this round, 

Uncapable of weighty passion, 

(As from his birth being hugged in the arms, 

And nuzzled ’twixt the breasts of happiness •) 

Who winks, and shuts his apprehension up 
From common sense of what men were, and are, 
Who would not know what men must be — let such 

> This prologue, for n* piAsiouate earnestness, amd for tbe 
tngic note of prepsiration which tt sounds, might have preceded 
one of thoee old tales of Thebes, or Pelops' line, which Mlitoa 
has $o highly commended, at free from the common error of the 
poeti in his days, **of intermixing common stniT with tragfe 
tadoess and gravicj, brought In without discretion corrupUy to 
gratifr the people ^ — It is as solemn a preparative as the** wara> 
log voice which he who saw the Apocalypse, heard cry . 

■ peels« 

* ** Sleek favourites of Fortune. ** Preface to Poems by S T« 
Coleridge 


IX. 
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Hurry amain from our black«visaged shows : 

Wo shall aifiright their eyes* But if a breast 
Naird to the caurth with grief ; if any hean 
PiercM through with anguish pant within this ring, 
If there be any blood whose heat is choked 
And stifled with true sense of misery, 

If aught of these strains fill this consort up — 

Th* arrive most welcome, O that our power 
Could lacky or keep wing with our desires, 

That with unused poise of style and sense, 

We might weigh massy in judicious scale. 

Yet here *s the prop that doth support our hopes : 
When our scenes filter, or invention halts, 

Your favour will give crutches to our faults. 

Antonio, j&m u ANORUciuDuke of Genoa, ufiem PtrRu fit Ftmetian 
frvtce and fatkfr-m^w io Antonio Lu cnttHy murdfred^ ktUs Pieto's 
Iftilt sm Jfinuo, mt m taenjue t% the gkti ^ AnomuchO —^Tlu Krtu^ m 
churchyard the time, mtdntght 

Julio. Antonio. 

JuL Brother Antonio, are you here, T faith ? 

Why do you frown f Indeed niy sister said 
That I should call you brother, that she did, 

When you were married to her Buss me. good 
truth, 

I love you better than my father, ’deed. 

Ant, Thy fiitber ? gracious, O bounteous heaven 1 
I do adore thy justice remt in nostras manus 
Tandem vsnduta^ vtmt et tota quidem, 

JuL Truth, since my mother died, I loved you best. 

Something hath anger’d you , pray you, look merrily* 
AnU I will laugh, and dimple my thin cheek 
With cap’nng joy , chuck, my heart doth leap 
To grasp thy bosom. Time, place, and blood. 
How fit you close together f Heaven’s tones 
Strike not such music to immortal souls 
As your accordance sweets my breast withaU 
Methinks I pace upon the front of Jove, 
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And kkk corruf>tiofi with a scornful bed, 

Griping this disdain iD<Mrtalit)r« 

0 that I knew which joint, which side, which 

limb, 

Were hither all, and had no mother in it. 

That I might rip it vein by vein, and carve revenge 
In bleeding races * but since ’tis mix’d together, 
Have at adventure, pell-mell, no reverse. 

Come hither, boy. This is Andrugio’s hearse. 

JuL O God, you 'll hurt me. For my sister’s sake. 
Pray you do not hurt me. And you kill me, Meed, 

1 '11 tell my father. 

Ant, O, for thy sister’s sake, I flag revenge. 

Ant, Stay, stay, de.ir father, fright mine eyes no more. 
Revenge as swift as lightning bursteth forth, 

And clears his heart. Come, pretty tender child, 
It IS not thee 1 hate, not thee I kill. 

Thy father’s blood that flows within thy veins, 

Is It I loathe ; is that, revenge must suck. 

I love thy soul and were my heart lapt up 
In any flesh but in Piero’s blood, 

I would thus kiss it : but being his, thus, thus, 

And thus I ’ll punch it. Abandon fears , 

Whilst thy wounds bleed, mv brows shall gush out 
tears. 

JuL So you will love me, do even what you will. 

Ant, Now barks the wolf against the full-chedc’d 
moon , 

Now lions* half-clam’d entrails roar for food ; 

Now croaks the toad, and night-crows screech aloud, 
Fluttering ’bout casements of departing souls , 

Now gape the graves, and through their yawns let 
loose 

Imprison’d spirits to revisit earth \ 
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And now, swart night, to swell diy hour out, 
Behold I spurt warm blood m thy black eyes. 

Snm irmJtr ike tAfik « fjrmn 

Howl not, thou putry mould \ groan not, ye graves ; 
Be dumb, all breath. Here stands Andrugio’s son, 
Worthy his father. So : I feel no breath. 

His jaws are ^len, his dislodged soul is fled : 

And now there *s nothing but Piero left. 

He IS all Piero, father all. This blood, 

This breast, this heart, Piero all : 

Whom thus I mangle. Sprite of Julio, 

Forget this was thy trunk I live thy friend. 
Mayst thou be twined with the soft’st embrace 
Of clear eternity ^ : but thy father’s blood 
I thus make incense of to vengeance. 


Day hrcairng 

see, the dapple grey coursers of the morn 

Beat up the light with their bright silver hooves, 
And chase it through the sky 

One zcko lUndered 

Look on those lips, 

Those now lawn pillows, on whose tender softness 
Chaste modest speech, stealing from out his breast, 
Had wont to rest itself, as loath to post 
From out so fair an mn : look, look, they seem 
To stir, 

And breathe defiance to black obloquy. 

Wherein ftndM are hapfuy 

Even in that, note a fool’s beatitude : 

He IS not capable of passion , 

Wanting the power of distinction, 

i *(To He immortal In the arm« of 6re ^ BrowD*» RcUfio 
MedlcL Of the punuhmentf in hell 
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He bears an unturned sail with every wind : 

Blow east, blow west, be steers his course alike. 

I never saw a fool lean : the chub>&ced fop 
Shines sleek with full cram’d hit of happiness, 
Whilst studious contemplation sucks the juice 
From wizards* ^ cheeks . who making curious search 
For nature*s secrets, the first innating cause 
Laughs them to scorn, as man doth busy apes 
When they will zany men. 

Maaia (the Duchett of Genoa) the death 9/ MeixiDAt her 

daaghter-tn-iaxv 

Being laid upon her bed, she grasp’d my hand, 

And kissing it, spake thus . Thou very poor. 

Why dost not weep ? the jewel of thy brow, 

The rich adornment that enchased thy breast. 

Is lost 

Thy son, my love, is lost, is dead. 

And have I lived to see his virtues blurr’d 
With guiltless blots ^ O world, thou art too subtile 
For honest natures to converse withal, 

Therefore I *11 leave thee , farewell, mart of woe, 

I fly to clip my love, Antonio * 

With that, her head sunk down upon her breast ; 
Her check changed earth, her senses slept m rest. 
Until my fool,^ that press’d unto the bed. 

Screech’d out so loud that he brought back her soul^ 
Call’d her again, that her bright eyes ’gan ope 
And stared upon him. He, audacious fool, 

Dared kiss her hand, wish’d her soft resty loved bride $ 
She fumbled out, thanJksy good . and so she died. 

* WtAt men's 

* Antonio, who u thought dead, but still lives in that disguioe. 
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THE MALCONTENT, A TRAGI-COMED Y : 

Br THE SAME AvtHOA* 

The Malcontent describes himself^ 

I CANNOT sleep, my eyes’ ill-ncighbouring lids 
WjlJ hold no fellowship. O thou padc sober night, 
Thou that m sluggish fumes all sense dost steep , 
Thou that giv’st all the world full leave to play, 
Unbend’st the fccbled veins of sweaty labour 5 
The gallcy-slavc, that all the toilsome day 
Tugs at his oar against the stubborn wave, 
Straining his rugged veins, snores fast ; 

The stooping scythe-man, that doth barb the field, 
Thou makestwinlc sure, in night all creatures sleep; 
Only the Malcontent, that ’gainst his fate 
Repines and quarrels, alas^ he *$ Goodman Tell- 
clocJc ; 

His sallow jaw-bones sink with wasting moan , 
Whilst others’ beds arc down, his pillow *s stone. 

Place for a Penitent. 

My cell ’tis, lady ; where, instead of masks, 

Music, tilts, tournics, and such court-hke shows, 
The hollow murmur of the checkless winds 
Shall groan again, whilst the unquiet sea 
Shakes the whole rock with foamy battery. 

There usherless ^ the air comes m and out ; 

The rheumy vault will force your eyes to weep, 
Whilst you behold true desolation ; 

A rocky barrenness shall pierce your eyes, 

Where all at once one reaches, where he stands, 
With brows the roof, both walls with both his hands, 

* I e without the ceremony of »d u«hcr^ to give notice of h$ 
Approach, a« u usual In courti A« fine »t Soakfpeare. “the 
hUak air thy boiiteroui chamberlain ” 
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THE FAWN, A COMEDY: 

By the tAMt Author, 1606^ 

Im ik* U tku pUy^ the poet gUmees at some of ikt pUyeOr»kit 

^ ku timtf "with a kan dt om* ackatrudodgmemt^ tmtwiUutam&^y if sLrir 
ext^Umm* 

“ ...for my own interest for once, let this be printed, 
that of men of my own addiction I love most, pity 
some, hate none ; for let me truly say, I once onlv 
loved myself, for loving them, and surely I shall 
ever rest 90 constant to my first afitclion, that let 
their ungentle combinings, discourteous whisperings, 
never so treacherously labour to undermine my 
unfenced reputation, I shall (as long as I have being) 
love the least of their graces, and only pity the 
greatest of their vices. 

/^jf tamt pagamu 

Ad ULta Vfottam carmon affero aoiirtam ** 


THE WONDER OF WOMEN, OR THE 
TRAGEDY OF SOPHONISBA. 

Bv THE SAME AuTHOE. 

Descrtptton of the witch Ertetho. 

Here in this desert, the great soul of charms. 
Dreadful Erictho lives, whose dismal brow 
Contemns all roofs, or civil coverture* 

Forsaken graves and tombs, the ghosts forced out, 
She joys to inhabit. 

A loathsome yellow leanness spreads her face, 

A heavy hcll-likc paleness loads her cheeks. 
Unknown to a clear heaven ; but if dark winds 
Or thick black clouds drive back the blinded stars, 
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When her deep magic makes forced heaven quake 
And chund^*, spite of Jove, — Erictho then 
From naked graves stalks out, heaves proud her head 
With long unkemb’d hair loaden, and strives to snatch 
The night’s quick sulphur ; then she bursts up tombs 
From t^f-rot sear-^cloths, then she scrapes dry guott 
For her black rites ; but when she finds a corse 
But newly graved, whose entrails are not turn’d 
To slimy filth, with greedy havoc then 
She makes fierce spoil, and swells with wicked triumph 
To bury her lean knuckles in his eyes ; 

Then doth she gnaw the pale and o"er*grown nails 
From his dry hand ; but if she find some life 
Yet lurking close, she bites his gelid lips, 

And, sticking her black tongue in his dry throat. 

She breathes dire murmurs, which enforce him bear 
Her baneful secrets to the spirits of horror. 

Hfr cavi^ 

Hard by the reverent rums 

Of a once glorious temple rear’d to Jove, 

Whose very rubbish (like the pitied tall 
Of virtue much unfortunate) yet bears 
A deathless majesty, though now quite rased. 

Hurl’d down by wrath and lust of impious kings, 

So that, where holy Flamcns wont to sing 
Sweet hymns to heaven, there the daw and crow, 
The ill-voiced raven, and still-chattering pye. 

Sends out ungrateful sounds and loathsome filth ; 
Where statues and Jove’s acts were vivcly ^ limn’d, 
Boys with black coals draw the veil’d parts of nature 
And lecherous actions of imagin’d lust ; 

Where tombs and beauteous urns of wclWcaJ men 
Stood in assured rest, the shepherd now 
Unloads his belly, corruption most abhorr’d 

^ UwMj, 
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Mingling itself with their renowned ashes : 

There once a charnel-house, now a vast cave, 

Over whose brow a pale and untrod grove 
Throws out her heavy shade, the mouth thick arms 
Of darksome yew, sun-proof, for ever choke ; 
Within rests barren darlmess, fruitless drought 
Pines in eternal night ; the steam of hell 
Yields not so lazy air : there, that ’s her cell. 


WHAT YOU WILL, A COMEDY: 

By the same Author. 

Venetian Merchant, 

No knights ; 

But one (that title oflf) was even a prince, 

A sultan Solyman ; thrice was he made. 

In dangerous arms, Venice Providetorc. 

He was a merchant ; but so bounteous, 

Valiant, wise, learned, all so absolute, 

That naught was valued praiseful excellent, 

But in It was he most praiscfu! excellent. 

O, I shall ne’er forget how he went clothed. 

He would mainuin ’t a base ill-us’d fashion, 

To bind a merchant to the sullen habit 
Of precise black , chiefly m Venice state. 

Where merchants gilt the top^ ; 

And therefore should you have him pass the bridge 

Up the Rialto like a soldier 

In a black beaver belt, ash colour plain, 

A Florentine cloth-of-silvcr jerkm, sleeves 
White satin cut on tinsel, then long stock. 

‘ «*Hcr whose merchaac sons wne kiaga.'’--^oUinR 
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French pines embroider’d^ gcddsmitfa's woA^ O 
Godl 

Methmks I see him now how he would walk | 
With whit a jolly presence he would pace 
Round the Rialto ! < 

Scholar and his Dog. 

I was a scholar : seven useful springs 
Did I deflower m quotations 
Of cross’d opinions ’bout the soul of man 
The more I learnt the more I learnt to doubt : 
Delight my spaniel slept, whilst I baus’d leaves, 
Toss’d o’er the dunces, povtd on the old print 
Of titled words, and still my spaniel slept. 

Whilst I wasted lamp-oil, baited my flesh, 

Shrunk up my veins, and still my spaniel slept. 
And still I held converse with Zabarcll, 

Aquinas, Scotus, and the musty saw 
Of antick Donate, still my spaniel slept. 

Still went on went I ; first, an sit amma^ 

Then, an it were mortal, O hold, hold ^ at that 
They ’re at brain-bufFets, fell by the cars amain 
Pell-mell together — still my spaniel slept. 

Then whether ’twerc corporeal, local, fix’d, 

^ To judee of the liberality of these notions of dress we must 
advert to the days of Gre«tham, and the consternation which a 
phenomenon habited like the merchant here described would 
have excited among the flat round cap*, and cloth stockings, upon 
Change, when those original arguments or tokens of a cltizen^s 
vocation were in fashion not more for thrift and usefulness than 
for disctnccion and grace ** The blank aniformicy to which all 
professional distinctions in apparel have been long hastening, Is 
one instance of the decay of symbols among us, which whether 
It has contributed or not to make us a more intellectual, has 
certainly made us a less imaginative people. Shakspeare knew 
the force of signs — << a malignant and a torban*d Turk *' 
*< This meaUcap miller," says the author of God's Revenge 
against Murder, to express his Indignation at an atrocious 
outrage committed by the miller Pierot upon the person of the 
fair ^^rieta. 
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Extraduce; but whecfier *t had hree will 

Or no, hoc piulasophera 

Stood bauiding Suctions all so strondy propped, 

I staggerM, knew not which was nr^r part ; 

But thought, quoted, read, observ’d, and pne^ 
StufTd nottng-books, and sciii my spaniel slept* 

At length he waked and yawn’d, and by yon sky, 
For aught I know he knew as much as L 

Preparations for Second Nuptials^ 

Now is Albano’s ^ marriagC‘-bed new hung 
With fresh rich curtains ! Now are my valence 
up, 

Imbost with orient pear4 my grandsire’s gift 1 
Now are the lawn sheets fumed with violets. 

To fresh the pall’d lascivious appetite : 

Now work the cooks, the pastry sweats with slaves ; 
The march-panes glitter : now, now, the musicians 
Hover with nimble sticks o’er squeaking crowds,* 
Tickling the dried guts of a mewing cat. 

The tailors, starchers, semsters, butchers, poulterers, 
Mercers — all, ail none think on me. 


THE INSATIATE COUNTESS, A 
TRAGEDY • 

Bv THE SAME AuTHOR* 

IiiabkUji {iki (mmtut), after a ierttt oj ervmn tf vt^etXy M hr 
kuikand and tf murder^ u hrvu^kt U tv^tr am a eatffaid KOBJUTO, her 
kmzkamd, amv€t tm a kut Utrmt ^ Jur 

Roherto. Bear record, all you blessed saints in heaven, 
I come not to torment thee in thy death | 

For of himself he ’s terrible enough. 

I Albanot the first hetbend^ speaks , supposed dead. 

> Fkidlet, 
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But call to mind a Udjr like Touraelf ; 

And think how ill in such a beauteous sou4 
Upon the instant morrow of her nuptials, 
Apostasy and vild revolt would show ; 

Withal imagine that she had a lord. 

Jealous the air should ravish her chaste looks : 
Doting like the creator in his models, 

Who views thein every minute, and with care 
Mix’d in his fear of their obedience to him. 


Suppose he[r] sung through famous Italy, 

More common than the looser songs of Petrarch, 
To every several zany’s instrument, 

And he, poor wretch, hoping some better fate 
Might call her back from her adulterate purpose. 
Lives m obscure and almost unknown life, 


Till hcanng that she is condemned to die — 

For he once loved her — lends his pined corpse 
Motion to bring him to her stage of honour, 
Where drown’d in woe at her so dismal chance, 
He clasps her * thus he falls into a trance. 

Isabella. O, my offended lord, lift up your eyes : 

But yet avert them from my loathed sight. 

Had I with you enjoyed the lawful pleasure. 

To which belongs nor fear nor public shame, 

I might have liv^ in honour, died in fame ^ 

Your pardon on my faltering knees I beg, 

Which shall confirm more peace unto my death 
Than ail the grave instructions of the Church. 
Roberto. Freely thou hast it. Farewell, my Isabella ^ 
Let thy death ransom thy soul, O die a rare 
example * 

The kiss thou gavest me in the church, here take ; 
As I leave thee, so thou the world fors^e * {Exit. 
Executioner. Madam, only tie up your hair, 

Isabella. O, these golden nets, 

That have ensnared so many wanton youths. 

Not one but has been held a thread of life, 
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And fuperttitioudjr depended on* 

Whatebe? • . • • 

Extcutimir. Madam, I mu&t entreat you, blind your 


Isahlla, I have lived too long in darkness, my friend ; 
And yet mine eyes, with their majestic light, 

Have got new muses m a poet's spright. 

They have been more gaued at tliM the god of 
day ; 

Their brightness never could be flattered, 

Yet thou cotmnand'st a fixed cloud of lawn 


To eclipse eternally these minutes of light* 
I am prepared* 


7men*s inconstancy. 

Who would have thought it ? She that could no 
more 

Forsake my company, than can the day 

Fonake the glonous presence of the sun I — 

When I was absent then her galled eyes 

Would have shed Apnl showers, and outwept 

The clouds in that same o'er-pa$sionate mo^ 

When they drown'd all the world — ^yet now for- 
sakes me ^ 

Women, your eyes shed glances like the sun : 

Now shines your bnghtness, now your light is 
done. 

On the sweetest flowers you shine — 'tis but by 
chance. 

And on the basest weed you *11 waste a glance* 
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THE COMEDY OF OLD FORTUNATUS: 

By Thomas Decker* 

TV Cfoditu PoATcrNS * PoiTUHATPS, rffTi km ikt Mr* 

tur Urmp, H* tkmm JMttu 

Fortune. Fortunatus. 

F9rtuni. Before tby soul at this deep lotteiy 
Draw forth her prize, ordainM hj destinj, 

Know that here ’s no recanting a Rtst choice. 
Choose then discreetly, for the laws of fiite, 

Being graven in steel, must stand inviolate. 
Fartunat Daughters of Jove and the unblcmi$h*d 
Night, 

Most ngfatcous Parcse, ^ide my genius right : 
Wisdom, strength, health, beauty, long life, and 
riches. 

Fortum, Stay, Fortunatus, once more hear me speak ; 
If thou kiss Wisdom's cheek and make her thine. 
She 'll breathe into thy hps divinity, 

And thou (like Phoebus) shalt speak oracle ; 

Thy heavenwnspired soul, on Wisdom's wmgs, 
Shall fly up to the parliament of Jove, 

And read the statutes of eternity, 

And see what '$ past and learn what is to come. 

If thou lay claim to strength, armies shall quake 
To see thee frown : as kings at mine do he, 

So shall thy feet trample on empery. 

Make health thine object, thou shalt be strong proof 
’Gainst the deep searching darts of surfeiting, 

Be ever merry, ever revelling. 

Wish but for ^auty, and within thine eyes 
Two naked Cupids amorously shall swim. 

And on thy cheeks I 'll mix such white and red, 
That Jove shall turn away young Ganymede, 

And with immortal arms shall circle thee. 
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Are tlijr deftres kmg life I vitil thread 
Shall be stretched out $ thou shalt bdiold the change 
Of monarchiefl^ end see those children die 
Whose great ^eat grandstres now in cradles lie. 

If throu^ ^d's sacred hunger thou dost pine, 
Those giidra wantons which in swarms do run, 
To warm their slender bodies in the sun. 

Shall stand for number of those golden piles, 
Which in rich pride shall swell before thy feet j 
As those are, so shall these be infinite. 

Fortunat. O, whither am I rapt beyond myself ? 
More violent conflicts fight in every thought, 
Than his whose fatal choice Troy*s downfiUl 
wrought. 

Shall I contract myself to wisdom’s love ? 

Then I lose riches ; and a wise man poor, 

Is like a sacred book that ’s never read, 

To himself he lives, and to all else seems dead. 
This age thinks better of a gilded fool. 

Than of a threadbare saint m wisdom’s school. 

I will be strong : then I refuse long life ; 

And though mine arm should conquer twenty 
worlds. 

There ’s a lean fellow beats all conquerors : 

The greatest strength expires with loss of breath ; 
The mightiest in one minute stoop to death. 

Then t^e long life, or health : should I do so, 

I might grow ugly, and that tedious scroll 
Of months and years, much misery mav' enroll ; 
Therefore I *11 beg for beauty ; yet I will not. 

The ftiircst cheek hath oftentimes a soul 
Leprous as sm itself, than hell more foul. 

The wisdom of this world is idiotism ; 

Strength a weak reed ; health sickness’ enemy, 

And it at length will have the victory. 

Beauty is but a painting ; and long life 
1$ a long journey in December gone, 
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Tedious and fuD of tribulation. 

Therefore, dread sacred empress, make me rich j 
My choice is store of gold ; the rich are wise : 

He that upon his back rich garments wears 
Is wise, though on his head grow Midas’ ears. 

Gold 1 $ the strength, the sinews of the wcx’ld, 

The health, the soul, the beauty most divine i 
A mask of gold hides all deformities ; 

Gold IS heaven’s physic, life’s restorative ; 

Oh, therefore make me rich ! 

Fortune to F ortunatu# a /fyrtr sMat $j inexkamiithU Wttk tku hr 

ptd* m cejiJy atitrr^ and vutij all ikt Aitam Caarljy %ah*rt ktu earntid mod 
maae muih of for kit tnfmte ^vtealth At Bakiflon lut «r ikv^vn ky tka 
Soldau a wmdrmt kai^ xchtck ut a M^uk tramporu tki V!>fartr ntthakatf- 
potr ht pUaiety potr land aad tea Poetvnatus putt ti teukft ktmsrlf 
at kamt in Cypnu , ^kert kt arrrvet tn a miMarte, at ku toms AmTRDO 
and AkDRLOCIA arf taiiing oj ktm » and teiit ktt traveh 

Fortunatus. Ampedo, Andelocia* 

Fort^ Touch me not, boys, I am nothing but air ; let 
none speak to me, till you have marked me 
well, — Am I as you are, or am I transformed ^ 
And. Methmks, father, you look as you did, only your 
fecc IS more withered. 

Fort. Boys, be proud, your father hath the whole 
world in this compass, 1 am all felicity, up to 
the brims. In a minute am I come from 
Babylon ; I have been this half hour in 
Famagosta. 

And. How ? in a minute, father ? I see travellers 
must he. 

Fori. I have cut through the air like a falcon | I 
would have it seem strange to you. But ’tis 
true I would not have you believe it neither. 
But ’tis miraculous and true. Desire to see 
you brought me to Cyprus. 1 ’ll leave you 
more gold, and go visit more countries. 

Amp. The frosty hand of age now nips your blood, 
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And 9tnm htf ilawen iipm vein' head, 
And gives you warning that within tew years, 
Death needs must marry you : those ^ott4ived 
minutes. 

That dribble out your life, must needs be spent 
In peac^ not travel : rest in Cyprus then. 

Could jfrou survey ten worlds, yet you must die ; 
And bitter is the sweet chat reap’d therel^. 

Faith, father, what pleasure have you met by 
walking your stations ? 

Fort What pleasure, boy ? I have revelled with kings, 
danct^ with queens, dallied with ladies, worn 
strange attires, seen ^tasticoes,c(Miversed with 
humourists, ravished with divme raptures 
of Done, Lydian, and Phrygian harmonies i 
I have spent the day in triumphs, and die 
night in banqueting. 

jfnd, O rare ! this was heavenly. — He that would 
not be an Arabian phoenix to bum in these 
sweet fires, let him live like an owl for the 
world to wonder at. 

Amp. Why, brother, arc not all these vanities ? 

Fort. Vanities ? Ampedo, thy soul is made of lead, 
too dull, too ponderous to mount up to the 
incomprehensible glory that travel lifts men to. 

And. Sweeten mine ears, good father, with some more. 

Fort. When in the warmth of mine own country’s 
arms 

We yawn’d like slu^ards, when thissmallcn horizon 
Imprison’d up my body, then mine eyes 
Worship’d these clouds as brightest ; but, my boys. 
The glistering beams which do abroad appear 
In ocher heavens, fire is not half so clear. 

For still in all the regions I have seen, 

I scorn’d to crowd among the muddy throng 
Of the rank multitude, whose thicken’d breath, 
Like to condensed fogs, do choke that beauty, 
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Which else would dwell in every kingdom's cheek. 
No, I still boldly stept into their coui^ 

For there to live *ti8 mrc, oh, *tis divine 1 
There shall you see faces angeliad ; 

There shall you see troops of chaste goddesses, 
Whose star-hke eyes have power (might they still 
shine) 

To make night day, and day more crystalline. 

Near these you shall behold great heroes, 
White-headed counsellors, and jovial spirits. 
Standing like fiery cherubins to guard 
The monarch, who in godlike glory sits 
In midst of these, as if this deity 
Had with a look created a new world, 

The standers by being the fair workmanship. 

And. Oh, how my soul is rapt to a third heaven I 
I Ml travel sure, and live with none but kings. 

Amp. But tell me, father, have you in all courts 
Beheld such glory, so majestical 
In all perfection, no way blemished ? 

Fort. In some courts shall you sec ambition 
Sit piecing Dedalus^ old waxen wings ; 

But being clapt on, and they about to fly. 

Even when their hopes are busied in the clouds. 
They melt against the sun of majesty. 

And down they tumble to destruction. 

By travel, boys, I have seen all these thing. 
Fantastic Compliment stalks up and down, 

Trick’d in outlandish feathers ; all hts words, 

His looks, hi$ oaths, are all ridiculous, 

All apish, childish, and Italianate. . . • 

OftLCANi f hi$ JrutHd Gajllowat drfemdi tki panttm wi/i (Affagr 

A tr$s0mer m tke En^luk Cettri) h u enamour§d tv Jrm%y ^ tkt 

Kn^t danykter ACHUnriiA. 

Orleans. Galloway. 

Orl. This music makes me but more out of tune. 

O Agripyna ! 
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Gall, Gentle frtend^ no more. 

Tbou sayst love is a madness, hate it then, 

Even for the name’s sake. 

Or/, O I love that madness 1 
Even for the name’s sake. 

Gall. Let me tame this frenzy, 

By telling thee thou art a prisoner here, 

By telling thee she ’s daughter to a king, 

By telling thee the king of Cyprus’ son 
Shines like a sun, between her looks and thine, 
Whilst thou seenm’st but a star to Agnpync ; 

He loves her. 

OrL If he do ; why so do L 

Gall. Love is ambitious, and loves majesty. 

OrL Dear friend, thou art deceived ; loveS voice doth 
sing 

As sweetly m a beggar as a king. 

Gall. Dear friend, thou art deceived * O bid thy soul 
Lift up her intellectual eyes to heaven, 

And in this ample book of wonders rc^ 

Of what celestial mould, what sacred essence. 
Herself is form’d ; the search whereof will dnvc 
Sounds musical among the jarring spirits, 

And m sweet tune set that which none inhents. 
OrL I ’ll gaze on heaven if Agripyne be there ; 

If not : fa, la, la, sol, la, &c. 

Gall. O call this madness in ; sec, from the windows 
Of every eye Derision thrusts out cheeks, 
Wnnkicd with idiot laughter , every finger 
Is like a dart shot from the hand of Scorn, 

By which thy name is hurt, thiiic honour torn. 

OrL Laugh they at me, sweet Galloway ? 

Gall. Even at thee. 

OrL Ha, ha, I laugh at them ; are they not mad. 
That let my true true sorrow make them glad i 
I dance and sing only to anger gnef, 

That m that anger, ne might smite life down 
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With his iron fist : good heart, it seemeidi then, 
They laugh to see grief kill me. O fond men. 
You laugh at others* tears ; when others smile, 
You tear yourselves in pieces : vile ! vile ! vjlc 1 
Ha, ha, when 1 behold a swarm of fook 
Crowding together to be counted wise, 

I laugh because sweet Agnpync *s not there. 

But weep because she is not anywhere, 

And weep because whether she be or not, 

My love was ever, and is still forgot : forgot, for- 
got, forgot. 

GalL Draw back this stream , why should cny Orleans 
mourn i 

OrL Look yonder, Gralloway, dost thou see that sun i 
Nay, good fnend, stare upon it, mark it well ; 

Ere he be two hours older, all that glory 
Is banish’d heaven, and then for gnef this sky, 
That *s now so jocund, will mourn all in black ; 
And shall not Orleans mourn f alack * alack ! 

O what a savage tyranny it were 

T* enforce care laugh, and woe not shed a tear ! 

Dead is my Love ; I am buned in her scorn ; 

That IS my sunset, and shall I not mourn ^ 

Yes, by my troth I will. 

Ga//. Dear friend, forbear ; 

Beauty, like sorrow, dwelleth everywhere. 

Rase out this strong idea of her free, 

As frr as hers shineth in any place. 

Or/. Thou art a traitor to that white and red. 

Which sitting on her cheeks, being Cupid’s throne, 
Is my heart’s soveraine : O when she is dead, 

This wonder, beauty, shall be found in none. 

Now Agripyne's not mine, I vow to be 
In love with nothing but deformity. 

O 6ur Deformity, I muse all eyes 

Are not enamour’d of thee : thou didst never 

Murder men’s hearts, or let them pine like wax 
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Melting against the sun of thv destiny ; 

Thou art a faithful nurse to cnastity ; 

Thy beauty is not hkc to Agripync’s, 

For cares, and age, and sickness hers deface, 

But thine *s eternal : oh. Deformity, 

Thy fiurncss is not like to Agripyne’s, 

For, dead, her beauty will no b^uty have. 

But thy face looks most lovely m the grave. 

[The humour of a frantic lover is here done to the life Orleans 
is as paaiionate an Inamorato as any which Shakspeare ever dreVr. 
He is just such another adept in Love*s reasons The sober people 
of the world are with him 

a swarm of fools 

Crowding together to be counted wise. 

He talks ** pure Biron and Romeo/’ he is almost as poetical as 
they, quite as philosophical, only a little madder After all, 
Lov«*s sectaries are a ** reason unto themselves ** We have gone 
retrograde in the noble heresy since the days when Sydney prose* 
lyted our nation to this mixed health and disease ; the kindliest 
symptom yet the most alarming crisis in the ticklish state of 
youth , the oonrisber and the destroyer of hopeful wits , the mother 
of twin-births, wisdom and folly, valour and weakneta ; the 
servitude above freedom , the gentle mind's religion , the liberal 
superstition j 


SATIRO-MASTIX, OR THE UNTRUSSING 
OF THE HUMOROUS POET. 

Bv THE SAME AUTHOR, l602. 

Tiu King exoiU /rom Six Waltxk Txaiu. f» stmd ku knot 

CJtLtSTUU t» (tmri om ike m^rnage m^kt Her JaUeer^ i» «t«t kar 
kmemr^ gnru ker a ^inimetu mutittre xakttk tke rwaiUw 

Terill. Cjelestina. Father. 

Cttl. Why didst thou swear ? 

Ttr. The king 
Sat heavy on my resolution, 

T ill (out of breath) it panted out an oath. 
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Cml An oath * why^ what *s an oath i ’tis but the 
smoke 

Of flame and blood ^ the blister of the spirit 
Which rises from the steam of rage, the bubble 
That shoots up to the tongue, and scalds the voice, 
(For oaths are burning words) ; thou sworist but 
one, 

*Tis frozen long ago : if one be number’d. 

What countrymen arc they, where do they dwelt, 
That speak naught else but oaths I 
Ter* They ’re men of hell. 

An oath ? why *tis the traffic of the soul, 
nr IS law Within a man ; the seal of frith, 

The bond of every conscience ; unto whom 
We set our thoughts like hands : yea, such a one 
I swore, and to the king a king contains 
A thousand thousand ; when I swore to him, 

1 swore to them , the very hairs that guard 
His head, will rise up like sharp witnesses 
Arainst my frith and loyalty . his eye 
Would straight condemn me argue oaths no more, 
My oath is high, for to the king I swore. 

C^L Must I betray my chastity, so long 
Clean from the treason of rebelling lust ^ 

O husband ! O my frthcr ^ il poor I 
Must not live chaste, then let me chastely die 
Path* Ay, here *s a charm shall keep thee chaste, 
come, come. 

Old time hath left us but an hour to play 
Our parts ; begin the scene, who shall speak first ? 
Oh, I, I play the king, and kings speak first ; 
Daughter stand thou here, thou son Tcrill there : 
We need no prologue, the king entering first, 

He *s a most gracious prologue : marry, then 
For the catastrophe, or epilogue, 

There ’s one in cloth of silver, which no doubt 
Will please the hearers well when he steps out i 
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His mouth is filPd with wor& : see where he 
stands : 

He *11 make them clap their eyes besides their hands. 
But to my pit ; suppose who enters now, 

A kine, whose ej^cs are set in silver ; one 
That blushetb gold, speaks music, dancing walks, 
Now gathers nearer, takes thee hy the hand, 

When straight thou thinkst the very orb of heaven 
Moves round about thy fingers ; then be speaks, 
Thus — thus — I know not how, 

CitL Nor I to answer him. 

Fath, No, ^rl i know’st thou not how to answer 
him r 

Why then the field is lost, and he ndcs home 
Like a great conqueror i not answer him i 
Out of thy prt already ? foil’d the scene f 
Disrank’d the lines ^ disarm’d the action ^ 

Ter, Yes, yes, true chastity is tongu’d so weak, 

’Tis overcome ere it know how to speak. 
fath. Come, come, thou happy close of every wrong, 
’Tis thou chat canst dissolve the hardest doubt ; 
HTis time for thee to speak, we all arc out. 
Daughter, and you the man whom I call son, 

I must confess I made a deed of gift 
To heaven and you, and gave my child to both j 
When on my blessing 1 did charm her soul 
In the white circle of true chastity, 

Still to run true till death : now sir, if not, 

She forfeits my nch blessing, and is fin’d 
With an eternal curse ; then I tell you, 

She shall die now, now whilst her soul is true. 

T#r. Die ! 

Cw/. 1 am death’s echo. 

Fath, O my son, 

I am her father ; every tear I shed 
Is threescore ten years old ; I weep and smile 
Two kinds of tears : I weep that she must die, 
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I smik that she must die a virgin : thus 
We joyful men mock tears, and tears mock us. 

7Vr. What speaks that cup ? 

Fath. White wine and poison. 

Ter. Oh ! 

That very name of poison, poisons me ; 

Thou winter of a man, thou walking grave. 
Whose life IS like a dying taper, how 
Canst thou define a lover's labouring thoughts I 
What scent hast thou but death ? what taste but 
earth ? 

The breath that purb from thee is like the steam 
Of a new-open’d vault . I know thy drift, 

Because thou ’rt travelling to the land of graves, 
Thou covet'st company, and hither bnng'st 
A health of poison to pledge death : a poison 
For this sweet spnng ; this element is mine, 

This is the air 1 breathe ; corrupt it not : 

This heaven is mine, I bought it with my soul 
Of him that sells a heaven to buy a souL 
Fath, Well, let her go ; she 's thine, thou call’st her 
dime. 

Thy element, the air thou breath'st ; thou know'st 
The air thou breath'st is common, make her so : 
Perhaps thou ’It say none but the king shall wear 
Thy night<-gown, she that laps thee warm with 
love ; 

And that kings are not common : then to show 
By consequence he cannot make her so ; 

Indeed she may promote her shame and thine. 

And with your shames speak a good word for mine, 
The king shining so clear, and we so dim. 

Our dark disgraces will be seen through him. 
Imagine her the cup of thy moist life, 

What man would pledge a king in hts own wife i 
Tir. She dies : that sentence poisons her : O life ^ 
What slave would pledge a king m his own wife i 
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CaL Welcome, O poison, physic against lust, 

Thou wholesome medicine to % constant blood \ 
Thou rare apothecary that canst keep 
My chastity preserved within this box 
Of tempting dust, this painted earthen pot 
That stands upon the stadi of the white soul, 

To set the shop out like a flatterer, 

To draw the customers of sin : come, come, 
Thou art no poison, but a diet drink 
To moderate my blood : white-innocent wine, 

Art thou made guilty of my death ? Oh no, 

For thou thyself art poisonM : take me hence, 

For innocence shall murder innocence* [Drinh. 
Ter. Hold, hold, thou shalt not die, piy bride, my 
wife. 

O stop that speedy messenger of death ; 

0 let him not run down that narrow path 
Which leads unto thy heart, nor carry news 
To thy removing soul that thou must die* 

CaL ’Tts done alr^tdy, the spiritual court 
Is breaking up ; all offices discharg’d. 

My soul removes from this weak standmg*house 
Or frail mortality : dear father, bless 
Me now and ever * dearer man, ftirewell ; 

1 jointly take my leave of thee and life ; 

Go, tell the king thou hast a constant wife* 

Fiitb, Smiles on my checks arise 

To sec how sweetly a true virgin dies. 

[The b«auty and ibret of thU tccne are much diminished to 
the reader of the entire play, when he comet to hod that thla 
•oiemfi preparation U hot a tham contrivance of the father and 
the potion which Cclestina iwallowi nothing more than a ateep* 
Ing draught , from the efleett of which the ii to awake in doe 
time, to the aorpriie of her husband, and the great mirth and 
ediiicatioti of thr King and hu courtiers —At Hamlet says, they 
do but ** poison in jest ** The sentiments are worthy of a rtti 
martyrdom, and an Appian sacrifice in earoest,] 
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FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM 
THE SAME.» 

Horace, What could I do, out of a just revenge, 

But bring them to the stage ? they envy me. 
Because I hold more worthy company. 

Demetrm. Good Horace, no ; my cheeks do blush 
for thine. 

As often as thou speak’st so. Where one true 
And nobly-virtuous spirit for thy best part 
Loves thee, I wish one ten ev^n from my heart. 

I make account I put up as deep share 
In any good man*s love, which thy worth owns, 
As thou thyself ; we envy not to see 
Thy friends with bays to crown thy poesy 
No, here the gall lies , we, that know what stuff 
Thy very heart is made of, know the stalk 
On which thv learning grows, and can give life 
To thy (oncc-dymg) baseness, yet must we 
Dance antics on thy paper. 

Crisptnus, This makes us angry, but not envious. 

No ; were thy wrap’d soul put in a new mould, 

I *d wear thee as a jewel set m gold. 


THE HONEST WHORE, A COMEDY: 

By the same Author. 

Hospital for Lunatics, 

There are of mad men, as there arc of tame. 

All humoured not alike. We have here some 

^ la thii comedf, Ben ^ooton, under the ntme of Horace, U 
reprehended, in retaliation of hit ** Boetatter In which he had 
attacked two of hU brother dramttlite, probablf Mareton and 
I>ecker, under the name of CrUpInut and Demetrlua. 
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So apish and fantastidt, plajr with a feather ; 

And, though *twould grieve a soul to see God’s 
image 

So blemish’d and de&ced, yet do they act 
Such antick and such pretty lunacies 
That, spite of sorrow, they will make you smile. 
Others again we have, like hungry lions, 

Fierce as wild bulls, untameable as flies. — 

Patience, 

Patience ^ why, ’tis the soul of peace : 

Of all the virtues, ’tis nearest km to heaven ; 

It makes men look like gods. — The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him, was a sufFcrcr, 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 


THE SECOND PART OF THE HONEST 
WHORE. 

By the same Author. 

BcLLArtOMT, » rt^Utmcd karloty reinoUj svm* of $k* mutrttt ^ her 

Like an ill husband, though I knew the same 
To be my undoing, followed I that game. 

Oh, when the work of lust had earned my bread. 
To taste it how I trembled, lest each bit, 

Ere it went down, should choke me chewing it ^ 
My bed seem’d like a cabin hung in hell, 

The bawd hell’s porter, and the liquorish wine 
The pander fetch’d, was like an easy fine, 

For which, methought, I leased away my soul. 
And often times even m my quaffing-bowl 
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Thus said I to myself, I am a whore, 

And have drunk down thus much confusion more* 

when in the street 

A &ir young modest damsel ^ I did meet 
She seem'd to all a dove, when I pass’d by, 

And 1 to all a raven : every eye 

That followed her, went with a bashful glance $ 

At me each bold and jeering countenance 
Darted forth scorn : to her, as if she had been 
Some tower unvanquished, would they vail, 

'Gainst me swoln rumour hoisted every sail. 

She, crown’d with reverend praises, passed by them, 
I, though with face mask’d, could not scape the 
hem. 

For, as if Heaven had set strange marks on whores, 
Because they should be pointing stocks to man, 
Drest up in civilest shape, a courtezan, 

Let her walk saint-likc, noteless, and unknown. 
Yet she ’s betray’d by some trick of her own. 


^ Tbit limple picture of honour and thame, contraated withont 
▼iolencc, mnd rapretted without tmmodetty, it worth all the 
Umtt agalott the harlot** profcttion, with which both Partt 
of thit play are ofTentively crowded A tadriit it alway* to he 
autpect^y whOy to make vice odiont, dwelit upon ail iu acts and 
minutett circomttance* with a tort of rcllth and retrotpectire 
gvtt. But to near are the boundanet of panegyric ami invectiWy 
that a worn>out ilnner it tometimet found to make the ben 
declaimer againtt tin llie tame high^teatoned detcrlptlona 
which in hit unregenerate aute aerved to Inflame hit app^tea, 
in hit new province of a moraliat will aerve him (a IttUe Corned) 
to eapotc the enormity of thote appetite* in other men. No one 
wUt doobty who read Maratoo't Satirea, that the author in tome 
part of fait life roiiat have been tomethlng more than a theoriat 
m vice Have we never heard an old preacher in the pulpit 
display aoch an inaight into the myttery of nngodiineat, aa made 
ua wonder with reason how a good man came by It? When 
Cervaotet with aoch proflciency of fondneaa dwella upon the 
Don't library, who aeea not chat he hat been a great reader of 
books of knight errantry ? perhaps was at some time of hit life 
in danger of falling into those very extravagances which he 
ridicules so happily In his hero? 
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Thi happy man. 

He that makes gold his wife^ but not his whore, 

He that at noonday walks by a prison door, 

He that i’ th* sun is neither beam nor moat, 

He that ’s not mad after a petticoat, 

He for whom poor men’s curses dig no grave, 

He that is neither lord’s nor lawyer’s slave, 

He that makes This his sea and That his shore, 

He that in ’s coffin is ncher than before. 

He that counts Youth his sword, and Age his staiF, 
He whose right hand carves his own epitaph. 

He that upon his death-bed is a swan, 

And dead, no crow, he is a Happy Man. 

[The tarn of this is the tame with lago's deSnItton of a 
Defer? ina Woman She that wa« erer £fir and ne?er proud/’ 

The matter U superior ] 


WESTWARD HOE, A COMEDY: 

By Thomas Decksa and John Webster. 

Pleasure^ the general pufiutt. 

Sweet Pleasure * 

Delicious Pleasure ! earth’s supremcst good, 

The spring of blood, though it dry up our blood. 
Rob roc of that (though to be drunk with pleasure, 
As rank excess even in best things is bad. 

Turns man into a beast), yet that being gone, 

A horse and this (the go^licst shape) adl one. 

Wc feed, wear rich attires, and strive to cleave 
The stars with marble towers; hght battles; 
spend 

Our blood, to buy us names ; and in iron hold 
Will we eat roots, to imprison fugitive gold : 
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But to do chuS) what spell can us excite ? 

This ) the strong magic of our appeti^ : 

To (c9St which richly, life itself undoes. 

Who M not die thus ? 

Why even those that starve in voluntary wants, 
An^ to advance the mind, keep the flesh poor, 
The world enjoying them, they not the world. 
Would they oo this, but that they arc proud to 
suck 

A sweetness from such sourness ? 

AIuslc» 

Let music 

Charm with her excellent voice an awful silence 
Through all this building, that her sphery soul 
Mzy (on the wings of air) in thousand forms 
Invisibly fly, yet be enjoy’d. 


A WOMAN KILLED WITH KINDNESS, 
A TRAGEDY: 

By Thomas HsYwooa 

Me P EANEfOEO diian^trs that ku fV has ketn t* km 

Mrs Fra* O, by what words, what title, or what 
name 

Shall I entreat your pardon ? Pardon I O I 
I am as far from hoping such sweet grace, 

As Lucifer from heaven. To call you husband ! 
(O me most wretched > ) I have lost that name : 

I am no more your wife. 

Fran* Spare thou thy tears, for I will weep for thee ; 
And keep thy countenance, for I ’ll blu^ for thee* 
Now, I protest, I think, ’ns I am tainted, 

For I am most ashamed \ and ’tis more hard 
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For me to look upon thy guilty face, 

Than on the sun’s dear brow : what wouldst thou 
speak i 

Mrs Fra, 1 would I had no tongue, no ears, no eyes, 
No apprehension, no capacity. 

When do you spurn me like a dog ? when tread 
me 

Under feet ? when drag me by the hair ? 

Though I deserve a thousand thousand fold 
More than you can inflict . yet, once my husband. 
For womanhood, to which I am a shame, 

Though once an ornament , even for his sake. 
That hath redeem’d our souls, mark not my face, 
Nor hack me with your sword but let me go 
Perfect and undeformed to my tomb. 

I am not worthy that I should prevail 
In the least suit ; no, not to speak to you, 

Nor look on you, nor to be in your presence : 

Yet as an abiect this one suit I crave ; 

This granted, I am ready for my grave. 

Fran, My God, with patience arm me ^ nse, nay, 
rise, 

And 1 ’ll debate with thee. Was it for want 
Thou play’dst the strumpet i Wast thou not 
supplied 

With every pleasure, fashion, and new toy ; 

Nay, even beyond my calling i 
Mrs Fra, I was. 

Fran, Was it then disability in me ^ 

Or in thine eye seem’d he a properer man ? 

Mrs Fra, O no. 

Fran, Did not I lodge thee in my bosom i 
Wear thee in mylicartT' 

Mrs FroT ^ ou dl^ " 

Fran. I did indeed, witness my tears I did. 

Go bring my mfants hither. O Nan, O Nan i 
If neither fear of shame, regard of honour, 
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* 

The blemish of my hmts^ nor my imr love, 
Could have withheld thee from ao lewd a hictf 
Yet for these infants, these young harmless souls, 
On whose white brows thy shame is character'd, 
And grows tn greatness as they wax in years } 
Look but on them, and melt away in teais. 

Away with them ; lest as her spotted body 
Hath suin'd their names with stripe of bastardy, 

So her adulterous breath may blast their spirits 
With her infectious thoughts. Away with them. 
Afn Fra. In this one life I die ten thousand deaths. 
Fran^ Stand up, stand up, I will do nothing rashly. 

I will retire awhile into my study, 

And thou shalt hear thy sentence presently. 

H* retunu tvtiJk CiaNWKLL fnemd Skt ftUit m ktr kntti* 

Fran. My words are register'd in heaven already. 
With patience hear me. I 'll not martvr thee, 
Nor mark thee for a strumpet ; but with usage 
Of more humility torment thy soul, 

And kill thee e\'en with ktndneis. 

Cran. Mr Frankford. 

Fran. Good Mr Cranwell. — Woman, hear thy judg* 
menc \ 

Go make thee ready in thy best attire ; 

Take with thee all thy gowns, all thy apparel : 
Leave nothing that did ever call thee mistress, 

Or by whose sight, being left here in the house, 

I may rememb<^ such a woman was. 

Choose thee a bed and hangmgs for thy chamber ; 
Take with thee everything which hath thy mark, 
And get thee to ray manor seven miles off ; 

Where hvc} 'ns thine, I freely give it thee: 

My tenants by shall furnish thee with wains 
To carry all ^y stuff within two hours ; 

No longer will I limit thee my sight. 

Choose wh'ch of all my servants ^ou likest best, 
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And tiiejr are thine to atMid thee. 

Mn Fra* A mild eentence. 

Fran* But as thou faopest for heaven, as diou 
believest 

Thy name ’$ recorded in the book of life, 

I charge thee never after this sad day 
To see me or to meet me ; or to send 
^ word, or writing, gift, or otherwise, 

To move me, by thyself, or by thy friends ; 

Nor challenm any {mrt in my two children. 

So fercwcU, Nan , for we will henceforth be 
As we had never seen, neV more shall see. 

Mrs Fra, How full my heart is, m mine eyes 
appears ; 

What wanes in words, I will supply in tears. 

Fran. Come, take your coach, your stuff, all must 
along : 

Servants and all make ready, all be gone. 

It was thy hand cut two hearts out of one. 

Cranwell, Frankj^ord, and Nicholas, a Servant. 
Cran. Why do you search each room about your 
house, 

Now that you have despatch’d your wife away i 
Fran, O sir, to sec that nothing may be left 
That ever was my wife’s : I loved her dearly, 

And when I do but think of her unkindncss, 

My thoughts are all in hell ; to avoid which 
torment, 

I would not have a bodkin nor a cuff, 

A bracelet, necklace, or rebate wire, 

Nor anything that ever was call’d hers, 

Left me, by which I might remember her. 

Seek round about. 

Ntc, Here *$ her lute flung in a comer. 

Fran, Her lute f O God ! upon this instrument 
Her fingers have ran quick division, 
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Swifter than that which now dmdet our hearts* 
These frets have made me picasant, that have now 
Frets of mv heart strings made, O master 

Cranwell, 

Oft hath she made this melancholy wood 
(Now mute and dumb for her disastrous chance) 
Speak sweetly many a note, sound many a strain 
To her own ravishing voice, which being well 
strung, 

What pleasant strange airs have they jointly rung 1 
Post with it after her ; now nothing ’s left ; 

Of her and her*s I am at once bereft. 

NiaaoLAS mmiakt* Mm F tANsrono m Jut » amt/ dfitvin fka hot, 

Mrs Fra, I know the lute ; oft have I sung to thee: 

We both arc out of tune, both out of time. 

Ntc, My master commends him unto ye ; 

There *s all he can find that was ever yours. 

He prays you to forget him, and so he bids you 
farewell. 

Mrs Fra. I thank him, he is kind, and ever was. 

AH you that have true feeling of my gnef, 

That know my loss, and have relenting hearts, 

Gird me about ; and help me with your tears 
To wash my spotted sms * my lute shall groan ; 

I cannot weep, but shall lament my moan. 

Ifyou return unto your master, say, 

(Though not from me, for I am unworthy 
To blast his name so with a strumpet's tongue) 
That you have seen me weep, wish myself dead* 
Nay you may say too (for my vow is past) 

Last night you saw me eat and dnnk my last. 

This to your master you may say and swear : 

For it is writ in heaven, and decreed here. 

Go break this lute on my coach’s wheel, 

As the last music chat I e’er shall make ; 

Not as my husband’s gift, but my farewell 
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To aU earth’s joy ; and so your master telL 
JV/V« 1 ’ll do your commendations^ 

Mrs Fra* O no : 

I dare not so presume ; nor to my children : 

I am disclaims in both, alas ! 1 am. 

0 never teach them, when they come to speak, 

To name the name of mother ; chide their tongue 
If they by chance light on that hated word, 

Tell them ’ti$ naught, for when that word they 
name 

(Poor pretty souls they harp on their own shame. 
So, now unto my coach, then to my home. 

So to my death-bed $ for from this sad hour, 

1 never will nor eat, nor drink, nor taste 
Of any cates that may preserve my life : 

I never will nor smite, nor sleep, nor rest. 

But when my tears have wash’d my black soul 
white, 

Sweet Saviour, to thy hands I yield my sprite. 

Ma« FitANicromA Sik FaANas Acrox, k«r Smkfr Sn 

CuAlUXS MoUKTTOUly Mk MaUIT, mtd $tker •/ her frunds 

MaL How hre you, Mrs Frankford ^ 

Mrs Fra, Sick, sick, O sick : give me some air, I 
pray 

Tell me, O tell me, where is Mr Frankford. 

Will he not deign to sec me etc I die ? 

MaL Yes, Mrs Frankford . divers gentlemen 
Your loving neighbours, with that just request 
Have moved and told him of your weak estate : 
Who, though with much ado to get belief, 
Examining of the general circumstance, 

Seeine your sorrow and your penitence, 

And nearing therewithal the great desire 
You have to see him ere you left the world, 

He gave to us his foith to follow us ; 

And sure he will be here immediately. 
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Mrs Ftm. You hmve half revived me with the pleas- 
ing news : 

Raise me a little higher in my bed. 

Blush I not, broti^r Acton i blush I not, Sir 
Charles i 

Can you not read my fault writ in mv cheek ? 
b not my crime there i tell me, gentlemen. 

Chas. Alas ! good mistress, sickness hath not left you 
Blood m your face enough to make you blush. 

Mrs fra. Then sickness, like a friend, my fault 
would hide. 

Is my husband come ? my soul but tarries 
His arrival, then I am fit for heaven. 

Acton. I came to chide you, but my words of hate 
Arc turn’d to pity and compassionate grief. 

I came to rate you, but my brawls, you see, 

Melt into tears, and I must weep by thee. 

Here ’s Mr Frankford now. 

Mr Frankford enters . 

Fran. Good-morrow, brother ; morrow, gentlemen : 
God, that hath laid this cross upon our heads, 
Might (had he pleased) have made our cause of 
meeting 

On a more feir and more contented ground ; 

But be that made tis, made us to this woe. 

Mrs Fra. And is he come ? methinks that voice I 
know. 

Fran. How do you, woman ? 

Mrs Fra. Well, Mr Frankford, well ; but shall be 
better 

I hope within this hour. Will you vouchsafe 
(Out of your grace and your humanity) 

To take a spotted strumpet by the hand ? 

Fran. This hand once held my heart in faster bonds 
Than now ’tis griped by me. God pardon them 
That made us first break hold. 
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Mrt Fra, Amen, amen. 

Out of tsij aeal to heaven, whither I *m now bound, 
1 was so impudent to wi^ you here ; 

And once more b^ your pvckm. O I good man, 
And hither to my children, pardon me. 

Pardon, O pardon me : my hiult so heinous is, 
That if you in this world forgive it not, 

Heaven will not clear it in the world to come. 
Faintness hath so usurp’d upon my knees 
That kneel I cannot : but on my heart’s knees 
Mv prostrate sou! lies thrown down at your feet 
To beg your gracious prdon. Pardon, O pardon 
me ^ 

Fran, As freely from the low depth of my soul 
As my Redeemer hath for us given his death, 

I paraon thee , I will shed tears for thee j 
Pray with thee . 

And, m mere pity of thy weak estate, 

I ’ll wish to die with thee. 

AIL So do we all 

Fran, Even as I hope for pardon at that day, 

When the great judge of Heaven in scarlet sits, 

So be thou pardon’d. Though thy rash offence 
Divorced our bodies, thy repentant tears 
Unite our souls. 

Char, Then comfort, mistress Frankford ; 

You sec your husband hath forgiven your fall ; 
Then rouse your spirits, and cheer your fainting soul. 
Sttjtfrt. How IS It with you ^ 

Acton, How d’ ye feel yourself? 

Mri Fra, Not of this world 

Fran, I sec you arc not, and I weep to see it. 

My wife, the mother to my pretty babes ; 

Both those lost names I do restore thee back. 

And with this kiss I wed thee once again ; 

Though thou art wounded in thy honour’d name, 
And with that grief upon thy deatb-bed best ; 
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Honest in heart, upon mr soul, thou diest. 

Mrt Fra. Pardon’d on earth, soul, thou in heaven art 
free 

Once more. Thy wife dies thus embracing thee. 

THeywood U i tort of prut Shiktpearc. Htt icvnei are to the 
ml At nttunl and aAectlng, But we mitt ikt that which In 
ShAktpetre ilwiyt eppeart out and above the turfece <d tkt mmiarr 
Heywood't charACtem, hit country gcntlemcnt &c are exactly 
what we tee (but of the best kind of what we teei In Ufe $hak« 
•peare makei ui beiiere, while we are among hit lovely creations, 
that they are nothing but what we are familiar with, at in 
dreamt new things teem old but we awake, and tigh for the 
diflerence ] 


THE FAIR MAID OF THE EXCHANGE, 
A COMEDY : 

By the same Author, 1607 

CaierLE tt Jit Fran a GoLOINO tvtth iw* rputU* 

Frank. Of thy own writing ^ 

Cnp. own, I assure you. Sir. 

Frank. Faith, thou hast robbM some sonnet^book or 
other, 

And now wouldst make me think they are thy 
own. 

Cap. Why, think’st thou that I cannot write a letter, 
Ditty, or sonnet, with ludicial phrase. 

As pretty, pleasing, and pathetical, 

As the Ovid*imttatmg dunce 
In all the town ? 

Frank. I think thou canst not. 

Crip. Yea, I Ml swear I cannot. 

Yet, sirrah, I could concy*catch the world. 

Make myself famous for a sudden wit, 

And be admirM for my dexterity, 

Were I disposed. 
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Frank, I prithee, how ? 

Crip* Why rihus — There liv’d a poet in this town 
we may term our modern writers poets), 
oharp-witt^ bittcr^tongued, his pen, of steel ^ 

His ink was temper’d with the biting juice, 

And extracts of the bitterest weeds that grew. 

He never wrote but when the elements 
Of Hre and water tilted in his brain. 

This fellow, ready to give up his ghost 
To Lucia’s bosom, did bequeathe to me 
His library, which was just nothing 
But rolls, and scrolls, and bundles of cast wit. 

Such as durst never visit Paul’s church-yard. 
Amongst them all I happen’d on a quire 
Or two of paper, fiH’d with songs and ditties. 

And here and there a hungry epigram , 

These I reserve to my own proper use. 

And, Patcrnostcr-hke, have conn’d them alL 
I could now, when I am in company, 

At ale-house, uvem, or an ordinary, 

Upon a theme make an extemporai ditty 

g ^r one at least should seem extemporal), 
ut of the abundance of this legacy, 

That all would judge it, and report it too. 

To be the infant of a sudden wit. 

And then I were an admirable fellow. 

Frank, This were a piece of cunning. 

Cnp, I could do more ; for 1 could make inquiry 
Where the best-witted gallants use to dine, 

Follow them to the tavern, and there sit 
In the next room with a calfs head and bnmstone, 
And over-hear their talk, observe their humours, 
Collect their jests, put them into a play. 

And tire them too with payment to behold 
What I have filch’d from them. This I could do. 
But oh, for shame that man should so anaim 
Their own fee-simple wits for verbal theft T 
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Yet men there be that have done this and that» 
And more by much more than the most of than.* 

[After tUt ipeeimcn of the pleuoater voIb of Heywood, t mb 
tcuptad to extract •ome iintt from hit ** Hlerafcble of Attgdsi 
1654 ; ^ not itrlctlT m • drauiAtlc domiu bot bccaiiee the pftMAge 
coD^DS a ttring of oames, all but that oiWmUmt bli contemporafT 
dramatitta. He li complaining in a mood half*ferioQt, half* 
comic, of the diaictpect which poeta in hit own timcc meet with 
from the world, compared with the honouri paid them by 
antiquity. Tkm they could t/Tord them three or foar eoooroue 
namet, and at full length ^ ai to Otid, the addition of Publiua 
Kuo SulmentU; to Smieca, that of Luciui Annanii Cordubenait, 
and the like Mw, aaya he, 

Our modern poets to that pass are dnven, 

Those names are curtaird which they first had given ; 
And, as we wish’d to have their memories drown’d, 
We scarcely can afibrd them half their sound. 
Greene, who had in both academies ta’en 
Degree of master, yet could never gain 
To be call’d more than Robin : who, had he 
Profess’d aught save the Muse, serv’d, and been free 
After a seven years ’prcnticcship, might have 
(With credit too) gone Robert to his grave. 
Marlowe, renown’d for his rare art and wit, 

Could ne’er attain beyond the name of Kit j 

^ The full title of thit Play it ** The Fair Maid of the Eachuigu, 
with the Humouri of the Cripple of Fenchurch ** The above 
aatireagainit some dramatic pUgiariau of the time, it put Into the 
mouth of the Cripple, who it an excellent fellow, and the hinro of 
comedy. Of hU humour thit extract it a aulhcient ipecimea ; 
but he if oeKribed (albeit a tradeimao, ret wealthy withal) with 
heroic qualltiea of mind god body , the latter of which he evincea 
by retcuing his mUtretf (the Fair Maldl from three robbers by 
the main force of one crutch lustily applied, and the fomuH* by 
his foregoing the idvanuges which this aetjon gained him In her 
good ofHnioo, tod bestowing his wit and finesses in procuring for 
her a husband, In the person of hit friend Golding, more worthy 
of her beauty, tlran be could conceive his own maimed and halting 
limbs to be. It would require some boldness In a dramatist new- 
a-dayt to exhibit such a character , and some luck in finding a 
sufficient actor, who would be willing to personate the infirmittet, 
together with the virtues, of the no^ Cripple. 
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Although hit Hero and Lcander did 
Merit Edition rather. Famous Kid 
Was callM but Tom. Tom Watson, though he 
wrote 

Able to make Apollo's self to dote 
Upon his Muse, for all that he could strive, 

Yet never could to his full name arrive. 

Tom Nash (in his time of no small esteem) 

Could not a second syllable redeem 
Excellent Beaumont, in the foremost rank 
Of the rar’st wits, was never more than Frank. 
Mellifluous Shakspeare, whose enchanting quill 
Commanded mirth or passion, was but Will ; 

And famous Jonson, though his learned pen 
Be dtpp'd in Casuly, is still but Ben. 

Fletcher and Webster, of that learned pack 
None of the meanest, neither was but Jack , 
Decker 's but Tom , nor May, nor Middleton ; 
And he 's now but Jack Ford, that once was John.] 

[Pottibly our poet wa» a li’t!e tore, that this contemptuous 
curtailment of their baptismal names was chiefly eaerciied upon 
his poetical brethren of the Drama We hear nothing alwnt 
Sam DanIcJp or Ned Spenser, in hit catalogue The familiarity 
of common discourse might probably take the greater liberties 
With the dramatic poets, as conceiving of them as more upon a 
level with the stage actors Or did their greater publicity, and 
popularity in consequence, fasten these diminutires upon them 
out of a feeling of love and kindness, at we say Harry the Fifth, 
rather than Henry, when we would express good- will ? as himself 
•ays, in cho«e reviving words put into his mouth by Shakspeare, 
where he would comfort and ronflrm hii doubting brothera.-— 

Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 

But Harry, Harry I 

and doubtless Heywood had an indistinct conception xjH this 
truth, when, coming to his own name, with that beautifiil 
which It natural to one that, not satirically given, has 
wandered a Uttk out of his way into something recriminative, he 
goes on to say — 

Nor speak I this, that any here express’d 
Should think themselves less worthy than the rest 
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Whose names have their foil syllables and sound } 
Or that Frank, Kit, or Jack, are the least wound 
Unto their fiune and merit. I for my part 
(Think others what thejr please) accept that heart, 
Which courts my love in most £uniliar phrase ; 
And that it takes not from my pains or praise, 

If any one to me so bluntly come 
I hold he loves me best that calls me Tom. 


THE GOLDEN AGE, AN HISTORICAL 
PLAY: 

By the same Avthoe, i6ii. 

SiBUXAf SATURNf 1/ ktm enjotmcd l« tkt 

ii/Ptm AW can d» it f*r ku 

SiBiuLA. Vesta. Nurse. 

Sii. Mother, of all that ever mothers were 

Most wretched, ki^s thy sweet babe ere he die. 
That hath life only lent to suffer death. 

Sweet lad, I wouldf thy father saw thee smile, 

Thy beauty and thy pretty infancy 
Would mollifv his heart, were *t hew’d from flint. 
Or carv’d with iron tools from the Corsic rock. 
Thou laugh *st to think thou must be kill’d in lest. 
Oh ^ if thou needs must die, I ’ll be thy murderess. 
And kill thee with my kisses, pretty knave. — 

And canst thou laugh to see thy mother weep, 

Or art thou in thy cheerful smiles so free, 

In scorn of thy rude father’s tyranny ? 

1 ’ll kiss thee ere 1 kill thee : for my life 
The lad so smiles, I cannpt hold the knife. 

Then, give him me , I am his grandmother, 
And I will kill him gently : this ss^ office 
Belongs to me, as to the next of kin. 
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SH. F^r hioven's whin ym JtitI hinty hurt him noK 
Fist, Come, little knav^ prepare your naked throat. 

I have not heart to give thee many wounds ; 

My kindness is to t&e thy life at once. 

Now '— 

Alack, my pretty grandchild, smiFst thou still ? 

I have lust to kiss, but have no heart to kill. 

Num. You may be careless of the king*s command, 
But It concerns me, and I love my life 
More than I do a suckling’s. Give him me ; 

I ’ll make him sure : a sharp weapon lend, 

I ’ll quickly bring the youngster to his end. 

Alack i my pretty knave, ’twere more than sin 
With a sharp knife to touch thy tender skin. 

Oh, madam ! he ’s so full of angel grace, 

I cannot strike, he smiles so in my &ce. 

Sii, I ’ll wink and strike. Come, once more reach him 
hither, 

For die he must, so Saturn hath decreed. — 

’Las ( for a world I would not sec him bleed ! 

Fist. Nc shall he do , but swear me secrecy, 

The babe shall live and we be dangerless. 


THE SILVER AGE, AN HISTORICAL 
PLAY. 

By the same Author, 1613. 

PtOSUinNB setka^JUnuen 

Prti. Oh, oiay these meadows ever barren be, 

That yield of flowers no more variety. 

Here neither is the white nor sanguine rose. 

The strawberry flower, nor panze, nor violet. 
Methinkt I have too poor a meadow chose : 
Going to b^, I am with a beggar met, 
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That want! as much as L I should do ill 
To take from them that need. — 

Circs, tk* r^p* ^ ktr dan^kttr, 

Cer. Where is my fair and lovely Proserpine ? 

Speak) Jove's fair daughter^ whither art thou strayed? 
I have sought the meadows^ glebes^ and new -reap'd 
fields. 

Yet cannot find my child. Her scattered flowers 
And garland half made up I have lit upon. 

But her I cannot spy. Behold the trace 
Of some strange wagon, ^ that hath scorch'd the 
fields, 

And sing'd the grass. These ruts the sun ne'er 
seared. 

Where art thou, love ^ where art thou, Proserpine? — 


She pitJtMtj TerroN /or ktr dangiltr. 

Cer. thou that on thy shelly trumpet 

Summons the sea-gods, answer from the depth. 
Tnt On Neptune’s sea-horse, with my concave trump. 
Through all ch' abyss I have shrill’d thy daughter's 
loss ; 

The channels cloth'd in waters, the low cities, 

In which the water-nymphs and sea-gods dwell, 

I have perus’d $ sought through whole woods and 
forests 

Of leafless coral planted in the deeps ; 

Toss'd up the beds of pearl, rous’d up huge whales 
And stern sca-monsters from their rocky dens ; 
Those bottoms bottomless, shallows, and shelves, 
And all those currents where th’ earth’s springs 
break in $ 

Those plains where Neptune feeds his porpoises, 
Sea^morses, seals, and all his cattle else i 

^ The etf of DIi. 
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Throng «U our ebb* and tides my trump hath 
Maz’d her, 

Yet can no cavern show me Proserpine. 

Skf fHntwmg iki EaRTIL 

Cir, Fair sister Earth, for all these beauteous fields 
Spread oVr thy breast , for all these fertile crops 
With which my plenty have enrich’d thy bosom ; 
For all those nch and pleasant wreaths of grain 
With which so oft thy temples I have crowned ; 
For all the yearly livcnes and fresh robes 
Upon thy summer beauty I bestow, 

Show me my child. 

EartK Not in revenge, fair Ceres, 

That your remorseless ploughs have rak’d my breast, 
Nor that your iron-tooth’d harrows print my face 
So full of wrinkles, that you dig my sides 
For marl and soil, and make me bleed my spnngs 
Through all my open’d veins, to weaken me, 

Do I conceal your daughter. I have spread 
My arms from sea to sea, look’d o’er my mountams, 
Examin’d all my pastures, groves, and plains, 
Marshes, and wolds, my wo^s and champain fields 
My dens, and caves ; and yet, from foot to head, 

I have no place on which the Moon ^ doth tread. 
Crr. Then, Earth, thou hast lost her, and for Proserpine, 
I ’ll strike thee with a lasting barrenness. 

No more shall plenty crown thy fertile brows ; 

I ’ll break thy ploughs, thy oxen murrain-strike j 
With idle agues I ’ll consume thy swains ; 

Sow tares and cockles in thv lands of wheat, 

Whose spikes the weed ana couch-grass shall out- 
grow, 

And choke it in the blade. The rotten showers 
Shall drown thy seed, which the hot sun shall parch, 


1 Prot«rplQ« ; who wi 9 alto Luni In KeaTco^IHafia on Earth. 
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Or mildews rot { «nd what remains shaU be 
A prey to ravenous birds. — Oh, Proserpine, — 

You gods that dwell above, and you bdow. 

Both of the woods and gardens, rivers, brookiL 
Fountains, and wells, some one among you all 
Show me herself, or grave ! to you I call. 

AErTMOU rurtk* 

Art. That can the river Arethusa do. 

My^ strcanis, you know, fiir goddess, issue forth 
From Tartary, by the Tcnanan isles. 

My head in hell, where Stygian Pluto reigns : 
There did I see the lovely Proserpine, 

Whom Pluto hath rapt hence . behold her girdle, 
Which on her way dropp'd from her beauteous waist, 
And scattered m my streams. — Fair Queen, adieu. 
Crown you my banks with flowers, as I tel) true. 


THE BRAZEN AGE, AN HISTORICAL 
PLAY : 

By the same AtrrHoa, 1613. 

VKiruft ettrit ADOtiit. 

Fra. Why doth Adonis fly the Queen of Love, 

And shun this ivory girdle of my arms ? 

To be thus scarf'd the dreadful God of war 
Would give me conquered kingdoms. For a kiss, 
But half like this, 1 could command the Sun 
Rise Yore his hour, to bed before his time ; 

And, being loveosick, change his golden brams. 
And make his iace p^e, as his sister Moon. 

Look on me, Adon, with a stedflist eye. 

That in these crystal glasses I may see 
My beauty that charms gods, makes men amaz'd 
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And ttown'd with wonder. Doth this roseate 
pillow 

Offend my love ? 

With niy white finders I will clap thy cheeky 
Whisper a thousand pleasures in thine car. 

Adon^ Madam, you are not modest : I affect 
The unseen beauty that adorns the mind. 

This looseness makes you foul in Aden’s eye. 

If you will tempt me, let me in your face 
blushfulncss, and fear ; a modest blush 
Would make your cheek seem much more beautiful. 
Ven, wert thou made of stone, 

I have heat to melt thee. I am Queen of love, 
There is no practive art of dalliance 
Of which I am not mistress, and can use. 

I have kisses that can murder unkind words. 

And strangle hatred, that the gall sends forth : 
Touches to raise thee, were thy spints half dead : 
Words that can pour affection down thine ears. 
Love me ^ thou canst not choose, thou shalt not 
choose. 

Adw, Madam, you woo not well. Men covet not 
These proffered pleasures, but love sweets denied. 
These prostituted pleasures surfeit still, 

Where ’s fear, or doubt, men sue with best good 
will. 

Fen. Thou canst instruct the Queen of love in love.* 
Thou shalt not, Adon, take me by the hand ; 

Yet, if thou needs wilt force me, there *s my 
palm. 

I ’ll frown on him : alas • my brow ’s so smooth, 

It will not bear a wrinkle. — Hie thee hence 
Unto the chace, and leave me , but not yet ; 

I ’ll sleep this night upon Endymion’s bank. 

On which the swain was courted by the Moon. 
Dare not to come, thou art in our di^race \ 

Yet, if thou come, I can afford thee ^ace. 
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P&d»(;s >fr/ VwXAH. 

VuL Good morroWf Phoebus, what *• the news abroad? 
For thou scesc all things tn the world are done^ 
Men act hy day4ight, or the sight of sun. 

Phati. Sometime I cast my eye upon the sea, 

To sec the tumbling seal, or porpoise play ; 

There see I merchants trsuling, and their sails 
Big-beliied with the wind , sea-fights sometimes 
Rise with their smoke-thici: clouds to dark my beams. 
Sometimes I fix my lace upon the earth, 

With my warm fervour to give metals, trees, 
Herbs, plants, and flowers, life; here in gardens 
walk 

Loc^ ladies with their lovers arm in arm. 

Yonder the labouring ploughman driires hit team* 
Further, I may behold main battles pitch'di. 

And whom I favour most (by the wind's help) 

I can assist with my transparent rays. 

Here spy I cattle feeding, forests there 
StorM with wild beasts ; here shepherds with their 
lasses, 

Piping beneath the trees, whibt their flocks graze. 
In cities 1 see trading, walking, bargaining. 

Buying, and selling, goodness, badness, all things, 
And shine alike on all. 

FuJ. Thncc happy Phoebus, 

That, whilst poor Vulcan is confined to Lemnos, 
Hast every day these pleasures. What news else ? 
Phark No emperor walks forth, but I see his state, 
Nor sports, but I his pastimes can behold* 

I see all coronations, funerals, 

Marts, fairs, assemblies, pageants, sights, and shows. 
No hundng, but I better see the chase 
Than they that rouse the game. What see not I ? 
There 's not a window, but my beams break in, 
No chink or cranny, but my rays pierce through i 
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And thefc 1 Me, oh Vuloui, wwidrous thing! : 
Thinn that divMlf, nor anj god bendes, 

Would give belief to. 

And, shu I tell thee, Vulcan, t’ other day 
What I beheld f — I saw the great god MW 
VuU God Mars I 

Pharh. As 1 was peeping through a cranny, abed. 

FuL Abed ! with whom ? — some pretty wench, I 
warrant. 

Pheth. She was a pretty wench. 

Ful. Tell me, good Phoebus, 

That when 1 meet him, I may flout god Mart ( 
Tell me, but tell me truly, on thy life. 

Pheeb, Not to dissemble, Vulcan, 'twas thy wife ! 


Tkt petrt y' Grtitt tm fuert HcRCVLEA, amd Jimi Am* m 

Uftndif sftmmmg toifi OmphaIC. 

Jasm, Our business was to Theban Hercules ; 
was told us, he remain’d with Omphale, 

The Lydian queen. 

Tilamon^ Speak, which is Omphale i orwhich Alcidcs? 
Pci/ux. Lady, our purpose was to Hercules , 

Show us the man. 

Omph, Behold him here, 

Atnuia Where ^ 

Omph. There, at his task. 

Jat. Alas ^ thn Hercules ? 

This IS some base effeminate groom, not he 
That with his puissance frighted all the earth, 

Htr. Hath Jason, Nestor, Castor, Telamon^ 

Atreus Pollux, all forgot their friend ? 

We arc the man. 

Jas, Woman, we know thee not. 

We came to seek the Jove-born Hercules, 

That in his cradle strangled Juno’s snakes, 

And triumph’d in the brave Olympic games. 

He that the CIconcan lion slew, 
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The Erjnunthiafi botr, the bull of Maimthon^ 
The Larnesn hjdra, and the winged hart 
That Hercules dj whom the Centaurt Ici4 
Great Achelous, the Stjrmphalidet, 

And the Cremona giants : where is he i 
TtL That traitorous Ncssus with a shaft tranafix’<4 
Strangled AntheuSi purg’d Aupas’ stalls 
Won the brij^ht apples of the Hespendet. 

We would see the Theban 
That Cacus slew, Busms sacrific’d. 

And to his horses hurl’d stern Dicmied 
To be devour’d. 

P 9 L That freed Hesione 

From the sea whale, and after ransack’d Trof, 
And with his own hand slew Laomedon. 

Vn. He by whom Dercilus and Albion fell, 

He that CFcalta and Bctricia won. 

Air, That monstrous Geryon with his three heads 
vanquish’d. 

With Linus, Lichas that usurp’d in Thebes, 

And captiv’d there his beauteous Megara. 

Jau He that the Amaaonian baldnck won, 

That Achclous with his club subdu’d. 

And won from him the pride of Caledon, 

Fair Dciancira, that now mourns m Thebes 
For absence of the noble Hercules. 

To him wc came, but, since he lives not here, 
Come Lords, we will return these presents back 
Unto the constant lady, whence they came. 

Her, Suy, Lords — 

Jas, ’Mongst women ? — 

Her, For that Theban’s sake, 

Whom you prefer to love, and came to seek, 
Abide awhile, and by my love to Greece, 

I ’ll bring before you that lost Hercules, 

For whom you came to inquire. 

TV/. It works, It WQrks~ 
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Htr. How hove I lost m]rieif I 
Did we all tbit 1 Where is that spirit become 
That wu in us ? no marvel, Hercules, 

That thou be'st strange to them, that thus disguis’d 
Art to thyself unknown. Hence srith this distafi^ 
And tnse effeminate chan ; hence, womanish tires ; 
And let me once more be myself again. 

Your pardon, Omphale ' 

{I CRnnot tmke teavc af thit dr^ma without noticing n toneh of 
the trocAt pachot, which the writer hat pot into the mooth of 
Meleager^ aa he If w»ttiog awaf bj the operation of the £ital 
brand, admloittered to him b)r bit wretched mother — 

My flame increasech still — Oh, Either CEneus, 

And you Althea, whom I would call mother. 

But that my genius prompts me th* art unkind, 
Afui ytt farrwell / 

What if the hoaited Forgive me, but forg^tve me!” of the 
dying wife of Shore in Rowe compared with thete three little 
wordf ? j 


THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

By THt UME Althoe. 

I'mMg GflJULDtKt ctmtJ hmi fnm ktt ira^tU^ fiad* h* 

tLit ikmid kav4 i#r« ku marruJ lo INCOTT Tkt 

rriirv// kirn o/ «i frumJ kn , (akti dfJjgkl t* kiNUr ktm 

idi rf kiJi frewlr, aid irenO ktm m aJJ idt a secmd^aiktr; ku 

k«mif afoa H ktm Tam^ OctALDIKE ami tkt ^grm mat 

ta tka aid , 

Wife. Geraldine. 

Ger. We now are left alone. 

Why, s» we be, who should be jealous of us f 
This IS not nrst of many hundred nights, 

That we two have been private, from the first 
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Of our acquaintaiice; when our tongues hut dipt 
Our mother’s tongue, and couli not speak It plain, 
We knew each other i as in stature, so 
Increased our sweet society. Since your travel, 
And my late marriage, through my husband’s 
love, 

Midnight has been as mid-day, and mv bedchamber 
As free to you, as your own father’s nouse, 

And you as welcome to it« 

Cer. I must confess, 

It is in you, your noble courtesy, 

In him, a more than common confidence, 

And, in his age, can scarce find precedent. 
fyt/e. Most true ; it is withal an argument, 

That both our virtues are so deep imprest 
In hU good thoughts, he knows we cannot err. 
Ger, A villain were he, to deceive such trust, 

Or (were there one) a much worse character. 

And she no less, whom either beauty, youth. 
Time, place, or opportunity could tempt 
To injure such a husband. 

Ger. You deserve, 

Even for his sake, to be for ever young ; 

And he, for yours, to have his vouch renew’d ; 

So mutual is your true conjugal love. 

Yet had the rates so pleas’d — 

IVift. I know your meaning , 

It was once voic’d, that we two should have match’d, 
The world so thought and many tongues so spake , 
But H^ven hath now disposed us other ways, 

And being as it is (a thing in me, 

Which I protest, was never wish’d nor sought) 
Now done, I not repent it. 

Ger. In those times 

Of all the treasures of my hopes and love 
You were the exchequer, they were scor’d in you j 
And had not my unfortunate travel cross’d them, 
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Thw had been here reserved sdlL 
Wifi. Troth thcv had^ 

I should have oeen vour trusty treasurer. 

Ger. However^ let us love still, I entreat \ 

That, neighbourhood and breeding will allow ; 
So much, the laws divine and human both 
*Twixt brother and a sister will l^>prove ; 
Heaven then forbid that they should limit us 
Wish well to one another. 

Wifi. If they should not, 

We might proclaim they were not charitable, 
Which were a deadly $m but to conceive. 

Grr, Will you resolve me one thing ? 

As to one, 

That in my b^m hath a second place, 

Next my dear husband. 

Grr. That the thing I crave, 

And only that, to have a place next him. 

Presume on that already, but, perhaps, 

You mean to stretch it funher. 


Ger, Only thus far • 

Your husband old, to whom my soul does wish 
A Ncstor*s age, so much he merits from me , 

Yet if (as proof and nature daily teach, 

Men cannot always live, especially 

Such as are old and crazed), he be called hence, 

Fairly, in full marunev of time, 

And we two be reserv’d to after life. 

Will you confer your widowhood on me 
Vou ask the thing I was about to beg ; 

Your tongue hath spoke mine own thoughts. 

G#r. Tw enough, that word 

Alone instates me happy : now, so please you, 
We will divide, you to your private chamber, 

I to find out my ft-iend. 

You arc now my brother, 
ut then, my second husband. 
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Tma^ GcKAlDiNX ^e$tU hhmie^frm tht hma WfWOOtT 

than U Mtuai H ktm Th* Ui guUlmaik tmdi fir kim$ # fifd ^ ^ 
rMKM. He ku /igtJUr*» imnumd i* 

WiNCOTT, GbRALPIKE. 

Grr. With due acknowledgment 
Of all your more than many courtesies: 

You’ve been my second father, and your wife 
My noble and chaste mistress > all your servants 
• At my command ; and this your bounteous taUe 
As free and common as my father’s house ; 

Neither ’gainst any or the least of these 
Can I commence just quarrel. 
ff^tn. What might then ht 
The cause of this constraint, in thus absenting 
Yourself from such as love you f 
Ger. Out of many, 

1 will propose some few : the care I have 
Of your (as yet unblemish’d) renown ; 

The untouch’d honour of your virtuous wife ; 

And (which I value least, yet dearly too) 

My own fair reputation. 

How can these, 

In any way be question’d i 
Ger* Oh, dear sir. 

Bad tongues have been too bxxsy with us all ; 

Of which I never yet had time to think, 

But with sad thoughts and griefs unspeakable* 

It hath been whispered by some wicked ones, 

But loudly thunder’d in my father’s ears, 

By some that have malign’d our happiness, 
(neaven, if it can brook slander, pardon them 
That this my customary coming hither, 

Hath been to base and sordid purposes | 

To wrong your bed, injure her chastity, 

And be mine own undoer : which, how &lse 
IVtn^ As heaven is true, I know it 
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Gir. Now this calumny 
Arriving first unto my father’s earsi 
His easy nature was iiidu€*d to thttik 
That these things might perhaps be possible : 

I answer'd him, as I would do to heaven, 

And clear’d myself in his suspicious thoi^ts 
As truly, as the high all-knowing Judge 
Shall of these stains acquit me ; which are merely 
Aspersions and untruths. The good old man 
Possess’d with my sincerity, and yet careful 
Of your renown, her honour, and my fame, 

To stop the worst that scandal could mfiict, 

And to prevent (alse rumours, charges me, 

The cause remov’d, to take away the cflFcct, — 
Which only could be, to forbear your bouse — 

And this upon his biting. You hear alL 
tv r». And I of all acquit you . this your absence, 
With which my love most caviH’cf, orators 
In your behalf. Had such things pass’d betwixt 
you. 

Not threats nor chidtngs could have dnven you 
hence \ 

It pleads in your behalf, and speaks in hcr’s, 

And arms me with a double confidence 
Both of your friendship and her loyalty. 

I am happy m you both, and only doubtful 
Which of you two doth most impart my love. 

You shall not hence to-night. 

Ger, Pray, pardon, sir. 
tVm, You are in your lodging. 

Gtr, But my father’s charge. 
tVin. My conjuration shaU dispense with that j 
You may be up as early as you please, 

But hence to-night you shall not. 

Grr. Ymi arc powerful. 
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Trwtlkr^s Stmn, 

Sir, mv husband 

Hath took much pleasure in your strange discofurse 
About Jerusalem amd the Holy Land ; 

How the new city differs from the old, 

What ruins of the Temple yet remain, 

And whether Sion, and chose hills about, 

With these adjacent towns and villages. 

Keep that proportioned distance as we read \ 

And then in Rome, of that great Pyramis 
Reared in the front, on four lions mounted , 

How many of those idol temples stand. 

First dedicated to their heathen gods. 

Which ruined, which to better use repair’d. 

Of their Pantheon, and their Capitol, 

What structures are demolish’d, what remain. 

— And what more pleasure to an old man’s car, 
That never drew save his own country’s air, 

Than hc^ such things related r 

Shipwreck hy Drinks 
Th is gentleman and I 

Pass’d but just now bv your next neighbour’s house, 
Where, as they say, dwells one ydung Lionel, 

An unthnft youth, his father now at sea. 

There this night 

Was a great feast. 

In the height of their carousing, all their brains 
Warm’d with the heat of wine, discourse was 
offer’d 

Of ships and storms at sea , when suddenly. 

Out of his giddy wildness, one conceives 
The room wherein they quafTd to be a pinnace, 
Moving and floating, and the confused noise 
To be the murmunng winds, gusts, mariners ^ 
That chetr unstcadhist footing did proceed 
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Ftxmi rocking of the veascl $ this conceived, 

Each one b^'ns to apprehend the cbuiger. 

And to look out for satiety. Fly, saith one, 

Up to the main top, and discover $ he 
Climbs by the bed-post to the tester there, 

Reports a turbulent sea and tempests towards, 

And wills them, if they *ll save their ship and Uvesi, 
To cast their lading overboard. At this 
All fall to work, and hoist into the street. 

As to the sea, what next came to their fouid, 
Stools, cables, tressels, trenchers, bedsteads, cups, 
Pots, plate, and glasses ; here a fellow whistles. 
They take him for the boatswain ; one lies 
struggling 

Upon the floor, as if he swam for life ; 

A third takes the basc-viol for the cock-boat, 

Sits m the bell^ on "t, labours, and rows, 

His oar, the stick with which the fiddler play’d , 

A fourth bestrides his fellow, thinking to scape 
As did Anon on the dolphin’s back. 

Still fumbling on a gittcrn. The rude multitude. 

Watching without, and gaping for the spoil 
Cast from the windows, went by the cars about it , 
The constable is call’d to atone the broil, 

Which done, and hearing such a noise within 
Of eminent shipwreck, enters the house, and finds 
them 

In this confusion. They adore his suff, 

And think it Neptune’s Vridcnt, and that he 
Comes with his Tritons (so they call’d his watch) 
To calm the tempest and appease the waves ; 

And at this point wc left them. 

piectf of pleasant exaggeration (which for Its life aatl 
hnmout night hare been told, or acted, by Petmehio Kimsell) 
glee rlM to the title of Cowirr'a Latin Plaf , Naufragluin locnlart, 
•od fomiahed the Idea of the best scene lo it — Hey wood’s preface 
to this pUy 1$ interesting, as it shows the heroic Indif^rence about 
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posterity, wKicb sons d these greet writers mm to have lUt 
There Is a megneoimlcy Is enthorslilp es la em^hfng elee. 

** U, rmdttt then beet of this pity been e» eiidptoei tnete is less 
apology to be ueed by eotreetiii^ thy petience. This tn^^eoMedy 
rbeing one resenred mmoogst tso in which t bed cither tn endte 
Mod or et the least e mein finger) coming eccldeotelly to the 
press, end 1 haring InteUigenee thereof, thooght it not fit that 
it should pass as JUms a bastard without a father to ac« 

knowledge it. true it is that my pUrs are not eapoied to the 
world in volumcii to bear the title of works (as others^), one 
reason is, that manr of them by shifting and change « com- 
panltri have been negligently lost Others ^ them ore stUi retained 
in the hands of some actors, who thioh it against tbelr peculiar 
profit to hare them come in print, and a third that It oeser wu 
anr great ambition In me to be in this kind eolnmlnoiiily read. 
All chat I have further to say at this time is only this censure 
1 entreat as fsvoumbly as it is capoted to thy eiew freely. 

** Ever studious of thy pleasure and profit, 

**Ta, Harwooo." 

Of the aao pieces which he here speaks of having been con- 
cerned in, only 15, as enumerated by Dodsley, have come dawn 
to us, for the reasons assigned in the preface The rest haee 
perished, eaposed to the casoalttes of a theatre. Haywood’s 
ambition seems to have been confined to the pleasure of bearing 
the players speak his lines while he lived. It does not appear 
that be ever contemplated the possibility of being read by amr- 
agee. What a slender pittance of fame was motive euflclenc to 
the production of such plays as the Enghab TraveHor, the 
Challenge for Beauty, and the Woman KHI’d with Kindness ! 
Posterity is bound to take care chat a writer loses nothing by soch 
a noble modesty ] 


^ He seems to glance at Ben Jonson. 
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A CHALLENGE FOR BEAUTY^ 

By the bank Authoe. 

PcTjiocttiA^ a futr SpamUk tad^^ Upm MoxTrtaEcis, m £j^ikk /m* 
wiU u iafitiW /• VAliJlBAtlEAf a mklt Spmmmrd, — Vaixad^aITXA 
tAt tady : and tmpUya MoKTnrums tn k* tk* meuerngtr ku Um* 
in kit. 


Petrocella* Mostferrers. 

Pet. What art thou in thy country i 
M^nu There, a man* 

Pet, What here ? 

Mont, No better than you see, a slave. 

Pit, Whose? 

Monu H ts that hath redeemM me. 

Pet, Valladaura's ? 

M9nt, Yes, I proclaim ’t ; I that was once mine own, 
Am now become hia creature* 

Pet, I perceive, 

Your coming is to make me think you noble, 
Would you persuade me deem your fnend a god ? 
For only such make men. Arc you a gentleman i 
Mont. Not here, for I am all dejectedness, 

Captive to fortune, and a sbve to want | 

I cannot call these clothes 1 wear mine own, 

I do not eat but at another's cost, 

Th\% air I breathe is borrowed ; ne'er was man 
So poor and abject. I have not so much 
In all this universe, as a thing to leave, 

Or a countr)' 1 can freely Ixmt is mmc* 

My essence and my being is anothcr^s. 

What should I say ? I am not anything, 

And 1 possess as little* 

Pet. Tell me that ? 

Come, comcL 1 know you to be no such man. 

You are a soldier, valiant, and renown'd, 
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Your carruige tried by land, and proved at sea. 

Of which I have heard such full expression. 

No contradiction can persuade you less ) 

And in this hiith I am con^ant. 

MmU. A mere worm. 

Trod on by every fete. 

Pit Raised by your merit 
To be a common argument through Spain, 

And speech at princes* tables, for your worth ; 
Your presence when you please to expose abroad 
Attracts all eyes, and draws them after you ; 

And those that understand you, call their ftiends. 
And pointing through the streets, say, This is he, 
This 1 $ that brave and noble Englishman, 

Whom soldiers strive to make their prcc^cnt. 

And other men their wonder. 

Mont. This your scorn 

Makes me appear more abject to myself 

Than all diseases 1 have tasted yet 

Had power to asperse upon me ; and yet, lady, 

I could say something, durst 1. 

Pet. Speak *t at once. 

Mont. And yet 

Pit. Nay, but we *11 admit no pause. 

Mont. I know not how my phrase may relish you, 
And loath I were to offend ; even in what *5 past 
1 must confess I was too bold. Farewell ; 

I shall no more distaste you* 

Pit. Sir, you do not ; 

I do proclaim you do not, Sm, I charge you i 
Or, as you say you have been fortune's scorn. 

So ever prove to woman. 

Mont. You charge deeply, 

And yet now I bethink me 

Pit. As you arc a soldier, 

And Englishman, have hope to be redeemed 
From this your scorned bondage you sustain* 
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Have comfcMt in your mother and &ir sister ; 
Renown so blazed in the ears of Spain $ 

Hope to rebreathe that air you tasted first ; 

So tell me 

Mpnt. What? 

Pitn Your apprehensicui catchM, 

And almost was in sheaf 

Mm* I shall. 

Pit* And m a word. 

Mm* 1 will. 

Pit* Pronounce it then* 

Mm* I love you. 

Pit* Ha, ha, ha. 

Mm* Still It IS my misery 

Thus to be mock*d in all things. 

Pit* Pretty, faith. 

Mmt. I look’d thus to be laugh’d at ; my estate 
And fortunes, 1 confess, deserve no less ; 

That made me so unwilling to denounce 
Mine own denstons ; but, alas ! I find 
No nation, sex, complexion, birth, degree, 

But jest at want, and mock at misery. 

Pit* Love me ? 

Mont* I do, I do ; and maugre fate. 

And spite of all sinister evil, shall. 

And now I charge you, by that filial zeal 
You owe your f^hcr, by the memory 
Ot your dear mother, by the joys you hope 
In blessed marriage, by the fortunate issue 
Stor’d in your womb, by these and all things else 
That you can style with goodness, instantly, 
Without evasion, tncJc, or circumstance, 

N^, least prem^itation, answer me : 

Affect you me, or no ? 

Pit* How speak you that ? 

Mont* Without demur or pause. 

Pit* Give me but time 
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To ^qi upon ’t 

Mont I pardon you no minute | not 9o mucb^ 

As to apparel me least phrase you speak ; 

Speak in the shortest sentence* 

Pet. You have vanquishM me, 

At mine own weapon : noble sir, I love you : 

Ajid what my heart durst ne%'er tell my tongue. 
Lest it should blab my thoughts, at last 1 spade, 
And Iterate, I love you. 

Mont Oh, my happiness ^ 

What wilt thou feel me still ? art thou not weary 
Of making me thy May-game, to possess me 
Of such a treasure’s mighty magazine, 

Not sufier me t’ enjoy it, ta’en with this hand. 
With that to give ’t another ? 

Pot, You arc sad, sir, 

Be so no more ; if you have been dejected, 

It lies in me to mount you to that height 
You could not aim at greater. I am yours* 

These lips, that only witness it in air, 

Now with this truth conlirm it. [Kisus him. 

Mont, I was born to ’t, 

And It shall out at once. 

Pet. Sir, you seem passionate. 

As if my answer pleas’d not* 

Mont, Now my death. 

For mine own tongue must kill me : noble lady. 
You have endear’d me to you, but my vow 
Was, ne’er to match with any, of what state 
Or birth soever, till before the contract 
Some one thing I impose her. 

She to do ’tf 

Mont, Or, if she hiil me in my first demand, 

I to abjure her ever. 

Pet. I am she, 

That beg to be employ’d so : name a danger, 
Whose very face would fright all womanhood 
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And nuuihood put in trance, naf, whose aspect 
Would ague such as should but hear it tcAd^ 
But to the aad beholder, prove like those 
That gaz’d upcm Medusa’s snaky locks, 

And turn’d them into marble, these and more. 
Should you but speak ’t, Td do. 

Mont, And swear to this i 

Pet. I vow It by my honour, my best hopes, 

And all that I wish gracious : name it then. 
For I am in a londng m my soul 
To show my love’s expression. 

Mont You shall then 

Pet. I ’ll do *t, as I am a virgin : 

Lie it within mortality, I Ml do 

Mont. You shall 

Pet I will : that which appears in \ ou 
So terrible to speak, I Ml joy to act, 

And take pnde in performance. 

Momt. Then you shall 

Pet. What, soldier, what ^ 

Mont. love noble Valladaura, 

And at bis soonest appointment marry him. 

Pet. Then I am lost, 

Miracle of Beauty. 

I remember,^ 

There liv’d a Spanish pnnccss of our name, 

An Isabelb too, and not long since. 

Who from her palace windows steadfastly 
Gazing upon the sun, her hair took hre* 

Some augurs held it as a prodigy ; 

1 rather think she was Latona’s brood, 

And that Apollo courted her bright hair ; 

Else, envying that her tresses put down his. 

He scorch'd them off in envy ; nor dare I 
From her deriv’d, expose me to his beams, 

* A proud Spanith prinrott relate* tbl*. 
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Lest, as he bums the phoenix in her nest| 
Made of the sweetest aromatic wood^ 
Either in love, or envy, he agree 
To use the like combustion upon me. 


FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM 
THE SAME. 

Apptal to Innoctnti agamst a Falst Accusation^ 
Helena, Both have sworn , 

And Princes, as you hope to crown your heads 
With that perpetual wreath, which shall last ever, 
Cast on a poor dejected innocent virgin 
Your eves of grace and pity. What sin is ’t ^ 

Or who can be the patron to such evil ? 

Thar a poor innocent maid, spotlc^ in thought, 
And pure in heart, born without spleen and gall, 
That never injur’d creature, never had heart 
To think of wrong, or ponder injury. 

That such a one in her white innocence. 

Striving to live peculiar in the compass 
Of her own virtues, notwithstanding these, 

Should be sought out by strangers, persecuted, 
Made mfunous, even there where she was made 
For imitation, hiss’d at in her country, 

Abandoned of her mother, kindred, fnends, 
Deprav’d m foreign climes, scorn'd everywhere, 
And even in Princes’ Courts, reputed vile — 

O pity, pity this. 

The Prologue. 

In the prologiM to thi* play, Heywood commrndf the Cogllili 
playi ; not without ceoaore of aome writcra, who in hU time had 
begun to degenerate 

The Roman and the Athenian dramas fu 
Differ from us } and those that frequent are 
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In Italy and France, eren in thew days. 

Compar’d with are radier jiga tlw pbp : 
Like of the Spanirii may be aai^ and Dutch, 

None vers’d in language but confess them such* 
They do not build their projects on that ground. 
Nor have their phrases half the weight and sound 
Our laboured scenes have had ; and yet our nation, 
(Already too much tax’d for imitation, 
in seeking to ape others) cannot quit 
Some of our poets, who have sinn’d m it* 

For where, before, great patriots, dukes and kingji 
Presented for somte high focinorous things,^ 

Were the stage subject ; now we strive to fly 
In their low pitch, who never could soar high : 

For now the common argument entreats. 

Of puling lovers, crafty bawds, or cheats. 

Nor blame I their quick foncies, who can fit 
These queasy times, with humours ftashM in wit, 
Whose art I both encourage and commend ; 


1 only wish that they would sometimes bend 
To memorise the valours of such men, 

Whose very names might dignify the pen ; 

And that our (once applaud^) Koscian strain, 

In acting such might be reviv’d again : 

Which you to countenance would the stage make 
proud. 

And poets stnve to key their strings more loud. 

* The feoadscione of the Enelith Dnunt were Uid ap io 
ir«j^ bjr Mirtow and others ->Murlow especially — while onr 
wii yet In Us Uspin; state To this tragic prepooderaoct 
(hfjggtting his own sweet eomedles^ and Shakt pea re's), Heywood 
seems to refer with r^ret ; as in the **Roscian Strain *' be 
efldfntly aUndes to Alleyn, who was great in the •* Jew of 
Malta,** as Heywood elsewhere test! Set, and in the principal 
tragic pans both of Marlow and Shakspeare. 
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THE ROYAL KING AND THE LOYAL 

SUBJECT* 

By ths maum Avruotu 
Natie Trait^r^ 

A Persian histo^ 

I read of latCi how the great Mphy, once 
Flying a noble l^con at the herne. 

In comes by chance an eagle passing by. 

Which when the hawk e$pic% leaves her first game. 
And boldly ventures on the king of birds. 

Long tugged they in the air^ till at the length 
The falcon, better breathed, seizM on the eagle. 
And struck it dead. The barons prais'd the bird, 
And for her courage she was peerless held. 

The Emperor, after some deliberate thoughts, 
Made him no less : he caus'd a crown of gold 
To be new fram'd, and fitted to her head. 

In honour of her courage. Then the bird, 

With great applause, was to the market-place 
In triumph borne, where, when her utmost worth 
Had been proclaim'd, the common executioner 
First by the King’s command took off her crown. 
And after with a sword struck off her head, 

As one no better than a noble traitor 
Unto the king of birds. 


FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM 
THE SAME. 

In the Prologue to thU Pliyt Hey wood de«cant< upon the Tuicty 
of topict which hftd been introduced upon the Cnirlieh tUge in 
that age — the rich ilhakeperian epoch. 

To give content to this most curious age. 

The gods themselves we've brought down to the 
stage 
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And figur’d than in planets i made even bell 
Deliver up the Furim^ bj no spell 
Saving the Muses* np^e : fi^er, we 
Have traffickM by thar help ; no history 
We have left unrifled ; our pens have h^n dipt, 
As well in opening each hid manuscript, 

As tracts more vulgar, whether read or sung 
In our domestic, or more foreign tongue. 

Of fiury elves, nymphs of the sea and land. 

The lawns ai^ groves, no number can be scanned. 
Which we*ve not given feet to , nay, ’ds known. 
That when our ch^icles have barren grown 
Of story, we have all invention stretch'd, 

Div*d low as to the center, and then reat^M 
Unto the primum imhiU above 
(Nor *scapt things intermediate). For your love. 
These have been acted often ; all have pass'd 
Censure, of which some live, and some are cast 
For this in agitation, stay the end ; 

Though nothing please, yet nothing can ofiend* 


THE LATE LANCASHIRE WITCHES, 

A COMEDY: 

By Thomas Heywooo ako Richaao Baome. 

Mt GtMtAOUt, ^ # Ikrtdu Jrmm s leemiMf k/trst tm ku $iahU^ 

I# l9 Ar Aw tvyl'ir, V A 0 ku tr,gMj/9rmfd kfritlf pr<ututt^ 

mmi ii m wtfcA. 

Mr Gkkerous. Wife. Robin, <3 

Gtn. My blood is turn’d to ice, and ail my vitals 
Have ceased their working ! Dull stupidity 
Surpriteth me at once, and hath arrested 
That vigorous agitation, which till now 
Exprest a life within me : I, methmk^, 
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Am a mere marble and no man s 
Unweave my age, O time, to my first thread i 
Let me lose fifi^ years in ignorance spent, 

That being ma^ an infimt once again, 

I may begin to know, what, or where am I, 

To M thus lost in wonder i 
Wife. Sir. 

Gm* Amazement still pursues me : how am 
changed, 

Or brought ere I can understand myself, 

Into this new world ? 

Rob, You will believe no witches i 

Gen, This makes me believe all, ay, anything ; 

And that myself am nothing : prith^ Robin, 
Lay me to myself open — what art thou, 

Or this new transform^ creature ? 

Rcb. 1 am Robin, and this your wife, my mi^rcss. 
Grn, Tell me the earth 

Shall leave its seat, and mount to ki^ the moon 
Or that the moon, enamour^ of the earth. 

Shall leave her sphere, to stoop to us thus low. 
What ! what*s this in my hand, that, at an instant 
Can, from a four4egM creature, make a thing 
So like a wife ? 

Rob, A bridle, a juggling bridle, sir. 

Gen, A bridle, hence enchantment, 

A viper were more safe wichm my hand, 

Than this charm’d engine. — 

A witch ^ my wife a witch ! 

The more I strive to unwind 
Myself from this meander, I the more 
Therein am intricated . prithee, woman, 

Art thou a witch ? 

Wife, It cannot be deny*d I am such a curst creature. 
Gen, Keep aloof, and do not come too near me, O 
my trust f 

Have I, since first I understood myself, 
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Been of my soul so ciiaiy, still to study 
Whet best was for its bwdi, to renounce all 
The works of that black Send with my best force,. 
And hath that serpent twin’d me so ab^t, 

That I must lie so often and so long 
With a devil in my bosom I 
Wtft. Pardon, sir. [She bdk down. 

Gen. Pardon 1 can such a thing as that be hop’d ? 

Lift up thine eyes, lost woman, to yon hills ; 

It must be thence expected : look not down 
Unto that hornd dwelling, which thou hast sought 
At such dear rate to purchase : pnthee, tell me, 
(For now I can believe,) art thou a witch i 
fyift. I am. 

Gen, With that word I am thunderstruck. 

And know not what to answer ; yet resolve me, 
Hast thou nude any contract with that fiend. 

The enemy of mankind \ 

Wife, O ! I have. 

Gen, What ? and how for ? 
ff^t/r, I have promis'd him my soul. 

Gen, Ten thousand times better thy body had 
Been promis’d to the stake, ay, and mine too. 

To have suffer’d with thee in a hedge of flames, 
Than such a compact ever had been made. Oh 
Resolve me, how fiir doth that contract stretch f 
Wife, What interest in this soul myself could claim,, 
i freely gave him, but his part that made it 
1 still reserve, not bema mine to give. 

Gen, O cunning devil ’ fwlish woman, know 
Where he can claim but the least litde part, 

He will usurp the whole : th’ art a lost woman. 
IVift, I hope not so. 

Gen. Why ! haist thou any hope ? 
fVtft, Yes, sir, I have. 

Gen, Make it appear to me. 

1 hope I never bargain’d for that fire, 
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Further than penitent tern hare power to quench. 
Gen. I would see some of them. 

^i/e. You behold them now 
(If you look on me with charitable eyetV 
Tinctur’d in blood, blood issuing from the heart. ' 
Sir, I am sorry ; when I look towards hcaren, 

I beg a gracious pardon ; when on you, 

Me^inicB vour native goodness should not be 
Less pitjfuJ than they : Against both I have err’d j 
From both I beg atonement* 

Gen, May I presume *t i 

1 kneel to both your mercrcs. 

Gen, Knowest thou what a witch is f 
tii, Alas * none better. 

Or, after tmiure recollection, can be 
More sad to think on ’t. 

Gen, Tell me, arc those tears 
As full of true-hearted penitence, 

As mine of sorrow to behold what state. 

What desperate state, th* art fallen m ^ 

Wife, Sir, thev are, 

Gen, Rise, ana as 1 do, so Heaven pardon me ; 

We all offend, but from such falling off, 

Defend us * Well, I do remember, wife, 

When I first took thee, *twas fer goed and tad; 

O, change thy bad to good, that I may keep thee, 
As then we pa»’d our faiths, till death us sever* 

O woman, thou had’st need to weep thyself 
Into a founuin, such a penitent spring 
As may have power to quench invisible flames, 

In which my eyes shall aid ; too little all*^ 

Frank Hospitality, 

Gentlemen, welcome, ’tts a word I use ; 

From me expect no further complimoit : 

> Compare thii with a ttory in the Arabian Nlghu, whtrs a 
man diacoTtra hie wife to be a/W, 
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Nor do 1 rame it often at one meeting ; 

Once spoke^ to diose that tuidentand me beft. 
And know I alwm purpose as I speak, 

Hath eircr yet sufficed : so let it yoa ; 

Nor do I me that common phrase of guests, 

As we make bold, or, we are troublesome, 

We take y^ou tmprovtded, and the like ; 

I know ]rou understanding gentlemen, 

And knowing me, cannot persuade yourselves 
With me you shall be troublesome or bold,— — 
Nor shall you find. 

Being set to meat, that I *11 excuse your fare, 

Or say I am sorry it falls out so poor ; 

And had I known your coming we*d have had 
Such things and such, nor blame my cook, to say 
This dish or that hath not been sauced with care 
Words, fitting best a common hostess* mouth, 
When there \ perhaps some just cause of dislike, 
But not the table of a gentleman* 


FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM 
THE SAME. 

J Hwseheld Bewitched. 

My uncle *s late become the sole discourse 
Of all the country ; for of a man reputed 
Tor hts discretion and known gravity. 

As master of a govern’d family, 

A House (as if the ndge were fix*d below, 

And groundsills lifted up to make the roof,) 

All now *s turn’d tc^y-turvy, 

In such a retrograde and preposterous way 
As seldom h^th been heard of ; 1 think never. 

The good man m ail obedience kneeb unto his son 
He with an austere brow commands hts fiitfacr, 
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The wife presumes not in the daughttf^s ngbt 
Without a prepared curt^. The girl^ she 
Expects it m a dutjr ; chides her mother, 

Who quakes and trembles at each word she qieib $ 
And what *s as strange, the maid — she domineers 
0*er her young mistre^ who is awM by her. 

The son, to whom the ftther creeps and bend% 
Stands in as much fear of the groom his man. 

Ail in such rare disorder, chat in some 
As it breeds pity, and in others wonder, 

So in the most part laughter. It b thought 
This comes by Witchcraft. 


FORTUNE BY LAND AND SEA. 

By T. Heywood and W. Rowuy, 1655. 

OU WMSft /krhtdj ku Son tvtlS mmt rwtmu gsUmMi f ipS# gwf 

ami u tlaim 

Scmt — A Ta^trm 

Rainsworth, Foster, Goodwin. Tt thm enter $ 
Frank Forest. 

Rain, Now, Frank, how stole you from your father’s 
arms? 

You have been schooled, no doubt : he, he upon *t. 
£re I would live in such base servitude 
To an old greybeard, ’sfoot, 1 'd hang my'clf. 

A man cannot be menr and drink drunlt. 

But he must be contrord by gravity. 

Frank. O pardon him ! you know he it my father. 
And what he doth it but paternal love. 

Though I be wild, I am not to past reason 
Hit penon to despite, though I hit counsel 
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Caniiot teirereiv follow* * 

Rain. *Sfoof, he % a fool. 

Frank. A fod ! y*rc a — 

Fatt. Nay, gentlemen*— 

‘ Frank. Yet I restrain my tongue^ 

Hoping you speak out of some spleenful rashness, 
And no delib'rate malice ; and it may be 
You are sorry that a word so unreverent, 

To wrong so good am aged gentleman, 

Should pass ^ou unawares* 

Ratn. Sorry, sir boy 1 you will not take exceptions ? 
Frank. Not against you with wUlingnesi^ whom I 
have loved so long* Yet you might think me 
a most dutilcss and ungracious son, to give 
smooth countenance unto my hither's wrong. 
Come, I dare swear 'twas not your malice ; 
and I take it so. 

Let 's fount some other talk.. Hear, gentle- 
men — 

Rain. But hear me, boy I it seems, str, you are 
angry— 

Frank. Not thoroughly yet — 

Ratn. Then what would anger thee f 
Frank. Nothing foun you. 

Rain. Of all tbinn under heaven 
What wouldst thou loathest have me do ? 

Frank. I would 

Not have you wrong my reverent father, and 
I hope you will not. 

Ram. Thy father 's an old dotard. 

Frank. I would not brook this at a monarch's hand, 
Much less at thine. 

Rain. Kjy boy ^ then take you that. 

Frank. Oh * I am slam. 

G$od. Sweet coz, what have you done I Shift for 
yourself. 

Rain. Away ! 
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*Bnttr Two Drawers. 

lit Dr. Stay the gentlemen } they have killed a man. 

TT* I 


.tj m^rrrniv n j r i t e» vim c»j im ni rri¥ 


%nd Dr. Hark, hark ! I hear his Cither’s voice bebvr« 
Ten to one be is come to fetch him home 
to supper : and now he may carry him borne 
to his grave. 

Enter the Host, Old FoREST,<7»if Susan hn daughter* 

Host. You must take comfort, sir. 

Fer. Is he dead, is he dead, giri t 
Sus. Oh, dead, sir : Frank is dead. 

Fer. Alas, alas ^ my boy 1 1 have not the heart 
To look upon his wide and gaping wounds. 

Pray tell me, sir, does this appear to you 
Femul and piti^l — to you that are 
A stranger to my dead boy ? 

Hest, How can it otherwise ? 
fer. Oh, me, most wretched of all wretched men I 
If to a stranger his warm bleeding wounds 
Appear so grisly and so lamentable. 

How will they seem to me, who am his father i 
Will they not hale my eyebrows from their rounds, 
And with an everlasting blindness strike them f 
Sus. O, sir, look here * 

F&r, Dost long to have me blind ^ 

Then I *11 ^hold them, since I know thy mind. 
Oh, me f Is this my son chat doth so senseless lie, 
And swims in blood I my soul with his shall fly 
Unco the land of rest. Behold 1 crave. 

Being kill’d with grief, we both may have one 
grave. 

Sus. Al^ my father ’s dead too ! gentle sir, 

Help to retire his spirits, over*travailed 
With age and sorrow* 

Hest* Mr Forest ! 
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Sm* Fftth^I 

What tayi mf girl i goad morrow < What ’a 
a dock? 

That you are up so early I call up Fiank. 

Tell him he lies too kn^ a-bcd this morning. 
’Was wont to call the son up, and to raise 
The early lark, and mount her ’mongst the douds. 
Will he not up ? rise, rise, thou sluggish boy 1 
Sm* Alas 1 he cannot, fiuher. 

Fsr. Cannot ! why ? 

£ia. Do you not see his bloodkw coI<Htr pale ? 

Ar. PerMps he ’s sickly, that he looks so pale. 

Sus. Do you not feel his pulse no motion keep ? 

How still be lies ^ 

Frr. Then he is fast asleep. 

Sus. Do you not see hts fatal eyelid dose ? 

For. Spe^ softly ; hinder not his soft repose* 

Sus. Oh, see you not these purple conduits run ? 

Know you these wounds ? 

For. O me ’ my murder’d son * 

Enter Young Mr Forest. 

Y. For. Sister * 

5i«. O brother, brother ^ 

Y. For. Father, how cheer you, sir ? why, you were 
wont to store for others’ comfort, that by 
sorrow were any way distress’d. Hare you 
all wasted, and spared none to yourself? 

O. For. O son, son, son ! 

See, alas < see where thy brother lies. He dined 
with me to-day, was merry. Merry, ay, that 
corpse was, he that lies here. See, there thy 
murdered brother and my son was. See, dost 
thou not weep for him ? 

Y. For. I shall find time \ 

When you have took some comfort, I ’ll begin 
To mourn his death, and scourge the murderer’s sin* 
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0. Fvr. Ofat when nw &tber cucfa « tragic nght, 
And did outlive it 1 never, ton, ah, never. 

From mortal breast ran such a {wedous river. 

T. Fur. Come, father, and dear sister, join with me. 
Let us all learn our sorrows to form ; 

He ow’d a death, and he hath paid that debt. 


[If I were to b« eoDMilted m to • Mprist of oar old Eagliiii 
drMMitiitt, i fthoold adrUMi to begin with the coUectod pbff of 
Keywood He was a fellow actor, and l^ow draBatbt« with 
Shaktpoare. He poswaaed not the imagination of the liner; but 
itk all thoae qoilitie* which ^ned for Shakapeare the attribote 
of be waa not ioJenor to Kim ^-^f^roaity, coniteay, 

temperance In the depcha of paaiion ; iweetntci. In a word, and 
mtlenew ; Cbriatianlim, and true hearty Angllclam of fieelinga, 
ahapiog that ChriatiaoUm ahioe throoghoot hit btaiittf«l wHdiiga 
in a manner more conaplcnona than In thoae c»f Shabaptarep but 
only more conapicoona, Inaamneh aa in Heywood thooe qnalltlei 
are primary, in the other subordinate to poetry. 1 love them both 
equally, bot Shakapeare baa moat of mj wonder Heywood 
aimnld be known to bia countrymen, at he deaervca HU plota 
are almoat invariably Engliah 1 am aomeclmaa jtaloaa, that 
Shakapeare laid ao few of hta acenea at home 1 Uod Ben Jonaoo, 
for that in one inatance having framed the 6rtl draught of hU 
Every Mao Id hit Humour In Italy, he changed the aceiie, and 
asgUdsed hia charactert. The namet of them, in the first edition, 
may nor be onamusing. 


Mrm. 

Lorenxo, ten 
Lorenio, jun. 

Proapero 

Tho^o. 

Stephano (Master Stephen). 

Dr. Clement (Justice Clemimt). 


BobadUU (BobadU). 
Muaco. 

Cob (the same In EngUthX 
Peto. 

Pl»o 

Matheo (Master Mathew). 


Ouiltiana. 

Biancha. 


Heaptrida 

Tib (the tame In EoglUh^ 


How aay you, reader^ Do not Master KItely, Mistreat Eltely, 
Maater Rnowell, Brainworm, Ac. read Imter than these 
CUaipioesfJ 
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BLURT, MASTER CONSTABLE: 

A COMEDY. 

By Thomas Mnnunm, tdos. 

L§mtr kipi mwakt Um€, 

Ah ! how am I sleep I he that truly loves. 

Burns out the day in idle fiuitasies ; 

And when the lainb bleating doth bid good night 
Unto the closing day, then tears begin 
To keep quick time unto the owl, whose voice 
Shneks hlu the beUman in the lover^s ears ; 

^v e*s the ^e^ of sleep. Q. seldom wears 1 
The'csriy lark is waken'd from her bed, 

Being only by love’s plaints disquieted. 

And, singing in the morning’s ear, she weeps, 
Being deep m love, at lovers’ broken sleeps : 

But say a golden slumber chance to tie. 

With silken strings, the cover of love’s eye, 

Then dreams, magtctan*like, mockmg present 
Pleasures, whose fodtng leaves more discontent 

ViotcTTA MM Ai Ml ktr Huiband «/ Uu kmte •/ m Coottnan. 

V lOLETTA. — I mpbrja, tht Courtrzan* 

yi9* By your leave, sweet beauty, pardon my excuse, 
which sought entrance into this house. Good 
sweetness, have you not a property here im- 
proper to your house, my hushed r 

Imf>^ Hah ) your husband here ? 

F%9, Nay, be as you seem to be, white dove, without 
gsdL Do not mock me, fairest Venetian; 
come, I know he ’s here, I do not blame him, 
for your beauty gilds over his error. Troth, 
I am right glad that you, my countrywoman, 
have receive the pawn of bis a0ecnons : you 
cannot be hardhearted, loving him ; n<Mr hate 
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far 1 love him too. Since we faodi love 
lui^ le( u$ not Icive htsii|fiU we Imve cilled 
hmne the ill hudendiy of a sweet wn^ler. * 
Prithee, good wench, use him well* 

So, so, to 1 

Fip, If he deserve not to be used well (as I 'd be loath 
he should deserve it), I *11 engage dear 

beauty, to thine honeift heart : give me leave 
to love him, and 1 11 give him alrind of leave 
to love thee. I know he hears me : I prithee, 
try mine eyes if they know him, that have 
almost drowned themselves in their own »!t- 
water, because they cannot see him* In troth, 

I *11 n<^ chide him : if I speak words rougher 
than soft kisses, my penance shidl be to see 
him kiss thee, yet to hold my peace. 

Good partner, lodge me in thy private bed, 

Where, in suppos^ folly, he may end 
Determined sin. Thou smil'st : I know thou wilt. 
What looseness may term dotagey truly read, 

Is love ripe-gatherid, not soon withered. 

Imp» Good troth, pretty wedlock, thou makest my 
little eyes smart with washing themselves tn 
brine I mar such a sweet hure, and wipe off 
that dainty red, and make Cupid toll the bell 
for your love-sick heart i No, no, no— if he 
were Tove*s own ingle, Ganymede ; he, he, he 
—1 11 none. Your chamber-fellow tt withm : 
thou sbalt enjoy him. 

Star of Venetian beauty, thanks. 





T6cmas fnm the p^nti$fux( u 

‘ T'lo Am P/rfv/,’ 16^7. 
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NO WIT \LIKE A WOMAN’S, A 
HELP/ COMEDY : 

Bt Tift tAMt AitTHCHU 
Virtums Poverty. 

’Life, had he nor hit answer ? what strange im« 
pudence 

Governs in man when lust U lord of him ! 

Thinks he me mad ? ’cause I ’ve no moneys on 
earth, 

That I ’ll go forfeit my estate in heaven, 

And live eternal beggar i he shall pardon me. 

That *s my soul’s jointure ; I ’ll starve ere I sell that. 

Comfort. 

husband. 

Wake, wake, and let not patience keep ^ee poor, 
Rouse up thy spint from this falling slumber ! 
Make thy distress seem but a weeping dream. 

And this the opening morning of thy comforts ; 
Wipe the salt dew from off thy careful eyes, 

And drmk a draught of gladness next thy heart, 

T* expel the infection of all poisonous sorrows 1 

Good and III Fortum. 

O my blessing 1 

I feel a hand of mercy lift me up 

Out of a world of waters, and now sets me 

Upon a mountain, where the sun plays most. 

To cheer my heart even as it dries my limbs. 

What deeps I see beneath me, in whose &lls 
Many a nimble mortal toils, 

And scarce can feed himself! the screams of 
fortune, 

’Gainst which be tugs in vain, still beat him down. 
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And wiD not $uflar him {past hand to month) 

To lift his arm to his pos^ty’s blessing : 

I sec a careful sweat run in a ring 
About his temples, but all will not do ; 

For, till some happy means relieve his state, 

There he must stick, and bide the wrath of fine. 

Parting in Amity. 

Let our parting 
Be full as charitable as our meeting was ; 

That the pale envious world, glad of the food 
Of others* miseries, civil dissensions, 

And nuptial strifes, may not feed fat with ours. 

Miffing with a Wifi suppond dead. 

0 my reviving joy ! thy quickening presence 
Makes the sad night of threescore and ten years 
Sit like a youthful spring upon my blood : 

1 cannot make thy welcome rich enough 
With all the wealth of words * 

Mother' i Forgiveness. 

Mother. Why do your words start back i arc they 
afraid 

Of her that ever loved them i 
Philip. I have a suit to you, madam. 

Mother. You have told me that already , pray, what 

IS ’t* 

If ’t be so great, my present state refuse it, 

I shall be abler, then command and use it. 
Whatever *t be, let me have warning to provide 
for *t, 

Philip. Provide forgiveness then, for that *8 the want 
My conscience feels. O, my wild youth has led me 
Into unnatural wrongs against your freedom mce* 
I spent the ransom which my rather sent, ** 

To set my pleasures free \ while you lay aqitive* 
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And ii tbit afl now i 

You use me like a stranger : praf, atnd up. 

PkiJh. Rather hdl flat : 1 shall deserve yet worse. 
Mother. WhMe’er your flnilts are, crte cm me toll a 
flrioid $ 

Or else you wrong me more in asking pardon 
Than when you aid the wrong you adc*d it for : 
And since you have prepared me to fc^ve you. 
Pray let me know for what ; the rault *s 
nothing. 

Philip. Here comes the wrong then that drives home 
the rest. 

I saw a fiure at Antwerpi that quite drew me 
From conscience and obedience : in that fray 
I lost my heart, I must needs lose my way. 

There went the ransom, to redeem my mind ; 
’Stead of the money, I brought over her } 

And to cast mists before my lather’s eyes, 

Told him it was my sister (lost so long) 

And that yourself was dead. — You see the wrong. 
Mother. This is but yourself still— 

I forgive thee 

As freely as thou didst it. For, alas ! 

This may be call’d good dealing, to some parts 
That love and youth plays daily among sons. 


THE CHASTE MAID IN CHEAPSIDE, 

A COMEDY: 

Br THE SAME Author, 1630. 

Citiaro M m Kni^^Kt oM/iaratoy ku 

Pish, stop your words, good knight, — ’twill make 
her blush else, 
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Which [are] wound too high for the daughten of 
the iireMom. 

Honour and foithfol servant * they are compUmenta 
For the worthies of Whitehall or Greenwich j 
E'en plain, sufficient subsidy-words serve us, sir. 

Mastci Allwit (tf ku 

I ’m like a man 

Finding a table furni$h*d to his hand, 

As mine is still for me, prays for the founder, — 
Bless the right worshipful the good founder*6 life I 
I thank him, [he^] has maintained my house these 
ten years , 

Not only keeps my wife, but he keeps me. 

He gets me all my children, and pays the nurse 
Monthly or weekly ; puts me to nothing, rent 
Nor church duties, not so much as the scavenger ; 
The happiest state that ever man was born to ! 

I walk out in a morning ; come to breakfast. 

Find excellent cheer ; a good fire in winter , 

Look in my coal-house about midsummer eve, 
That ’s full, five or six chaldron new laid up ; 

Look m my back yard, I shall find a steeple 
Made up with Kentish faggots, which o’erlooks 
The water-house and the windmills : I say nothing. 
But smile, and pin the door. When she lies in, 

As now she ’s even upon the point of grunting, 

A lady lies not in like her ; there ’s her embossings, 
Embroidermgs, spanglings, and I know not what, 
As if she lay with all the gaudy shops 
In Gresham^s Burse about her ; then her restoratives. 
Able to set up a young Apothecary, 

And nchly store the foreman of a drug shop ; 

Her sugars by whole loaves, her wines by rundleti. 
I see these things, but, like a happy man, 

I pay for none at all j yet fools think ’s mine } 

^ A rich old knight, who keeps Allwit’i wife. 
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1 have the name, and in hU gold I shine : 

And where some merchants would in soul kiss bell 
To buy a paradise for their wives, and dye 
Their conscience in the bloods of prodi^ heirs 
To deck their night-piece, yet all this being done, 
Eaten with jealousy to the inmost bone, — 

These torments stand I freed of ^ I ’m as clear 
From jealousy of a wife as from the charge. 

0 two miraculous blessings ' *tis the knight 
Has took that labour all out of my hands : 

1 may sit still and play ; he *s Jealous for me. 
Watches her steps, set spies , f live at ease. 

He has both the cost and torment : when the string 
Of his heart frets, I feed, laugh, or smg. 

I ’ll go bid gossips^ presently myself, 

That all the work I ’ll do ; nor need I stir. 

But that It IS my pleasure to walk forth, 

And air myself a little : I am tied 
To nothing in this business ; what 1 do 
Is merely recreation, not constraint. 

Rescue from Bailiffs by the Watermen^ 

I had been taken by eight scrieants, 

But for the honest watermen , I ’m TOund to them $ 
They arc the most requitefUrst people livings 
For as they get their means by gendemen, 

They Ve stifi the forwardest to help gendemen. 
You heard how one ’scap’d out of the Blackfriars* 
But a while since, from two or three varlets, 

Came into the house with all their rapiers drawn, 
As if they ’d dance the sword-dance on the stskgtj 
With candles in their hands, like chandlers* ghosts | 
Whilst the poor gentleman, so pur$u*d and bunded. 
Was by an honest pair of oars safely landed. 

^ To hi« wUe* lying.ln. 
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THE WITCH, A TRAGI-COMEDY : 

By the same Author. 

Hecate, and th «ikfr Witches, at thnr Charm* 

Hec* Titty and Tiffin, Suckin and Pidgcn, Ltard and 
Robin ! White spirits, black spines, grev 
spints, red spints, devil-toad, dcvil-ram, devil- 
cat, and devil-dam ’ why, Hoppo and Stadiin, 
Hellwain and Puckle ^ 

Stad, Here, sweating at the vessel. 

Hec. Boil It well. 

Hop* It gallops now. 

Are the flames blue enough ^ 

Or shall I use a little sceten ' more ? 

Stad, The nips of fames upon maids’ white hips 
Are not more perfect azure. 

Hec* Tend it carefully. 

Send Stadlm to me with a brazen dish, 

That I may fall to work upon these serpents, 

And squeeze ’em ready for the second hour . 

Why, when ? 

Stad, Here ’s Stadhn and the dish, 

Hec, There, take this unbaptizcd brat ; 

Boil It well , preserve the fat : 

You know ’tis precious to transfer 
Our ’nointcd flesh into the air, 

In moonlight nights, on steeple tops, 

Mountains, and pine trees, that like pricks or stops 
Seem to our height ; high towers and roofs of princes 
Like wrinkles in the earth ; whole prov inccs 
Appear to our sight then even leek 
A russet-mole upon some lady’s cheek. 

When hundred leagues in air, we feast and sing, 
Dance, kiss, and coll, use everything . 

1 Seething, 
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What young man can we wish to pleasure us^ 

But we enjov him in an incubus I 
Thou know^st tty Stadlin ? 

Stad, Usually that 's done. 

Htc, Away, m : 

Go, feed the vessel for the second hour. 

Stad, Where be the magical herbs i 
Hec, They Vc down his throat; ^ 

His mouth cramm’d full, his ears and nostrils stuff’d* 
I thrust in Eleoselmum lately, 

Aconitum, frondcs populeas, and soot — 

You may see that, he looks so black T tir mouth — 
Then Sium, acorum vulgarc too, 

Pentaphyllon, the blood of a fiittcr-tnousc, 

Solanum somniiicuni et oleum. 

Stad, Then there \ all, Hecate. 

Hn. Is the heart of wax 
Stuck full of magic needles I 
Sfad, ’Tis done, Hecate. 

Hfc, And IS the farmer’s picture and his wife’s 
Laid down to th’ hre yet ? 

Sfad» They arc a-roasting both too. 

///r. Good ; 

Then their marrows arc a-melting subtly, 

And three months’ sickness sucks up life in ’em. 
They denied me often flour, barm, and milk. 
Goose-grease and tar, when 1 ne’er hurt their 
churnings, 

Their brew-locks, nor their batches, nor forespoke 
Any of their breedings. Now, I ’ll be meet with 
’em : 

Seven of their young pigs I ’vc bewitch’d already. 
Of the last litter ; nine ducklings, thirteen goslings, 
and a hog, 

Fell lame last Sunday, after evensong too ; 


1 The de»<l child*! 
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And mark how tbetr sheep prosper, or what sup 
Each milch-kine gives to th* patl : I ’ll send these 
snakes 

Shall milk ’em all beforehand j the dcwM-skirtcd 
dairy wenches 

Shall stroke dry dugs for this, and go home cursing ; 
I ’ll mar their sillabubs and swathy (castings 
Under cows’ bellies with the parish youths. 

SebasTIAM cmxmliM tki W itch y»r a Charm t9 ht revenged m ku tweu^ul 

R»va{ 

Hfc. Urchins, Elves, Hags, Satyrs, Pans, Fawns, 
Sylvans, 

Kitt-with-the-candlcstick, Tritons, Centaurs, 
Dwarfs, Imps. 

The Spoorn, the Mare, the Man-r-th’-oak, the 
Hellwain, the Fire-drake, the Pucklc ! A. ab 
hur. hus ^ 

Sih. Heaven knows with what unwillingness and hare 
I enter this damn’d place but such extremes 
Of wrongs in love fight ’gainst religion’s knowledge, 
That were I led by this disease to deaths 
As numberless as creatures that must die, 

I could not shun the way. — I know what ’tis 
To pity mad men now ; they ’re wretched things 
That ever were created, if the) be 
Of woman’s making, and her faithless vows, 

I fear they ’re now a kissing . what ’s o’clock ? 

’Tis now but suppcr-time ; but night will come, 
And all new-marned couples make short suppers. 
Whate’er thou art, I Vc no spare time to fear thee ; 
My horrors arc so strong and great already, 

That thou scemst nothing Up, and laze not * 
Hadst thou my business, thou couldst ne’er sit so j 
’T would firk thee into air a thousand mile, 

Beyond thy ointmcntt. I would I were read 
So much in thy black power as mine own grieK ! 

1 ’m in great need of help , wilt give me any i 
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Hic. Thy boldness takes me bravely ; we ’re all sworn 
To sweat for such a spirit : sec, I rc^rd thee ; 

I rise and bid thee welcome. What thy wish 
now ? 

Seb, O, ray heart swells with *t ! I must take breath 
first. 

Hec. Is *t to confound some cnem^ on the seas ? 

It may be done to-^mght : Stadlin ’s within ; 

She raises all your sudden ruinous storms, 

That shipwreck barks, and tear up growing oaks. 
Fly over houses, and take Anno Domini 
Out of a rich man*s chimney — a sweet place for *t ! 
He 'd be hang’d ere he would set his own years 
there ; 

They must be chamberM in a five pound picture, 

A green silk curtain drawn before the eyes on 't j 
His rotten, diseas’d years ^ — Or dost thou envy 
The fat pr(»penty of any neighbour ? 

I Ml call forth Hoppo, and her incantation 
Can straight destroy the young of all his cattle ; 
Blast vineyards, orchards, meadows , or in one night 
Transport his dung, hay, corn, byrccks, whole stacks, 
Into thine own ground. 

Seb, This would come most richly now 
To many a country grazier ; but my envy 
Lies not so low as cattle, corn, or wines : 

'Twill trouble your best powers to give me case. 
Hec, Is It to starve up generation ? 

To strike a barrenness m man or woman ? 

Sib, Hah * 

Hii, Hah, did you feel me there ? I knew your grief. 
Sib, Can there be such things done i 
Hic, Arc these the skins 

Of serpents i these of snakes i 
Sib, I sec they arc 

Hit, So sure into what house these are convevM, 

Knit with these charms and retentive knoi^ 
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Neither the man begets nor woman breeds, 

No^ nor performs the least desires of wedlock, 
Being then a mutual duty. I could give thee 
Chirocmeta, Adincantida, 

Archimedon, Marmantm, Calicia, 

Which I could sort to villanous b^ren ends ; 

But this leads the same way. More 1 could instance ; 
As, the same needles thrust into their pillows 
That sow and sock up dead men in their sheets ) 

A pnvy gnssel of a man that hangs 
After sunset ; good, excellent ; yet all *s there, sir. 
S^k You could not do a man that special kindness 
To part *cm utterlv now ? Could you do that ? 
Hec* No, time must do wc cannot disjoin wedlock , 

^is of Heaven’s fastening. Well may wc raise 
jars, 

Jealousies, strifes, and heart*burning disagreements, 
Like a thick scurf o*er life, as did our master 
Upon that patient miracle , ^ but the work itself 
Our power cannot disjoin. 

Sek I depart happy 

In what I have then, being constrain’d to this. 

And grant, you greater powers that dispose men, 
That I may never need this hag again I [Extu 
Hec, I know he loves me not, nor there ’s no hope 
on ’t ; 

’Tis for the love of mischief I do this. 

And that wc ’rc sworn to the first oath wc take. 

Hecate^ StadUN, Hofpo, tVitk tkt 9lktr trep^rm^J^r iktit 

jmrnfy thrtmgk tki atr FiucTToNEt Hjdcatz'* ton 

Hec. The moon *s a gallant ; sec how brisk she rides ! 
Stad. Here ’s a neb evening, Hecate. 

Hec. Ay, is ’t not, wenches, 

To take a journey of five thousand mile ? 

Hop. Ours will be more to-night. 

J Job. 
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Hic. O 'twill be precious * 

Heard you the owl yet ? 

Stad, Briefly in the copse. 

As we came through now. 

Htc. 'T IS high time for us then* 

Stad. There was a hat hung at my lips three times 
As we came through the woc^s^ and drank her 
filh 

Old Pucklc saw her* 

Hec. You arc fortunate still ; 

The very screech-owl lights upon your shoulder 
And WOOS you, like a pigeon. Are you furnish’d ? 
Have you your ointments ? 

Stad. All. 

Hec. Prepare to flight, then ; 

I ’ll overtake you swiftly. 

Stad. Hie thee, Hecate ; 

We shall be up betimes. 

Hec. I ’ll reach you quickly. 

[ The other Witches mount. 

Fire. They arc all going a-birding to-night : they talk 
of fowls r th’ air, that fly by day ; I am sure 
they ’ll be a company of foul sluts there to- 
night ; if we have not mortality offer’d,' I ’ll 
be hanged, for they arc able to putrefy it, to 
mfect a whole region. She spies me now, 

Hec. What, Firestone, our sweet son ^ 

Fire. A little sweeter than some of you, or a dung- 
hill were too good for me. 

Hec. How much hast here f 

Fire. Nineteen, and all brave plump ones, besides six 
li;i^rd$ and three serpentine eggs. 

Hec. Dear and sweet boy * what herbs hast thou ? 

Fire. I have some marmartin and mandragon. 

Hec. Marmaritm and mandragora, thou wouldst say. 


1 Probably the true reading u *Jtrr V. 
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Fire. Here *s panax too— I thank thee — my pan aches, 
I *m sure, 

With kneeling down to cut ’em. 

Hec. And selago, 

Hedge-hyssop too : how near he goes my cuttings I 
Were they all crept by moonlight ^ 

Ftn, Every blade of ’em, or I ’m a moon-calf, mother, 
Hec. Hie thee home with ’em 

Look well to the house to-night ; I ’m for aloft, 
Ftre. Aloft, quoth you ? I would you would break 
your neck once, that I might have all quickly * 
Hark, hark, mother * they arc above the steeple 
already, flying over your head with a noise of 
musicians. 

H<c, They Vc they indeed. Help, help me } I ’m too 
late else. 


Sofig tn th Atr 

Come away, come away ; 

Hecate, Hecate, come away ^ 

Hfi. I come, I come, I come, I come, 

With all the speed I may, 

With all the speed I maj. 

Where ’s Sudlin ? 

Here 

Where ’s Puckic ? 

Here j 

And Hoppo too, and Hellwain too 
We lack but you, we lack but you , 

Come away, make up the count, 
i/zt. I will but ’noint, and then I mount. 

[ y/ Spirit like a Cat descends, 

\^Abave,^ There ’s one comes down to fetch his 

dues, 

A kiss, a coll, a sip of blood ; 

And why thou stay’st so long I muse, I muse. 
Since the air ’s so sweet and good. 
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Hh. O, art thou come ? 

What news, what news ? 

Spmt. All goes sttll to our delight : 

Either come^ or else 
Refuse, refuse. 

Hic. Now I 'm fiirnishM for the flight. 

Fire, Hark, hark, the cat sings a brave treble in her 
own language. 

Hec [Going up,"] Now I go, now I fly, 

M^km my sweet spirit and L 
O what a dainty pleasure ^tis 
To ndc in the air 
When the moon shines fair, 

And smg and dance, and toy and kiss 1 
Over woods, high rocks, and mountains. 

Over seas, our mistress’ fountains, 

Over steep towers and turrets. 

We fly by night, ’mongst troops of spirits : 

No ring of bells to our cars sounds, 

No howls of wolves, no yelps of hounds ; 

No, not the noise of water’s breach, 

Or cannon’s throat our height can reach, 

[Jhove.] No ring of bells, &c. 

Ftre, Well, mother, I thank your kindness ; you must 
be 

Gambolling i’ th’ air, and leave me to walk here 
like a fool and a mortal. 

^ DuchcM emumiti tkt Witch ahmui a tmJJcm Dmik, 

Duchess. Hecate. Firestone. 

Hec, What death is ’t you desire for Almachildes ? 
Duch, A sudden and a subtle. 

Hec, Then I ’ve fitted you. 

Here lie the gifts of both , sudden and subtle : 

His picture r^e in wax, and gently molten 
By a blue fire, kindled with dead men’s eyes, 

Will waste him by degrees. 
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Duch, In what time, pnihce ? 

Hic. Perhaps m a moon’s progress, 

What, a month ? 

Out upon pictures, if they be so tedious 1 
Give me things with some life. 

Hec. Then seek no farther. 

DucK This must be done with speed, despatched this 
night, 

If it be possible. 

Hec. I have it for you ; 

Here’s that will do ’t : stay but perfection’s time. 
And that’s not five hours hence. 

Duch, Canst thou do this f 
Hec. Can I ! 

Dtuh, I mean, so closelv ? 

Hec, So closely do you mean too ! 

Duch, So artfiillv, so cunningly ? 

Hec, Worse and worse , doubts and incredulities ' 
They make me mad. Let scrupulous creatures 
know 

Cum volui, npis ipsis mirantibus, amnes 
In fontes rediere suos; concussaque sisto, 

Stantia concutio cantu freta ; nubila pello, 
Nubilaque induco , ventos abtgoque vocoque ; 
Vipereas rumpo verbis ct carmine fauces *, 

£t sylvas moveo , jubeoque tremiscere monies, 
£t mugire solum, manesque exirc sepulchris. 

Te quoque, luna, traho. 

Can you doubt me then, daughter, 

That can make mountains tremble, miles of woods 
walk. 

Whole earth’s foundation bellow, and the ^irits 
Of the entomb’d to burst out from their marbles, 
Nay, draw yond moon to my involv’d designs ? 
Fire, I know as well as can be when my mother’s 
mad, and our great cat angry, for one spits 
French then, and th’ other spits Latin. 
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Duch. I did not doubt you, mother. 

Hic. No ! what did you i 

My power ’$ so firm, it is not to be question’d. 
Duch, Forgive what ’s past : and now 1 know th* 
ofifensivencss 

That vexes art, I ’ll shun th’ occasion ever. 

Hec^ Leave all to me and my five sisters, daughter : 

It shall be convey’d m at howlcMimc ; 

Take you no care : my spints know their moments ; 
Raven or screech-owl never fly by th’ door 
But they call in — I thank ’em — and they lose not 
by ’t ; 

I give ’em barley soak’d in infants’ blood ; 

They shall have semina cum sanguine, 

Their gorge cramm’d full, if they come once to<mr 
house ; 

We arc no niggard, 

F/rr. They fere but too well when they come hither ; 
they ate up as much t’ other night as would 
have made me a good conscionable pudding. 
Hfc. Give me some lizard’s brain , quickly. Firestone, 
Where ’s gnmnam Stadlin, and all the rest o’ th’ 
sisters ? 

Ftre, All at hand, forsooth. 

\The ether Witches appear^ 
Ha. Give me marmaritin, scrnie bcar-brccch • when ? 
Firt. Here ’s bcar-brccch and lizard Vbrain, forsooth. 
//«*. Into the vessel , 

And fetch three ounces of the red-hair’d girl 
I bird last midnight. 

Fin, Whereabout, sweet mother ? 

Hh, Hip ; hip or flank. Where *s the acopus ? 

Ftn, You shaJl have acopus, forsooth, 

Hec„ Stir, stir about, whilst I begin the charm. 

A Okirm Stig ah^tui a K ttsA 

Hec, Black spints and white, red spints and grey, 
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Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that mingle may ! 
Titty, Tiffin, keep it stiff in ; 

Firendrake, Puckcy, make it lucky; 

Liard, Robin, vou must bob m. 

Round, around, around, about, about I 
All ill come running in, all good keep out. 

First Witch, Here the blood of a bat. 

Hec, Put in that, O, put m that * 

&K. Witch, Here IibbardVbane. 

Hec, Put in again ! 

First Witch, The juice of toad, the oil of adder. 

Sec, Witch, Those will make the younkcr madder. 
Hec, Put in, there *s all, and rid the stench. 

Fire, Nay, here ’s three ounces of the rcd-hair’d wench. 
AIL Round, around, around, &c. 

Hec, So, so, enough : into the vessel with it. 

There, *t hath the true perfection. I am so light 
At any mischief ^ there’s no villany 
But IS a tune, methmks. 

Fire, A tune ? ’tis to the tune of damnation then, I 
warrant you, 

And that song hath a villanous burthen. 

Hec. Come, my sweet sisters ; let the air strike our 
tune, 

While we show reverence to yond peeping moon. 

[The Witches dance^ et Exeunt. 

[Though lome retembUnce may be traced between the Charma 
in Macbeth and the Incantation* in thi* Play, which i* *uppo*ed 
to have preceded tt, thii coincidence will not detract much from 
the originality of Shakspeare Hit witche* are dutinguUhcd from 
the witches of Middleton by estential difference* These are 
creature* to whom man or woman plotting lome dire mischief 
might reiort for occasional consultation ITioae originate deeds 
of blood, and begin bad impulse* to men From the moment 
that their eyes nrtt meet with Macbeth^s, he is speli-bound 
That meeting sway* his destiny He can never break the fascina- 
tion These witches can hurt the body those have power over 
the soul — Hecate In Middleton has a Son. a low buffoon the 


^ Light-hearted 
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of Sh*ktpewe have neither child of their own, nor ecem to 
be deeceoded from toy parent* They are foul Anomaliet, of 
whom we Know not whence they are sprang, nor whether they 
bare beginning or ending. As they are witboot homan paesions, 
so they seem to be without human relations. They come with 
thunder end lightning, and vanish to airy music* lliis is all we 
know of them — Eacept Hecate, they have no names ; which 
heightens their mysteriousnesi. Their names, and some of the 
properties, which Middleton has given to his hags, eacite smiles 
The Weird Sisters are serious things Their presence cannot co« 
exist with mirth But in a lesser degree, the Witches of Middleton 
are fine creations Their power too is, in some measure, over the 
mind They raise jars, jealousies, strifes, /#ir a tkuk tatrf sW 


WOMEN beware WOMEN, A TRAGEDY: 

Bv THE SAME AuTHOR. 

Livia, tkr Tiykti (rtatyre^ iajoUs a f>9»r tL$d«rw xtitk ikf aptMtamet 

anJ ttttgkhyurly a(iemt*mjy ikat tkt get her damgHXtr-^m^'W 
{^‘Xvke u left m the motmer t tMtt tn the aSJeJl^.e) tmto kir trauu^ tP 
jerw tkt Dmir t ^Uasurt 

Livia. Widow. A Gentleman, Livia^s guest, 

Ltv, W idow, come, come, I have a great quarrel to 
you, 

Fajth I must chide you that you must be sent for \ 
You make yourself so strange, never come at us, 
And yet so near a neighbour, and so unkind , 
I'roth, you’re to blame; you cannot be more 
welcome 

To any house in Florence, that I ’ll tell you. 

IVtd, My thanks must needs acknowledge so much, 
madam. 

Ltv, How can you be so strange then ? I sit here 
Sometimes whole days together without company, 
When business draws this gentleman from homoi, 
And should be happy in society 
Which I so well aff^t as that of yours : 

I know you *rc alone too ; why should not we, 
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Like two kind neighbours then^ supplf the wants 
Of one another, havine tongue-discourse, 
Experience in tlie world, and such kind helps 
To laugh down time, and meet age merrily i 
fVid^ Age, madam ^ you speak mirth ; ’tis at my door, 
But a long journey from your lady^ip yet, 

Ltv. My feith, I’m nine and thirty, every stroke, 
wench ; 

And ’tis a general observation 
*Mongst knights — wives or widows, wc account 
ourselves 

Then old, when young men’s eyes leave looking 
at ’s , 

Come, now I have thy company I ’ll not part with ’t 
Till after supper. 

Wid. Yes, I must crave pardon, madam. 

Ltv, 1 swear you shall stay supper , wc ’ve no strangers, 
woman, 

None but my sojourners and I, this gentleman 
And the young heir his ward , you know your 
company. 

H^td. Some other time I ’ll make bold with you, 
madam. 

Uv. Faith, she shall not go : 

Do you think I ’ll be forsworn ? 

^Tis a great while 

Till supper-time , I ’ll take my leave then now, 
madam, 

And come again T th' evening, since your ladyship 
Will have it so, 

Liv. r th’ evening ? by my troth, wench, 

I’ll keep you while I have you* you’ve great 
business, sure, 

To sit alone at home , I wonder strangely 
What pleasure you take in ’t, were ’t to me now, 

I should be ever at one neighbour’s house 
Or other all day long , having no charge, 
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Or none to chide you^ if ycfix go or sta)r. 

Who may live merrier) ay, or more at heart's case ? 
Come, we'll chess or draughts $ there are an 
hundred tricks 

To drive out tune till supper, never fear 't, wench* 

[jf chiiy4>oard ts ut. 
IVid. I 'll but make one step home, and return straight, 
madam. 

Ltv^ Come, I 'll not trust you ; you use more excuses 
To your kind friends than ever I knew any. 

What business can you have, if you be sure 
You 've lock’d the doors ? and, that being all you 
have, 

I know you 're careful on 't. One afternoon 
So much to spend here ^ say I should entreat you 
now 

To he a night or two, or a week, with me. 

Or leave your own house for a month together ; 

It were a kindness that long neighbourho^ 

And friendship might well hope to prevail in ; 
Would you deny such a request ? i’ faith 
Speak truth, and freely. 
ly \d, I were then uncivil, madam. 

Ltv, Go to then \ set your men ; wc 'll have whole 
nights 

Of mirth together, ere wc be much older, wench. 
If^td. As good now tell her then, for she will know *t j 
I 've always found her a most friendly lady, [^Aside. 
Ltv, Why, widow, where’s your mind ^ 
fVid, Troth, even at home, madam : 

To tell you the truth, I lelt a gentlewoman 
Even sitting alone, which is uncomfortable, 
Especially to young bloods, 

Liv, Another excuse * * 

tVid, No, as 1 hope for health, madam, that's a 
truth . 

Please you to send and see, 
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£ft/. What gentlewoman ? pish ^ 

JVid, Wife to my son, indeed, 

Ltv. Now I beshrew you j 

Could you be so unkind to her and me, 

To come and not bring her ^ faith, 'tis not friendly. 
JVid. I fear'd to be too bold. 

Liv. Too bold * O, what ’s become 
Of the true hearty love was wont to be 
'Mongst neighbours in old time * 

JVtd, And she ’s a stranger, madam. 

Ltv, The more should be her welcome when is 
courtesy 

In better practice than when 'tis employ’d 
In entertaining strangers? I could chide, i' faith 
Leave her behind, poor gentlewoman ^ alone t(X5 ^ 
Make some amends, and send for her betimes — go 
JVU. Please you, command one of your servants, 
madam. 

Liv, Within there ^ — 

Attend the gentlewoman ^ — 

JBltANCBA raatt iht I^uie i attempt 

Bran. O, treachery to honour ! 

Duke Prithee, tremble notj 

I feel thy breast shake like a turtle panting 
Under a loving hand that makes much on ’t : 
Why art so fearful ? 

Bran. O my extremity ^ 

My lord, what seek ) ou ? 

Duke. Love. 

Bran. ’T is gone already , 

I have a husband. 

Duke. That *s a single comfort • 


^ Thla U one of thote »cene» which Jia* the atr of being an 
Immedute tran»cript Irom life Lieia the <<gciod neighbour^’ it 
as real a creature a« one of Chaucer's characters She is such 
another jolly housewife as the Wife of Bath 
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Take a friend to him. 

Bran, That a double mischief, 

Or else there *s no religion. 

Duke. Do not tremble 

At fears of thy own making. 

Bran. Nor, great lord, 

Make me not bold with death and deeds of ruin, 
Because they ‘fear not you , me they must fright — 
Then am I best m health . should thunder speak, 
And none regard it, it had lost the name, 

And were as good be still. I not like those 
That take their soundest sleeps in greatest tempests, 
Then wake I most, the weather fearfullest, 

And call for strength to virtue. 

IP'’ inding Sheet. 

to have a being, and to live ’mongst men, 

Which IS a fearful living, and a poor one , 

Let a man trulj think on *t 
To have the toil and griefs of fourscore years 
Put up in a white sheet, tied with two knots , 
Mcthinks it should strike earthquakes in adulterers, 
When even the \ery sheets thev commit sin in 
May pro\c, for auglit they know, all their last 
garments 


Great .lien's Looks. 

Did not the duke look up ^ methought he saw 
us — 

That *s every one's conceit that sees a duke ; 

If he look steadfastly, he looks straight at them. 
When he, perhaps, good, careful gentleman, 

Never minds anv, but the look he casts 
Is at his own intentions, and his object 
Only the public good. 
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TV teping in Love* 

Why should those tears be fetch’d forth ? cannot 
love 

Be even as well express’d in a good look. 

But It must see her face still in a fountain ? 

It shows like a country maid dressing her head 
By a dish of water . come, ’tis an old custom 
To weep for love, 

Lovetts C hidings* 

prithee, forgive me, 

I did but chide in jest , the b«t loves use it 
Sometimes, it sets an edge upon affection . 

When we invite our best friends to a feast, 

’Tis not all sweetmeats that we set before them ; 
There ’s something sharp and salt, both to whet 
appetite, 

And make ’em taste their wine well j so, mcthinks, 
After a friendly, sharp, and savoury chiding, 

A kiss tastes wondrous well, and full o’ the grape 

irui/otL 

O thou, the ripe tune of man’s misery, wedlock. 
When all his thoughts, hitc over-laden trees. 

Crack with the fruits the) bear, in cares, in 
jealousies ^ 

O, that ’s a fruit that ripens hastily, 

After ’tis knit to marriage’ it begins 
As soon as the sun shines upon the Isnde, 

A little to show colour. 

Marrying the Jdultssresiy the Husband dead* 

Is not sin sure enough to wretched man. 

But he must bind himself in chains to ’t * worse , 
Must marriage, that immaculate robe of honour, 
That renders virtue glorious, fair, and fruitful 
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To her great master, be now made the garment 
Of leprosy and foulness ? is this penitence 
To sanctify hot lust ? what is it otherwise 
Than worship done to devils ? is this the best 
Amends that sin can make after her riots i 
As if a drunkard, to appease Heaven’s wrath, 
Should offer up his surfeit for a sacrifice : 

If that be comely, then lust’s offerings arc 
On wedlock’s sacred altar. 


MORE DISSEMBLERS BESIDES WOMEN, 
A COMEDY 

Bv THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Death, 

when the heart ’s above, the body walks here 

But like an idle-scrving-man below, 

Gapmg and waiting for his master’s coming. 

He that lues fourscore years is but like one 
That stays here for a friend , when death comes, 
then 

Awa) he goes, and is ne’er seen again. 

Lov*rg a Oman, 

of all the frenzies 

That follow flesh and blood, 

The most ridiculous is to fawn on women , 

There ’s no excuse for that , ’tis such a madness, 
I'hcrc IS no cure set down for ’t , no physician 
Ever spent hour about it, for they guess’d 
’Twas all in vain when they first lov’d themselves, 
And never since durst practise , cry hfu mthy 
That ’s all the help they Ve for ’t. 1 had rather 

meet 
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A witch hr north, than a fine fool in love, 

The sight would less afflict me : but for modesty, 

I should fall foul in words upon fond man, 

That can forget his excellence and honour, 

His serious meditations, being the end 
Of his creation to learn well to die, 

And live a prisoner to a woman’s e)e, 

IVtdout^i Foiv. 

Lord Cardinal. Increase of health and a redoubled 
courage 

To chastity’s great soldier * what, so sad, madam ^ 
The memory of her seven years deceas’d lord 
Springs yet into her eves, as fresh and full 
As at the seventh hour after his departure : 

What a perpetual fountain is her virtue ^ 

Too much t’ afflict yourself with ancient sorrow 
Is not so strictly for )our strength requir’d 
Your vow IS charge enough, believe me ’tis, madam, 
You need no weightier task. 

Duch. Religious sir, 

You heard the last wordi of m\ dvmg lord. 

Lord Card Which I shall ne’er forget. 

Duch. May I entreat 

Your g(x>dness but to speak ’em over to me, 

As near as memory can befriend your utterance, 
That I may think awhile I strmd in presence 
Of mv departing husband 
Lord Card. What \ your meaning 
In this, most virtuous madam ^ 

Duch. ’Tis a courtes) 

I stand in need of, sir, at this time especially , 

Urge It no farther yet , as it proves to me, 

You shall hear from me , only I desire it 
EflFectually from you, sir , that ’s my request. 

Lord Card. I wonder, yet I ’ll spare to question 
farther. — 
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You shall have your desire. 

Duck, I thank you, sir ; 

A blessing come along with it. 

Lord Card, [repeats] ‘‘You see, my lords, what all 
earth’s glory is, 

Rightly defin’d in me, uncertain breath \ 

A dream of threescore years to the long sleeper. 
To most not half the time. Beware ambition , 
Heaven is not reach’d with pride, but with sub- 
mission. 

And you, Lord Cardinal, labour to perfect 
Good purposes begun ; be what you seem, 

Steadfiaist and uncornipt, your actions noble. 

Your goodness simple, without gam or art, 

And not m vesture holier than in heart 
But ’tjs a pam, more than the pangs of death 
To think that we mui»t part, fellow of life. 

Thou richnes:> of mv joys, kind and dear princess , 
Death had no sting but for our separation , 

It would come more calm than an evening’s peace 
That brings on rest to labours : thou art so precious,, 
I should depart in everlasting envy 
U nto the man that ever should enjoy thee : 

O, a new torment strikes his force into me 
When I but think on ’t ^ I am rack’d ajid torn ; 
Pity me m thy virtues.” 

Duch. “Mv lovM lord, 

Let your confirm’d opinion of my life, 

My love, my faithful love, seal an assurance 
Of quiet to \our spirit, that no forgetfulness 
Can cast a sleep so deadly on my senses, 

To draw mv affections to a second liking.” 

Lord Card. “^T has ever been the promise, and the 
spring 

Of my great love to thee. For once to marry 
Is honourable m woman, and her ignorance 
Stands for a virtue, coming new and fresh j 
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But second marriage shows desires in flesh ; 
Thence lust> and heat, and common custom grows} 
But she ’$ prt virgin who but one man knows. 

I here expect a work of thy great fiiith 
At my last parting ; I can crave no more, 

And with thy vow I rest myself for ever ; 

My soul and it shall fly to heaven together : 

Sesd to my spint that quiet satisfaction, 

And I go hence in pcace/^ 

Duch, Then here I vow never 

Lord Card. Why, madam 

Duch. I can go no further. 

Lord Card. What, have you forgot your vow ? 

Duch. I have, too certainly. 

Lord Card, Your vow ? that cannot be , it follows 
now, 

Just where I left. 

Duch. My frailty gets before it ; 

Nothing prevails but ill. 

Lord Card. What ail you, madam t 
Duch, Sir, Vm tn love. 


THE GAME AT CHESS, A COMEDY; 

By THfc SAME Author, 1624. 

PopUh Priett to a great Court l.aJjr* ^ kopu to maie a 

convert of 

Let me contemplate. 

With holy wonder season my access, 

And, by degrees, approach the sanctuary 
Of unmatch’d beauty, set in grace and goodness. 
Amongst the daughters of men I have not found 
A more Catholical aspect . that eve 
Doth promise single life and meek obedience ; 
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Upon those Itps^ the sweet fresh buds of yrouth. 
The holy dew of prayer lies, like pearl 
DroppM from the opening eyelids of the morn 
Upon the bashful rose. How bcautcously 
A gentle fast, not rigorously impos’d, 

Would look upon that cheek ^ and how delightfully 
The councoub physic of a tender penance, 

Whose utmost cruelty should not exceed 
The first fear of a bride, to beat down frailty 1 


THE OLD LAW, A COMEDY. 

Philip Massinger, Thomas Middleton, and 
William Rowley. 

7*4i/' Dike ^Epire engirt j a la^L\ that alt men mke have rea.heJ 
a^e of J{,uf i^re^ that/ if f'ut io death at being adjudged utrlets ta 
eahh i)IMONlDES th* W, and Cleaxthee, the good MW, 
dtjferrnl/t^ aft led the pnmulgaiian tf the edut, 

Sim, Clcanthes ! 

O, lad, here ’s a spring for young plants to flourish * 
The old trees must down, kept the sun from us ; 
We shall rise now, boy. 

Cle Whither, sir, I pray ? 

To the bleak air of storms, among those trees 
Which we had shelter from f 
Sim Yes, from our growth, 

Our sap and livelihood, and from our fruit. 

What > ’tis not jubilee with thee jet, I think. 
Thou look St so sad on ’t. How old is thy father ? 
C/e Jubilee * no, indeed ; ’tis a bad year with me. 
Sim. Prithee, how old ’s thy father ? then I can tell 
thee. 

C/e, I know not how to answer you, Simonides j 
He IS too old, being now exposed, 

Unto the rigor of a cruel edict j 
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And ^et not old enough by many years, 

’Cause I ’d not see him go an hour before me, 

Sm. These very passions I speak to my hither. 

• •• •••** 

Cie. Why, here 's a villain, 

Able to corrupt a thousand by example ^ 

Does the kind root bleed out his livelihood 
In parent distribution to hi$ branches. 

Adorning them with all his glorious fruits, 

Proud that his pnde is seen when he ’s unseen ; 
And must not gratitude descend again 
To comfort his old limbs in fruitless winter ^ 

CLCANTHCAy to tavr hit old LroviDR»,yr®« tk^ off ration of ikr 

, fftves out that he u dead^ ieUhrattng a pretended fnnera/, to mjle tt 
heitewd 

DutcE. Courtiers. Cleakthes, ^ts folitnvtng hn 
father'i body to the grave, 

Dah, Cleanthes ^ 

Court, 'Tis, my lord, and in the place 

Of a chief mourner too, but strangely habited. 

Duke, Yet suitable to his behaviour ; mark it , 

He comes all the way smiling, do jou obNcrvc it ^ 

I never saw a corse so jo) fully followed 

Light colours and light cheeks ’ who should this be ^ 

^Tis a thing worth resolving. — Cleanthes 

Cle, Oh, my lord ^ 

Duke He laugh’d outright now ; 

Was ever such a contrariety seen 
In natural courses yet, nay, profesN’d openly i 
C/e, of a heavy time, the joytuirst day 
That ever son was born to, 

Duke How can that be ^ 

Cie, I joy to make it plain, my father ’s dead. 

Duke, Dead * 

Court, Old Leonides ! 

Cle, In his last month dead : 
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He beguiled cruel law the swcetlicst 
That ever age was blest to. 

It grieves me that a tear should upon \ 

Being a thing so joyful, but his memory 
Will work It out, I sec ; when his poor heart broke 
I did not [do] so much : but leap’d for joy 
So mountmgly, 1 touchM the stars, methought ; 

I would not hear of blacks, I was so light, 

But chose a colour, orient like my mind : 

For blacks are often such dissembling mourners, 
There is no credit given to ’t ; it has lost 
All reputation by false sons and widows. 

Now I would have men know what I resemble, 

A truth, indeed ; ’tis joy clad like a joy, 

Which IS more honest than a cunning gnef 
That ’s only fiiccd with sables for a show. 

But gaudy-hearted when I saw death come 
So ready to deceive jou, sir — forgive me, 

I could not choose but be entirely merrv, — 

And yet to sec now ^ — of a sudden 
Naming but death, I show myself a mortal, 

That ’s never constant to one passion long 
I wonder whence that tear came, when I smiled 
In the production on ’t , sorrow ’s a thief. 

That can, when joy looks on, steal forth a grief. 
But, gracious leave, my lord ; when I have perform’d 
Mv last poor dutv to mv father’s bones, 

I shall return jour servant, 

Duke. Well, perform it, 

The law IS satisfied ; they can but die. 

C'lKAKTHKS '‘ii// LsONlOtS m a teerft ritiJktm a 

Amsel/t and hts -tii/f HlFWUTA, f^r the la/rty ^ thf 

pld mjn TAu immtmg t» tAt At reputrs /• iA* U'tmf amd 

duiovrrifi 0/ tAe flatc xvAcrr tAfy Aax/t A$d LfiONlOfts 

The wood. — Cleakthes Itstentng.^ as fearing every sound, 

Clt, What ’s that ? Oh, nothing but the whispenng 
wind 
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Breathes through yon churlish hawthorn, chat grew 
rude, 

As if It chid the gentle breath that kissM it 
I cannot be too circumspect, too careful ; 

For in these woods lies hid all my life’s treasure, 
Which IS too much [n]ever to fear to lose, 

Though it be never lost . and if our watchfulness 
Ought to be wise and serious ’gainst a thief 
That comes to steal our goods, things all without us, 
That prove vexation often more than comfort. 
How mighty ought our providence to be 
To prevent those, if any such there were. 

That come to rob our nosom of our joys, 

That only make poor man delight to live ! 

Pshaw ^ I ’m too fearful — fie, fie ^ who can hurt 
me ? 

But ’ns a general cowardice, that shakes 

The nerves of confidence ; he that hides treasure. 

Imagines every one thinks of that place, 

When ’tis a thing least minded , nav, let him change 
The place continually, where’er it keeps 
There will the fear keep still. Yonder ’s the store- 
house 

Of all my comfort now — and see * it sends forth 
Hippolita ent < T 5 . 

A dear one to me. Precious chief of women, 

How does the good old sou! ? has he fed well ? 

Htp. Beshrew me, sir, he made the heartiest meal 
to-day ; 

Much good may ’t do his health. 

C/r, A blessing on thee, 

Both for thy news and wish 
Hip, His stomach, sir, 

Is better’d wondrously, since his concealment. 
Heaven has a bless^ work in ’t. Come, we are 
safe here , 
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I prithee, call htm forth, the air is much wlu>lesomen 
Hip. Father I 

Leonides coma forth. 

Lton. How sweetly sounds the voice of a good woman I 
It IS so seldom heard, that, when it speaks, 

It ravishes all senses. Lists of honour * 

I *vc a joy weeps to sec you, *tis so foil, 

So fairly fruitful. 

CU, I hope to see you often, and return 

Loaded with blessings, still to pour on some ; 

1 find them all in my contented peace, 

And lose not one in thousands , they are dispers’d 
So gloriously, I know not which are brightest } 

I find them, as angels are found, by legions. 

[ // Horn ts heard. 

Hal 

Leon^ What was *t disturb'd my joy ? 

CU. Did you not hear, 

As afar off ? 

Hip. What, mv excellent comfort I 
CU. Nor you f 

Htp. I heard a 

Cli. Hark, again ^ 

Leon, Bless mv joy, 

What ails it on a sudden i 
CU, Now, since — lately f 

Leon, ’Tis nothing but a symptom of thy care, man. 
CU, Alas ^ you do not hear well 
Leon, What was 't, daughter ? 

Htp, I heard a sound, twice. 

Cle, Hark ! louder and nearer : 

In, for the precious good of virtue, quick, sir ! 
Louder and nearer yet ; at hand, at hand I 
A hunting here ? ’tis strange * I never knew 
Game followed in these woods before. 

[Leonides in. 
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Hip. Now let them come, and spare not. 

Enter Duke, Courtiers, Attendants, as if hunting. 

Cie. Ha * ’tis is *t not the Duke ? look sparingly. 

Htp. ’Tis he, but what of that ? alas, take heed, sir, 
Your care will overthrow us. 

Cle. Come, it shall not : 

Let ’s set a pleasant hice upon our fears. 

Though our hearts shake with horror. Ha, ha, ha ! 
Duke. Hark ^ 

Cle. Prithee, proceed ; 

I ’m taken with these light things infinitelv, 

Since the old man's decease, — Ha, ha, ha ^ — 

Duke. Why, how should I believe this ^ Look, he ’s 
merry, 

As if he had no such charge . one with that care 
Could never be so ; still he holds his temper, 

And ’tis the same still, with no difference, 

He brought his father's corpse to the grave with , 
He laugh’d thus then, you know. 

Court. Ay, he may laugh, my lord, 

That shows but how he glories m his cunning , 
And, perhaps, done more to advance his wit. 

That only he has over-reach’d the law, 

Than to express affection to his father, 

Duke. If a contempt can be so neatly earned, 

It gives me cause of wonder. 

Cleanthcs 

Cle. My loved lord — 

Duke. Not moved a whit. 

Constant to lightning still ^ 'Tis strange to meet 
you 

Upon a ground so unfrequented, sir : 

This docs not fit your passion, you Vc for mirth, 
Or I mistake you much. 

Cle. But finding it 

Grow to a noted imperfection in me, 
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For any thing too much is vicious, 

I come to these disconsolate walks of purpose, 

Only to dull and take away the edge on 
I ever had a greater aeal to sadness, 

A natural propension, I confess, ray lord, 

Before that cheerful accident fell out — 

If I may call a father's funeral cheerful 
Without wrong done to duty or my love, 

DuJtr, It seems then, you rake pleasure m these walks, 
sir. 

6Vr. Contemplative content I do, my lord ; 

They bring into my mind oft meditations 
So sweetly precious, that in the parting 
I find a shower of grace upon my cheeks, 

They take their leave so feelingly. 

Dukf So, sir * 

Cle, Which IS a kind of grave delight, my lord. 

DuJtr» And I *vc small cause, Clcanthes, to afford 
) ou 

The least delight that has a name, 

C/r My lord ? 

Duif* In )our excess of joy you have express’d 
Your rancour and contempt against my law 
Your smiles deserve fining ; you have profess’d 
Derision openly, e’en to my face, 

Which might be death, a little more incensed. 

You do not come for any freedom here, 

But for a project ot your own — 

But all that ’s known to be contentful to thee, 
Shall in the use prove deadly. Your life ’s mine, 
If ever thy presumption do but lead you 

Into these walks again ay, or that woman ; 

I ’ll have them watch’d o’ purpose. 

15 / C&urt, Now, now, his colour ebbs and flows. 

Ccurt, Mark hers too. 
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Speak somewhat, good sir, or we ’re lost for ever* 

[Apart tc Cleanthes. 

Cie, Oh, yon did wondrous ill to call me again. 
There are not words to help us j if I entreat, 

*Tis found, that will betray us worse than sil^cej 
Prythee, let Heaven alone, and let say nothing. 

[Apart to Hippouta. 

1st Court, You have struck them dumb, my lord. 

2nd Court, Look how guilt looks ^ 

Cle, He IS safe still, is he not ? 1 

Htp, Oh, you do ill to doubt it. > 

Cle, Thou art all goodness, J 
2nd Court. Now does your grace believe ^ 

Duie. IS too apparent. 

Search, make a speedy search ; for the imposture 
Cannot be far off, by the fear it sends. 

C/e. Ha ^ 

2nd Court. Has the lapwing’s cunning, I’m afraid, my 
Lord, 

That cries most when she is fanhest from the nest. 
Cle. Oh, we are betrayed. 

[There is an exquisiceness of moral sensibiUt), making one to 
gush out tears of delight, and a poetical strangeness in all the 
improbable ctrcunutances of this wild pUy, which are unlike 
anything in the dramas which Massinger wrote alone The 
pathos IS of a subtler edge Middleton and Rowley, who assisted 
in this play, had both of them hner geniuses than their associate ] 
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A FAIR QUARREL, A COMEDY: 

By Thomas Middleton and Wiluam Rowley. 


CafTAJM AocRi m a dupuU Vfdk a Ccloiul kufrttndy r^nvti jfra 
Ctimd th» apptlUUum of Son of a IVkort A challenge if grwn 
mc£e&Ud, hia th* Cafttam^ bfore ho goes to the feld^ u •wtUtstg 
tmjirmii of ku wutker^f kmestr from her om hpt Ladt Acsk, 
fmstsamd iy her sosif to prevent a dstel, falsely slaesdere hereof f nneka 
The CaftasMy thenkis^ that he hoe a cossety r fuses to fgkt , hmt 
reproaeked hy the (^nd %ptth conoardicey he esteems that he has m 
Mufuseat (Muse for a quarrely t/t the vtsuhealts^ of hu humour from 
eupersmm , and dratosy astd disarms hu opponent 


Lady. Captain, her son* 

Lady* Where left you your dear friend the colonel ? 
Capt* Oh, the dear colonel, I should meet him soon. 
Lady. Oh, fiiil him not then, he *s a gentleman 
The fame and reputation of your time 
Is much engaged to. 

Capt. Yes, and you knew all, mother. 

Lady. I thought I ’d known so much of his fiiir 
goodness. 

More could not have been lookM for. 

Capt. O yes, yes, madam. 

And this his last exceeded all the rest. 

Lady. For gratitude’s sake, let me know this, I prithee. 
Capt. Then thus, and I desire your censure freely, 
Whether it appear’d not a strange noble kindness 
in him. 

Lady. Trust me, I long to hear ’t. 

Capt. You know he ’s hasty. 

That by the way. 

Lady. So are the b^t conditions, 

Your father was the like. 

CaM. I begin now 

To doubt me more, why am not I so too then ? 
Blood follows blood through forty generations, 
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And I Vc a slow-pac*d wrath, a shrewd dilemma. — 

\Ande, 

Lady, Well, as you were saying, sir. 

Capt, Marry, thus good madam ; 

There was m company a foul-mouthM villain 

Stay, stay 

Who should I liken him to, that vou have seen f 
He comes so near one that I would not match him 
with, 

Faith, just of the colonePs pitch, he *s ne’er the 
worse man ; 

Usurers have been compared to magistrates, 
Extortioners to lawyers, and the like, 

But they all prove ne’er the worse men for that. 
Lady, That *s bad enough, they need not. 

Capt, This rude fellow, 

A shame to all humanity or manners. 

Breathes from the rottenness of his gall and malice. 
The foulest stain that ever man’s fame blemish’d, 
Part of which fell upon your honour, madam, 
Which heighten’d my affliction 
Lady, Mine ? my honour, sir ? 

Capt, The colonel soon enrag’d (as he ’s all touchwood) 
Takes fire before me, makes the quarrel his. 
Appoints the field ; my wrath could not be heard, 
His was so high pitch’d, so gloriously mounted. 
Now what ’s the friendly fear that fights within me, 
Should his brave noble fury undertake 
A cause that were unjust in our defence, 

And so to lose him everlastingly, 

In that dark depth where all bad quarrels sink. 
Never to rise again, what pity ’t were, 

First to die here, and never to die there ^ 

Lady. Why, what ’s the quarrel, speak, sir, that should 
raise 

Such fearful doubt, my honour bearing part on ’t ? 
The words, whate’ei they were 
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Capt* Son ^ m whore* 

Lady. Thou licst : 

And were my love ten thousand times more to thee. 
Which is as much now, as e*cr mother's was, 

So thou shouldst feel my anger. Dost thou call 
That quarrel doubtful ? where are all my merits ^ 

[Strikes him* 

Not one stand up to tell this man his error \ 

Thou mighcst as well bring the Sun’s truth in 
question. 

As thy birth, or m) honour 
Capt. Now blessing crown you for ’t, 

It IS the joyfull’st blow that e’er flesh felt. 

Lady. Nay stay, stay sir, thou art not left so soon ; 
This IS no question to be slighted of, 

And at your pleasure closed up fair again. 

As though you ’d never touched it, no, honour 
doub^ted, 

Is honour deeply wounded, and it rages 
More than a common smart, being of thv making. 
For thee to fear my truth, it kills my comfort. 
Where should fame seek for her reward, when he 
That IS her own by the great tie of blood. 

Is farthest off m bounty * O poor goodness ^ 

That only pay’st tlivself with thy own works, 

For nothing else looks towards thee. Tell me, pray. 
Which of my loving cares dost thou requite 
With this vile thought^ which of my prayers or 
wishes ^ 

Many thou owest me for. This seven year hast 
thou known me 

A widow, only married to my vow ; 

That ’s no small witness of my feith and love 
To him that m life was thy honoured father, 

And live I now to know that good mistrusted ? 
Capt. No, ’t shall appear that my belief is cheerful j 
For never was a mother’s reputation 
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Noblicr defended j ’tis my joy and pride 
I have a firm to b^tow upon it. 

Lady. What *s that you said, sir ? 

CapU TTwerc too bold and soon yet 
To crave forgiveness of you. I will earn it first. 
Dead or alive I know I shall enjoy it. 

Lady. What ’s all this, sir ? 

Capi. My joy ’s beyond expression : 

I do but think how wretched I had been, 

Were this another’s quarrel, and not mine. 

Lady. Why, is it your’s ? 

Capt. Mine ^ think me not so miserable, 

Not to be mine : then were I worse than abject, 
More to be loathed than vileness, or sin’s dunghill: 
Nor did I fear your goodness, fiuthful madam, 

But came with greedy joy to be confirm’d in *t, 

To give the nobler onset : then shines valour, 

And admiration from her fix’d sphere draws, 

When It comes burnish’d with a righteous cause, 
Without which I ’m ten fathoms under coward, 
That now am ten degrees above a man, 

Which 1$ but one of virtue’s easiest wonders. 

Lady. But pray stay ; all this while I understood you, 
The colonel was the man. 

Capt. Yes, he ’s the man, 

The man of injury, reproach, and slander. 

Which I must turn into his soul again. 

Lady. The colonel do ’t ! that ’s strange. 

Capt. The villain did it : 

That *s not so strange ; — your blessing, and your 
leave — 

Lady. Come, come, you shall not go. 

Capt. Not go ? were death 

Sent now to summon me to my eternity, 

I ’d put him off an hour : why, the whole world 
Has not chains strong enough to bind me from ’t : 
The strongest is my reverence to you, 
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Which if you force upon me in this case, 

I must be forced to break it. 

Lady. Stay, I say. 

Capt. In anything command me but in this, madam. 
Lady. Xas 1 I shadl lose him. You ’ll hear me first ? 
Capt. At mv return I will. 

Lady. You *11 never hear me more then. 

Capt How ? 

Lady, Come back, I say * 

You may well think there ’s cause I call so often. 
Capt. Ha, cause ^ what cause ^ 

Lady. So much, rou must not go. 

Capt, Must not * why ? 

Lady. I know a reason for ’t, 

Which I could wish you M yield to, and not know : 
If not, It must come forth. Faith, do not know, 
And yet obey my will. 

Capt. Why, I desire 

To know no other than the cause I have, 

Nor should you wish it, if you take your injuiy , 
For one more great, I know the world includes 
not. 

Lady. Yes, one that makes this nothing, — yet be 
ruled, 

And if you understand not, seek no farther. 

Capt I must, for this is nothing. 

Lady. Then take all, 

And if amoi^t it you receive that secret 
That will offend you, though you condemn me, 
Yet blame yourself a little, for perhaps 
I would have made my reputation sound 
Upon another’s hazard with less pity ; 

But upon yours I dare not. 

Capt. How ! 

Lady. I dare not : 

’Twas your own seeking, this. 

Capt. If you mean evilly, 
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I cannot umkmand you, nor for all the riches 
This life has, would L 
Lady, Would you never might ^ 

Capu Why, your goodness, that I joy to fight for. 
Lady, In that you neither right your joy nor me. 
Capt. What an ill orator has virtue here * 

Why, shall I dare to think it a thing possible, 

That you were ever false ? 

Lady, Oh fearfully * 

As much as you come to, 

Capt, O silence, cover me j 

I ’ve felt a deadlier wound than man can give me. 
False? 

Lady. I was betray’d to a most sinful hour 
By a corrupted soul I put m trust once, 

A kinswoman. 

Capt. Where is she ? let me pay her. 

Lady. Oh * dead long since. 

Capt. Nay then, she has all her wages. 

False ? do not say ’t, for honour’s goodness do not , 
You never could be so . he I call’d father 
Deserved you at your best, when youth and merit 
Could boast at highest m you, you ’d no grace 
Or virtue that he match’d not, no delight 
That you invented, but he sent it crown’d 
To your full wishing soul. 

Lady. That heaps my guiltiness. 

Capt. Oh, were you so unhappy to be false, 

Both to yourself and me, but to me chiefly * 

What a day’s hope is here lost, and with it 
The joys of a just cause ' Had you but thought 
On such a noble quarrel, you ’d nave died 
Ere you ’d have yielded, for the sin’s hate first, 
Next for the shame of this hour’s cowardice : 

Curst be the heat that lost me such a cause, 

A work that I was made for. Quench, my spirit, 
And out with honour’s flaming lights within thee ; 
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Be dark and dead to all respects of manhood, 

I never shall have use of valour more. 

Put off your vow for shame, whyshould you hoard 
up 

Such justice for a barren widowhood, 

That was so injurious to the /kith of wedlock. 

I should be dead, for all my lifers work *s ended, 

^ I dare not fight a stroke now, nor engage 

[Exit Lady, 

The noble resolution of my friends ; 

Enter two Friends of Captain Ager^s. 

That were more vile. They Vc here, kill me, my 
shame, 

I am not for the fellowship of honour. 

1 Friend. Captain, fie, come sir, wc Vc been seeking 

for you 

Very late to-day ; this was not wont to be. 

Your enemy ’s in the field. 

Capt. Truth enters cheerfully. 

2 Friend. Good faith, sir, you \t a royal quarrel on ’t, 
Capt. Yes, in some other country, Spain or Italy, 

It would be held so. 

1 Friend. How 1 and is *t not here so i 
Capt. *Tis not so contumeliously received 
In these parts, and you mark it. 

I Friend. Not in these ? 

Why prithee what is more, or can be ? 

Capt. Yes, 

That ordinary commotioner the lie 
Is father of most quarrels in this climate, 

And held here capital, and you go to that, 
a Friend, But sir, I hope you will not go to that, 

Or change your own for it ; son $f*a whore ! 

Why there *s the lie down to posterity ; 

The lie to birth, the lie to honesty. 

Why would you cozen yourself so, and beguile 
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So brave a cause, nianbood's best master'-piece i 
Do you ever hope for one so brave again ? 

Capt. Consider then the man, [the] colonel, 

Exactly worthy, absolutely noble. 

However spleen and rage abuses him : 

And ^tis not well nor manly to pursue 
A man’s infirmity. 
l Friends O miracle ^ 

So hopeful, valiant and complete a captain, 
Possess’d with a tame devil : come out, thou 
spoilest 

The most improved young soldier of seven 
kingdoms. 

Made captain at nineteen ; which was deserved 
The year before, but honour comes behind still : 
Come out, I say, this was not wont to be ; 

That spint ne’er stood in need of provocation. 

Nor shall it now. Away, sir. 

Capt, Urge me not. 

I Friend, By manhood’s reverend honour but we 
must. 

Capt, I will not fight a stroke. 

I Friend, O blasphemy 
To sacred valour ! 

Capt, Lead me where you list. 

I Friend, Pardon this traitorous slumber, clogg’d with 
evils 

Give captains rather wives than such tame devils. 

Thi I $tld 

Enter Captain Acer, with hts txoo Friends. 

Capt, Well, your wills now. 

I Friend, Our wills ? our loves, our duties 
To honour’d fortitude ; what wills have wc 
But our desires to nobleness and merit, 

Valour’s advancement, and the sacred rectitude 
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Due to a valorous cause ^ 

Capt. Oh, that ’s not mine. 

2 Priend. War has his court of justice, that ’s the field, 
Where all cases of manhood arc determined, 

And your case is no mean one. 

True, then ’twcre virtuous : 

But mine is in extremes, foul and unjust. 

Well, now ye Ve got me hither, ye are as far 
To seek in your desire, as at first minute . 

For by the strength and honour of a vow, 

I will not lift a nngcr m this quarrel. 

I Friend. How ! not in this ? be not so rash a sinner. 
Why, sir, do you ever hope to fight again then ? 
Take he^ on ^t, you must never look for that. 
Whv, the universal stock of the world’s injury 
Will be too poor to find a quarrel for you. 

Give up your right and title to desert, sir, 

If you fell virtue here, she needs you not 
Ally our time after : let her take this wrong, 

And never presume then to serve her more : 

Bid farewell to the integrity of arms, 

And let that honourable name of soldier 
Fall from you like a shiver’d wreath of laurel, 

By thunder struck from a desertless forehead 
That wears another’s right by usurpation. 

Good captain, do not wilfully cast away 
At one hour all the fame your life has won • 

This 1 $ your native scat, here you would seek 
Most to preserve it ; or if you will dote 
So much on life, poor life, which in respect 
Of life m honour is but death and darkness, 

That you will prove neglectful of yourself, 

(Which is to me too fearful to imag:ine,) 

Yet for that virtuous lady’s cause, your mother, 
Her reputation, dear to nobleness, 

As grace to penitence, whose fair memory 
E’en crowns fame in your issue, for that blessedness, 
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Give not this ill place, but in spite of hell 
And all her base fears, be exacdf valiant. 

Capt» Oh-— 0—0 ! 

2 Friend. Why, well said, there fiur hope in that \ 
Another such a one. 

Capt. Came they in thousands, 

HTis all against you. 

I Friend. Then poor friendless merit, 

Heaven be go<^ to thee I thy professor leaves thee. 

Enter Colonel and hts two Frtendu 

He *s come ; do you but draw, we ’ll fight it for 
you. 

Capt. 1 know too much to ^ant that. 

I Friend. O dead manhood * 

Had ever such a cause so faint a servant ? 

Shame brand me if I do not suffer for him. 

Col, I ’ve heard, sir, you *ve been guilty of much 
boasting 

For your brave eariincss at such a meeting ; 

You ’ve lost the glory of that way this morning: 

I was the first to^y. 

Capt, So were you ever 
In my respect, sir. 
l Friend. O most base praeludium ! 

Capt. I never thought on victory our mistress 
With greater reverence than I have your worth, 
Nor ever loved her better. 

Success in you has been my absolute joy, 

And when I have wish’d content I have wish’d 
your friendship. 

Col. I came not hither, sir, for an encomium. 

I came provided 

For storms anfi tempests, and the foulest season 
That ever rage let forth, or blew in wildness, 

From the incensed prison of man’s blood. 

Capt. ’Tis otherwise with me, I come with mildness, 
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Peace, constant amity, and calm forgiveness, 

The weather of a Chri^an and a fncnd. 

I Friend, Give me a valiant Turk, thou^ not worth 
tenpence. 

Caft. Yet sir, the world will judge the injury mine, 
Insufferably mme, mine beyond injury. 

Thousands have made a less wrong reach to bell. 
Ay, and rejoiced m his most endless vengeance, 

^ miserable triumph, though a just one). 

But when I call to memory our long fnendship, 
Methmks it cannot be too great a wrong 
That then I rihould not pardon. Why should 
man 

For a poor hasty syllabic or two, 

(And vented only in forgetful fury) 

Cham all the hopes and riches of his soul 
To the revenge of that, die, lost for ever ? 

For he that makes his peace with his Maker 
In anger, anger is his peace eternally : 

He must expect the same return again, 

Whose venture is deceitful. Must he not, sir i 
Col. I see what I must do, fairly put up again ; 

For here *11 be nothing done, I perceive that. 

Capt, What shall be done in such a worthless business 
But to be sorry, and to be forgiven. 

You, sir, to bring repentance, and I pardon. 

CoL I bring repentance, sir? 

Capt. If It be too much 
To say repentance, call it what you please, sir ; 
Choose your own word, I know you ’re sorry for *t, 
And that ’s as good. 

Col. I sorry i By fame’s honour, I am wrong’d : 

Do yon seek for peace and draw the quarrel larger i 
Capt, Then ’tis I ’m sorry that I thdught you so. 

I Frtend. A captain ! I could gnaw his title off. 

Capt^ Nor IS It any misbecoming virtue, sir, 

In the best manliness, to repent a wrong, 
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Which made me bold with you. 

1 Friend. I could cuff his head off. 

2 Friend. Nay, pish. 

CeL So once again take thou thy peaceful rest then ; 

[ To his sword. 

But as I put thee up, I must proclaim 

This captain here, both to his friends and mine. 

That only came to see fair valour righted, 

A base submissive coward ; so I leave him. 

Caps. Oh, Heaven has pitied my excessive patience. 
And sent me a cause : now 1 have a cause : 

A coward I was never, Come you back, sir. 

Col. How ! 

Copt. You left a coward here ? 

Col. Yes sir, with you. 

Caps. *Tis such ba^ metal, sir, ’twill not be taken, 

It must home again with you. 

2 Friend. Should this be true now 

1 Friend. Impossible ! coward do more than bastard ? 
Col. I prithee mock me not, take heed you do not. 

For if I draw once more I shall grow terrible, 

And rage will force me do what will grieve honour. 
Capt. Ha, ha, ha. 

Col. He smiles, dare it be he ? what think you, 
gentlemen ? 

Your judgments ; shall I not be cozen’d in him f 
This cannot be the man ; why he was bookish, 
Made an invective lately against fighting, 

A thing m truth that moved a little with me, 

Put up a fouler contumely far 
Than thousand cowards came to, and grew thankful. 
Caps. Blessed remembrance in time of need : 

I ’d lost my honour else. 

2 Friend. Do ydu note his joy ? 

Caps. I never felt a more severe necessity : 

Then came thy excellent pity. Not yet ready ? 
Have you such confidence in my just manhood 
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That you dare so long trust me^ and yet tempt me 
Beyond the toleration of man’s virtue ? 

Why, would you be more cruel than your injury ? 
Do you first take pride to wrong me, and then 
think me 

Not worth jrour fury ? do not use me so : 

I shall deceive you, then : sir, either draw. 

And that not slightingly, but with the care 
Of your best preservation, with that watchfulness 
As you ’ll defend yourself from circular fire. 

Your sin’s rage, or her lord (this will require it) 

Or you ’ll be too soon lost : for I ’ve an anger, 

Has gather’d mighty strength against you ; mighty, 
Yet you shall find it honest to the last, 

Noble and fain 

Co/. I ’ll venture ’t once again. 

And if ’t be but as true, as it is wondrous, 

I shall have that I come for. Your leave, gentle- 
men. [ They fight. 

Friend. If he should do ’t indeed, and deceive us all 
now 

Stay, by this hand he ofiers ; fights i* faith j 
Fights . by this light, he fights, sir. 

2 Friend. So methin^ sir. 

1 Friend. An absolute punto, ha ? 

2 Friend. ’Twas a passado, sir, 

1 Friend. Why, let it pass, and ’twas, I ’m sure 'twas 

somewhat. 

What 's that now ? 

2 Friend. That ’s a punto. 

1 Friend. O, go to then, 

I knew ’twas not far off : What a world ’s this ! 

Is coward a more stirring meat than bastard i 

ho * I honour thee : * 

'Tis right and fiur, and he that breathes agamst it, 
He breathes against the Justice of a man, 

And man to cut him ofif, 'tis no injustice. 
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Thanks, thanks, for this most unexpected nobleness. 

[ Tht CaUrul is i^surtsud. 
Capt. Truth never fails her servant sir, nor leaves him 
With the day’s shame upon him, 

1 Friend. Thou *st redeem’d 
Thy worth to the same height *twas first esteem’d. 

[The iofjptd lerellfor morality Co which the modem fCa» If 
down would not admit of toch admirable paaiiona ai tnete 
scene* are 6 Ued with, A puritanical obtnaeDeas of eentlmentt a 
stupid Infantile ^oodneM, if creeping among ut, instead of the 
rigorous passions, and rirtoes clad In flesh and blood, with which 
the old dramatists present us Those noble and liberal casuists 
could discern in the difterencee, the quarrels, the animoalCies of 
man, a beautv and truth of moral feeling, no Vest than In the 
iteracedy inculcated duties of forgirenest and atonement With 
us all 18 hypocritical meekness, A reconeilktion scene (let the 
occasion be never so absurd or unnatural) is always sure of 
applause Our audiences come to the theatre to he complimented 
on their goodne»t They compare notes with the amiable 
characters in the play, and hod a wonderful similarity of dis* 
position between them. We have a commou stock of dramatic 
morality out of which a writer may be supplied without the 
trouble of copying it from originals within his own breast To 
know tht boundaries of honour, to be judiciously valiant, to haw 
a temperance which shall beget a smoothness in the angry 
swellings of youth, to esteem life as nothing when the sacred 
reputation of a parent is to be defended, yet to shake and 
tremble under a pious cowardice when that ark of an hones' 
confidence is found to be frail and tottering, to feel the true 
blows of a real disgrace blunting that sword which the imaginary 
strokes of a supposed false imputation had put so keen an edge 
upon but lately , to do, or to imagine this done in a feigned 
story, asks something more of a moral sense, somewhat a greater 
delicacy of perception in questions of right and wrong, than 
goes to the writing of two or three hackneyed sentences about 
the laws of honour as opposed to the laws of the land, or a 
common>place against duelling Yet such things would stand a 
vrriter nowadays in far better stead than Captain Ager and his 
conscientious honour , and he would be considered as a far better 
teacher of morality than old Rowley or Middleton if they were 
living J 
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ALL’S LOST BY LUST, A TRAGEDY: 

Br WiujAM Rowur. 

RoDEmiGO king «/ S^h iaktt ik* •fforfmaiy tf tit dtugJUer 

JutOANVt, vfitU ikttt tU gimfrml u Jigiung hu iattiu ttgmmti iki Mmrt^ 
JacXHTA stfh her fatktr tm tie at tie moment ^ vdetaey. 

JUHAHUS, ServanU 

Serv. Sir, here ’s a woman (forcM by some tide of 
sorrow) 

With tears entreats your pity, and to sec you, 

Ju/. If any soldier has done violence to her, 

Beyond our military discipline, 

D^th shall divide him from u$ : fetch her iiu 
I have myself a daughter, on whose fiicc 
But thinking, I must ne^s be pitiful ; 

And when I have told my conquest to my king. 
My poor girl then shall know, how for her sake 
I did one pious act. 

Servant returns with JacINTa veiled^ 

Is this the creature ? 

Serv. Yes, my lord, and a sad one. 

Jul Leave us. A sad one ! 

The downcast look calls up compassion in me, 

A corse going to the grave looks not more deadly. 
Why kneefst thouf art thou wrong’d by any 
soldier \ 

Rise, for this honour is not due to me. 

Hast not a tongue to read thy sorrows out ? 

This book I understand not. 

Joan. O my dear father ! 

JuL Thy father I who has wrong’d him f 
Jactn, A gicat commander. , 

JuL Under me ? 

Jacin» Above you. 

JuL Above me ! who ’s above a general ? 
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None but the general of all annie^ 

And that ’s the king, king Roderick: he 's all 
goodness, 

He cannot wroM thy bther. 

Jactn* What was Tarquin ? 

JuL A king, and yet a ravisher* 

Jacin, Such a sin 

Was m those days a monster j now ’tis common. 
Jul. Prithee be plain. 

Jacin, Have not you, sir, a daughter \ 

JuL If I have not, I am the wrctchcd’st man 
That this day lives ; for all the wealth I have 
Lives in that child. 

Jacin. O for your daughter’s sake then hear my woes. 
Jui Rise then, and speak them. 

Jactn. No, let me kneel still ; 

Such a semblance of a daughter’s duty 
Will make you mindful of a father’s love : 

For such my injuncs must exact from you, 

As you would for your own. 

JuL And so th^ do. 

For whilst I sec thee kneeling, I think of my 
Jacinta. 

Jaan. ^y your Jacinta then, chaste as the rose, 
Coming on sweetly in the spnnging bud, 

And ne’er felt heat, to spread the summer sweet, 
But to increase and multiply it more. 

Did to Itself keep m its own perfume ; 

Say that some rapine hand had pluck’d the bloom, ^ 
Jacinta, like that flower, and ravish’d her, 

Defiling her white lawn of chastity 

With ugly blacks of lust, what would you do ? 

JuL O ’tis too hard a question to resolve, 

Without a solemn council held within 
Of man’s best understanding faculties : 


1 »i Crept thsf fair rote,” Ac — Otway. 
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There miist be love, and fiitherhood, and grief, 
And rage, and manv passions, and they must all 
Beget a thing caird vengeance ; but ^ey must sit 
upon *t. 

Jacm. Say this were done by him that earned 
The fairest seeming face of friendship to yourself* 
/»/• We should fall out. 

Jactn. Would you in such a case respect degrees ? 

JuL I know not that. 

Jactn* Say he were noble. 

JuL Impossible, the act ’s ignoble ; the bee can breed 
No poison^ though it suck the juice of hemlock. 
Jaein, Say a king should do ’t ? were th’ act less done 
By the greater power ? docs majesty 
Extenuate a crime ? 

/«/. Augment it rather. 

Jactn* Say then that Roderick, your king and master, 
To quit the honours you arc bringing home. 

Had ravishM your Jacinta. 

Ju/* Who has sent 

A fury in this fouI-fair shape to vex me ? 

I have seen that face methinks, yet know it not : 
How darcst thou speak this treason ’gainst my king ? 
Durst any man i’ th’ world bring me this he ^ 

By this, he had been in hell : Rc^enck a Tarquin * 
Jactn* Yes, and thy daughter (had she done her pan) 
Should the second Lucrece : view me well, 

I am Jacinta. 

Ju/. Ha » 

Jactn* The king my ravisher. 

Ju/. The king thy ravisher * Oh, unkingly sound ! 
He dares not sure, yet in thy sullied eyes 
I read a tragic story* 

Antonio, AtONZO, and ether Officers, enter. 

Ju/* O noble friends, 

Our wars are ended, are they not \ 
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AIL They* arc, sir, 

JuL But Spam has now begun a civil war, 

And to confound me only* See you my daughter ? 
She soimds the trumpet which draws forth my sword 
To be revenged* 

Alon. On whom ? speak loud your wrongs, 

Digest your choler into temperance ; 

Give your considerate thoughts the upper hand 
In your hot passions, 'twill assuage the swelling 
Of your big heart ; if you have injunes done you. 
Revenge them, and we second you. 

Jacin. Father, dear father. 

JuL Datighter, dear daughter. 

Jactn. Why do you kneel to me, sir ? 

JuL To ask thee pardon that I did beget thee. 

I brought to a shame stains all the way 
’Twixt earth and Acheron : not all the clouds 
(The skies' large canopy) could they drown the seas 
With a perpetual inundation, 

Can wash it ever out leave me, I pray. 

\^Falh down. 

Alon, His fighting passions will be o’er anon. 

And all will be at peace. 

Ant. Best in my judgment 

We wake him with the sight of his won honours. 
Call up the army, and let them present 
His prisoners to him, such a sight as that 
Will brook no sorrow near it. 

JuL 'Twas a good doctor that prescrib'd that physic. 
I '11 be your patient, sir ; show me my soldiers, 
And my new honours won ; I will truly weigh 
them 

With my full griefs, they may perhaps o'ercomc. 
Akn. Why, now there 's hope of his recovcr}^ 

Jul. jaemta welcome, thou art my child still, 

No forced stain of lust can alienate 
Our consanguinity. 
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Jacin. Dear ihther, 

Recollect your noble spirits, conquer grief, 

The manly way ; you have brave foes subdued. 
Then let no female passions thus o’erwhelm you. 
Jul. Mistake me not, my child, I am not mad. 

Nor must be idle ; for it were more ht, 

(If I could purchase more) I had more wtt, 

To help in these designs ; 1 am grown old. 

Yet I have found more strength withm this arm 
Than without proof I durst have boasted on. 
Roderick, thou bng of monsters, couldst thou do 
this, 

And for thy lust confine me from the court ? 
There ’s reason in thy shame, thou shouldst not 
see me. 

Ha ^ they come, Jacmta, they come, hark, hark, 
Now thou shalt sec what cause I have given my 
king, 

Vanquished Moores address to the Suk^ 

Descend thy sphere, thou burning deit)% 

Haste from our shame, go blushing to thy bed ; 
Thy sons ^ we are, thou everlasting ball, 

Yet never sham’d these our impressive brows 
Till now; we that arc stamp’d with thmeown seal. 
Which the whole ocean cannot wash awav, 

Shall those cold ague checks that nature moulds 
Within her winter shop, those smooth white skins, 
That with a pU) hand she paints the limbs, 

Make us recoil ^ 


Mans Heart. 

I would fain know 

What kind of thing a man’s heart 

were )ou never 


^ ** Children of the Sun — Zanga tn the Revtnge 
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At Barber Surgeons’ Hall to see a dissection i 
I ’ll report it to you : ’tis a thing framed 
With divers corners, and into every corner 
A man may entertain a friend : (tnere came 
The proverb, A man may love one well, and yet 

Retain a friend m a comer.) 

tush, ’tis not 

The real heart, but the unseen faculties. 

Those I ’ll decipher unto you, for surely 

The most part are but ciphers. The heart indeed 
For the most jmt doth keep a better guest 
Than himself m him, that is, the soul : now the 
soul 

Being a tree, there are divers branches spreading 
out of It, 

As loving-affection, suffering-sorrows, and the like j 
Then, sir, these affections or sorrows being but 
branches, 

Arc sometimes lopp’d off, or of themselves wither, 
And new shoot m their rooms j as for example. 
Your friend dies, there appears sorrow, but it 
quickly 

Withers, then is that branch gone. Again, you 
love a friend, 

There affection springs forth ; at last you distaste, 
Then that branch withers again, and another buds 
In hi8 room. 
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A NEW WONDER: A WOMAN NEVER 
VEXT. A COMEDY: 

Br THE SAME AuTHOK. 

7Tk4 tVcman mtver statu her Cate to a Dtvtne, 

Widow. Doctor. 

Doct. You sent for me, gentlewoman ? 

IVid. Sir, I did, and to end : 

I have some scruples in my conscience ; 

Some doubtful problems which I cannot answer 
Nor reconcile ; I M have you make them plain. 
DtKt. This IS my duty , prav speak your mind. 

IVid, And as I speak, I must remember Heaven 
That gave those blessings which I must relate : 

Sir, you now behold a wondrous woman ; 

You only wonder at the epithet , 

I can approve it good : guess at mine age. 

DqcL At the half way ’twixt thirty and forty. 

If^td. *T was not much amiss ; yet nearest to the last. 
How think you then, is not this a wonder, 

That a woman lives full seven and thirty years, 
Maid to a wife, and wife unto a widow, 

Now widow’d, and mine own, yet all this while, 
From the cxtremest verge of my remembrance, 
Even from my weaning hour unto this minute, 

Did never taste what was calamity ? 

I know not yet what grief is, yet have sought 
A hundred ways for its acquaintance , with me 
Prosperity hath kept so close a watch, 

That even those things that I have meant a cross, 
Have that way turn’d a blessing. 4s it not strange ? 
Doct. Unparallcl’d , this gift is singular. 

And to you alone belonging : you arc the moon. 
For there ’s but one, all women else arc stars, 
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For there arc none of like condition. 

Full oft and many have I heard complain 
Of discontents, thwarts, and adversities ; 

But a second to yourself I never knew, 

To groan under the superflux of blessings, 

To have ever been alien unto sorrow j 
No trip of fate ? sure it is wonderful, 

IVid. Ay, sir, *tis wonderful j but is it well ? 

For it is now my chief affliction, 

I have heard you say, that the child of heaven 
Shall suffer many tribulations ; 

Nay, kings and princes share them with their 
subjects : 

Then I that know not any chastisement. 

How may I know my part of childhood ? 

Doci. *Tis a good doubt ; but make it not extreme. 
*T IS some affliction, that you arc afflicted 
For want of affliction ; cherish that : 

Yet wrest it not to misconstruction ; 

For all your blessings are free gifts from Heaven, 
Health, wealth, and peace , nor can they turn into 
Curses, but by abuse. Pray let me question you : 
You lost a husband, was it no grief to you i 
It was, but very small * no sooner I 
Had given it entertainment as a sorrow. 

But straight it turn’d unto my treble joy • 

A comfortable revelation prompts me then, 

That husband whom in life I held so dear. 

Had chang’d a frailty to unchanging joys ; 
Methought I saw him stellificd in heaven, 

And singing hallelujahs ’mongst a quire 
Of white sainted souls : then again it spake, 

And said . it was a sin for me to grieve 
At his best gflod, that I esteemed best : 

And this the slender shadow of a grief 
Vanish’d again. 

Doct. All this was happy, nor can you wrest it 
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From a heavenly blessing. Do not appoint 
The rod ; leave still the stroke unto the 
Magistrate the time is not past, but 
You may fiscl enough, — 

Wid* One taste more I had, although but little, 

Yet I would aggravate to make the most on ’t : 
Thus *twas : the other day it was my hap^ 

In crossing of the Thames, 

To drop that wedlock nng from off my finger, 
That once conjoined me and mv dead husband ; 

It sunk j I prized it dear ; the dearer, ’cause it kept 
Still in mine eye the memory of my loss ; 

Yet I griev’d the loss, and did joy withal 
That I had found a gnef , and this is all 
The sorrow I can boast of. 

Dxt. This IS but small. 

U id. Nay, sure I am of this opiniwi. 

That had I suffer'd a draught to be made for it, 
The bottom would have sent it up again, 

I am so wondrously fortunate. 


FosTtAf a walthf mtrrcMsn.tf hat a hnttker^ Sttpkcw, xvksm 

RoBCHT, /on U Po^Tt&i «ui e/ ^ruan xtuth same cf kis /mher*i 

mcfietf enimsttd to htm far /ii/, hu father turns A/m out of Joon and 
dtstnhersii km Afeantsms hy u reverse of /arhuie, STEJhat** he~omes ruA, 
and Forrm ktf Usas m trade u tkrmon mut the some frtsm {^Liud^ate^from 
Vi huh ku krotker hud keen relieved STUtUZS adapts kss nepkaviSy oa ike 
.ondttion that he tkail not atttit or i^« near ku father hutfhal ptHy prevasls 
aheroe the tosuuieratsom. either ^ ku un le^s dispieasurt or aj ku feuLer*i Late 
UHkmdam* , ^od he tfutls ku futhr tn prum 

Foster. Robert. 

¥o% O torment to my soul ! what mak’st thou here ? 
Cannot the picture of my misery. 

Be drawn, and hung out to the eyes of men, 

But thou must come to scorn an<blaugh at it ? 

Rob. Dear sir, I ceme to thrust my back under your 
load. 

To make the burthen lighter. 
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Ftff. Hence from my sight, dissembling villain $ go, 
Thine uncle sends defiance to my woe, 

And thou must bring it : hence, thou basilisk, 
That kiirst me with thine eyes. Nay, never kneel 
These scornful mocks more than my woes I feel. 

Roh, Alas ! I mock ye not, but come in love 
And natural duty, sir, to beg your blessing $ 

And for mine uncle 

Fos, Him and thee I curse ; 

I *11 starve ere I cat bread from his purse. 

Or from thy hand. Out, villain, tell that cur. 
Thy barking uncle, that I lie not here 
Upon my bed of not, as he did. 

Cover’d with all the vtllanies which man 
Had ever woven , tell him I lie not so. 

It was the hand of Heaven struck me thus low. 
And I do thank it. Get thee gone, I say, 

Or I shall curse thee, strike thee , prithee away ; 
Or if thou ’It laugh thy fill at my poor state, 
Then stay, and listen to the prison grate. 

And hear thy fiither, an old wretched man, 

That yesterday had thousands, beg and cry 
To get a penny • oh, my misery ! 

Roh, Dear sir, for pity hear me. 

/Vf. Upon my curse I charge no nearer come j 
I *11 be no father to so vile a son. 

RoL O my abortive fate * 

Why for my good am I thus paid with hate ? 
From this sad place of Ludgate here I freed 
An uncle, and I lost a father for it ; 

Now is my father here, whom if I succour, 

I then must lose my uncle’s love and favour. 

My father once being rich, and uncle poor, 

I him relieving was thrust forth of doors ; 

BaiHed, revil’d, and disinherited. 

Now mine own father here must beg for brea 1, 
Mine uncle being rich, and yet, if 1 
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Feed him, myself must beg. Oh niiseiT, 

How bitter is thy taste ' yet I will drinlc 
Thy strongest poison ; fret what mischief can, 

I ’ll feed my father ; though, like the pelican, 

I peck mine own breast for him. 

Hu Father altars ahm>e at ike Grate^ a Bex kaxpt^ 

Fos. Bread, bread, one penny to buy a loaf of bread, 
for the tender mercy ^ 

Rob, O me, my shame ^ I know that voice full well ; 
I *11 help thy wants, although thou curse me still. 

He itaaifi tvkere Me tt y$ueet» his Father. 

Foi. Bread, bread , some Christian man send back 
Your charity to a number of poor prisoners j 
One penny for the tender mercy — 

[^Robert puis tn money. 

The hand of Heaven reward you, gentle sir, 

Never may you want, never feel misery ; 

Let blessings m unnumber’d measure gro\^, 

And fall upon your head where’er you go. 

Rob. O happy comfort ! curses to the ground 

First struck me now with blessings I am crown’d.^ 
Fas. Bread, bread, for the tender mercy ; one penny 
for a loaf of bread. 

Rob. I ’ll buy more blessings ; take thou all my store, 
I ’ll keep no com, and sec my father poor. 

Fos* Good angels guard you, sir, mv prayers shall be 
That Heaven may bless you for this chanty. 

Rob. If he knew me, sure he would not say so ; 

Yet I have comfort, if by any means 
I get a blessing from my father’s hands. 

How cheap arc good prayers ! a poor penny buys 
That, by which man up in a minute flics 
And mounts to heaven. 


1 A btesiing itoleo at leajt ms Kmirly ms Jmcob*« warn 
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Entir Stephen. 

0 me, mine uncle sees me ! 

Steph^ Now, sir, what makes you here 

So near the priscMi i 
I was going, sir, 

To buy meat for a poor bird I have, 

That sits so sadly m the cage of late, 

1 think he ’ll die for sorrow. 

Steph, So, sir, 

Your pity will not quit your pains, I fear roc ; 

I shall find that bird, I thinly to be that churlish 
wretch 

Your &ther, that now has taken 
Shelter here in Ludgate. Go to, sir ; urge me not. 
You ’d best, I have given you warning . fawn not 
on him, 

Nor come not near him if you 'U have my love. 
Rok ’Las * sir, that lamb 

Were most unnatural that should hate the dam. 
Steph Lamb me no lambs, sir. 

Rob, Good uncle, ’las ! you know, when you lay 
here, 

I succour’d you, so let me now help him. 

Steph. Yes, as he id me, 

To laugh and triumph at my misery ; 

You freed me with his gold, but ’gainst his will : 
For him I might have rotted, and lam still ; 

So shall he now. 

Rob. Alack the day ! 

Steph. If him thou pity, ’tis thmc own decay. 

Fos. Bread, bread , some charitable man remember 
the poor prisoners ; bread for the tender mercy, 
one pem^, 

Rob. O listen, uncle, that ’s my poor father’s voice. 
^teph. There let him howl. Get you gone, and 
come not near him. 
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Rah. O my soul 1 

What tortures dost thou feel ; earth ne'er dull find 
A son so true, yet forc’d to be unkind. 


Romcrt hu Utiel/t mjumdtmu^ amd agatm wUm hu Father, 

Foster. Wife. Robert. 

Foi. Ha ! what art thou i Cdl for the keeper there, 
And thrust him out of doors, or lock me up. 
ife. O, ’tis your son, sir. 

Fos. I know him not : 

I am no king, unless of scorn and woe. 

Why kneefst thou then ? why dost thou mock me 
so ^ 

Roh O my dear father, hither am I come, 

Not like a threatening storm to increase your wrack. 
For I would take all sorrows from your back. 

To lay them all on my own. 

Fos, Rise, mischief, nse , away, and get thee gone. 
Rob. O, if I be thus hateful to your eye, 

I will depart, and wish I soon may die ; 

Yet let your blesiung, sir, but fall on me. 

Fas My heart still hates thee. 

JVtft. Sweet husband. 

Foi. Get you both gone ; 

That misery takes some rest that dwells alone ; 
Away, thou villain. 

Rob. Heaven can tell. 

Ache but your Anger, I to make it well 
Would cut my hand off. 

Foi. Hang thee, hang thee. 

Husband. 

Fos. Destruction meet thee. Turn the key there, ho. 
Roh. Good sir, I *m gone, I will not s«ay to gneve you. 
Oh, knew you for your woes what pains I feel, 
You would not scorn me so. Sec, sir, to cool 
Your heat of burning sorrow, I have got 
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Two hundred pounds, and glad it is my lot 
To lay it down with reverence at your feet ; 

No comfort in the world to me is sweet, 

Whilst thus you live in moan. 

/i/. Stay. 

R^b. Good truth, sir, I UI have none on *t back, 
Coiild but one penny of it save my life. 

Yet stay, and hear him. Oh unnatural strife 
in a hard fathers bosom ! 

Fos. I see mine error now : oh, can there grow 
A rose upon a bramble ? did there e’er flow 
Poison and health together in one tide ? 

I ’m born a man ; reason may step aside, 

And lead a father's love out of the way : 

Forgive me, my good boy, I went astray ; 

Look, on my Imccs I beg it : not for joy 
Thou bnng’st this golden rubbish, whicn I spurn. 
But glad in this, the heavens mine eyeballs turn. 
And fix them right to look upon that face. 

Where love remains with pity, duty, grace. 

Oh, my dear wronged boy ! 

Rob. Gladness o'crwhelms my heart with joy : I 
cannot speak. 

Crosses of this foolish world 
Did never gricv^c my heart with torments more 
Than it is now grown light 
With joy and comfort of this happy sight. 

[The old pUy writers are distinguished by an honest boldness 
of exhibition , they show every thing without being ashamed 
If a reverse in fortune be the thing to be personified, they fairly 
bring us to the prison-grate and the alms-baskeL A poor man 
on our stage it always a gentleman , he may be known bv a pecu- 
liar neatness of apparel, and by wearing black Our delicacy, In 
fact, forbidi the dramatixing of distress at all. It is never shown 
in its essential prop^ies ; * It appears but as the adjunct to some 


> Guzman de Alfarache, In that good old book <*The Spanish 
Rogue,** has summed up a few ot the properties of poverty 
<*lhat poverty, which is not the daughter of the spirit, U but 
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vittnei «• tomethinf which U to be lelieve^^ from the approbitloii 
of which relief the ipectatori are to derive i certain loothiDg of 
•elf> referred laUifaction We turn tway from the real efeencee 
of thin^ to hunt after their relative ehadowe, moral duties: 
wbereMy If the troth of thing! were fairly represented, the rela* 
tire duties might be tafely trotted to themsrivet, and moral 
philosophy lose the name of a science.] 


the mother of shame and reproach ; it is a disreputation that 
drowns all the other good parts that are in man ; it is a dis> 
position to ail kind of eril , it is man’s mcMt foe , it it a lepr<My 
rail of anguish ; it is a way that leads onto hell , it is a sea 
wherein our patience is overwhelmed our honour is consumcdi 
our lives are ended« and our souls are utterly lost and cast away 
for ever Tlie poor nun is a kind of money that is not current , 
the subject of every Idle housewife's chat; the offsenm of the people; 
the dust of the street, first trampled under foot and then thrown on 
the dunghUi ; in conciustoo, the poor man Is the nch man's ass ; 
he dineth vrlth the last, fereth of the worst, and payeth dearest . 
his sixpence will not go to far as a rich inan*s threepence, his 
opinion is Ignorance, his discretion, foolishness, his suffrage, 
scorn ; his stock upon the common, abused by many and abhorred 
of all If he come in company, he is not heard ; if any chance to 
meet him, they seek to shun him , if he advise, though never to 
wisely, they grudge and murmur at him , if he work miracles , 
they say he it a witch . if virtuous, that begoeth about to deceive , 
his venial sin is a blasphemy , his thought is made treason , bis 
cause, be it never so just, it is not regarded , and, to have his 
wrongs righted, he must appeal to that other life. All men crash 
him , no man favoureth him , there is no man that will relieve 
his wants , no man that will comfort him in hit miseries , nor no 
man that will bear him company, when he is all alone, and 
oppressed wit|i grief None help him , all hinder him , none 
give him, all take from him , he is debtor to none, and yet must 
make payment to alL O, the unfortunate and poor condition of 
him that is poor, to whom even the very hours are sold, which 
the clock icnketh, and pays custom for the sunshine in August I " 
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THE WITCH OF EDMONTON, A TRAGI- 
COMEDY : 

Bt William Rowley, Thomas Deceee, Johh Ford, ftc. 

Mother Sawyer {btfon shi turns Wiuh) alone, 

Saw, And why on me ? why should the envious 
world 

Throw all their scandalous malice upon me i 
’Cause I am poor, deform’d, and ignorant, 

And like a bow buckled and bent together, 

Bv some more strong in mischiefs thum myself, 
Must I for that be made a common sink 
For all the filth and rubbish of men’s tongues 
To fall and run into i Some call me Witch, 

And being ignorant of myself, they go 
About to teach me how to be one : urging 
That my bad tongue (by their bad usage made so) 
Forespeaks their cattle, doth bewitch their corn, 
Themselves, their servants, and their babes at nurse : 
This they enforce upon me ; and in part 
Make me to credit 

Banks, a Farmery enters. 

Banks, Out, out upon thee. Witch, 

Saw, Dost call me Witch i 

Banks, I do, Witch, I do : and worse I would, knew 
I a name more hateful. What makest thou 
upon my ground ? 

Saw, Gather a few rotten sticks to warm me. 

Banks, Down with them when I bid thee, quickly ; 

1 ’ll make thy bones rattle m thy skin else. 

Saw, You won% churl, cut-throat, miser : there they 

^ Thit •oliloqoy anticipatet all that Addiion hat lald in the 
conclusion of the ti7th Spectator 
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be. Would they stuck cross thy threap thy 
bowels, thy imw, thy midriff— 

Banks. Say*st thou me so ? Hag, out of my ^ound. 
Saw. Dost strike me, slave, curmudgeon ? Now thy 
bones aches, thy joints cramps, 

And convulsions stretch and crack thy sinews. 
Banks. Cursing, thou hag ! take that, and that. 

[Exit. 

Saw. Strike, do, and wither’d may that hand and 
arm 

Whose blows have lamed me, drop from the rotten 
trunk. 

Abuse me ! beat me * call me hag and witch ^ 
What IS the name, where, and by what art Icarn’d ? 
What spells, what charms, or invocations, 

May the thing call’d Familiar be purchas^ i 

1 am shunn’d 

And hated like a sickness : made a scorn 

To all d^ees and sexes. 1 have heard old beldams 

Talk of l^miiiars in the shape of mice, 

Rats, ferrets, weasels, and I wot not what. 

That have appear’d, and suck’d, some say, their 
blood. 

But by what means they came acquainted with 
them, 

I *m now Ignorant. Would some power, good or 
bad, 

Instruct me which way I might be revenged 
Upon this churl, I ’d go out of myself, 

And give this fury leave to dwell within 
This ruin’d cottage, ready to fall with age ; 

Abjure all goodness, be at hate with prayer, 

And study curses, imprecations, 

Blasphemous speeches, oaths, dctcftcd oaths, 

Or anything that ’s ill ; so I might work 
Revenge upon this miser, this black cur, 

That barks, and bites, and sucks the very blood 
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Of me, and of my credit. HTts all one 
To be a witch as to be counted one. 

Skfgtii a FamUUr ‘tvJktJk k fht ^ » Black Dtf, 

Mother Sawyer. Familiar. 

Saw* I am dried up 

With cursing and with madness , and have yet 
No blood to moisten these sweet lips of thine. 
Stand on thy hmd-legs up. Kiss me, my Tommy, 
And rub away some wnnklcs on my brow, 

By making my old nbs to shrug for joy 
Of thy hne tneks. What hast thou done ? Let *s 
tickle. 

Hast thou struck the horse lame as I bid thee i 
FamtL Yes, and nipp’d the sucking child. 

Saw* Ho, ho, my dainty. 

My little pearl ! No lady loves her hound, 
Monkey, or prakeet, as I do thee. 

FamtL The maid has been churning butter nine 
hours ; but it shall not come. 

Saw. Let ’em eat cheese and choice. 

FamtL I had rare sport 
Among the clowns i’ th’ morrice. 

Saw. I could dance 

Out o’ my skin to hear thee. But, my curl-patc, 

That jade, that foul-tongucd Nan Ratcliff, 

Who, for a little soap lick’d by my sow, 

Struck, and almost had lamed it ; did not I charge 
thee 

To pinch that quean to th’ heart ? 

Htt Punilitr ahmts hmtttf 9kt in^aktt km* 

Saw. Not see me m three days ? 

I ’m lost without my Tomalin ; pnthcc come j 
Revenge to me is sweeter far than life ; 

Thou art my raven, on whose coal-black wings 
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Revenge comet flying to me : 0» my best love J 
I am on firci (even in the midst of ice) 

Raking mv blood up^ till my shrunk knees fed 
Tby currd head leaning on them. Come then, 
my darlingi 

If in the air thou hover’st, fall upon me 
In some dark cloud ; and, as I oft have seen 
Dragons and serpents in the elements, 

Appear thou now so to me. Art thou the sea i 
Muster up all the monsters from the deep. 

And be the ugliest of them : so that my bulch 
Show but his swarth cheek to me, let earth cleave. 
And break from hell, I care not : could I run 
Like a swift powder>mine beneath the world, 

Up would I blow it, all to find out thee. 

Though I lay rumM in it. — Not yet come ! 

I must then fall to my old prayer ; iancUbictttr 
nmtn tuum^ 


Ht ttmtM M voktU 

Saw. Why dost thou thus appear to me in white, 

As if thou wert the ghost of my dear love ? 

FamtL I am dogged, list not to tell thee, yet to 
torment thee, 

My whiteness puts thee m mind of thy winding* 
sheet. 

Saw. Am 1 near death i 

FamiL Be blasted with the news \ whiteness is day*$ 
footboy, a fore-runner to light, which shows 
thy old nveird hcc : villanies arc stnpt naked, 
the witch must be beaten out of her cockpit* 

Saw. Why to mine eyes art thou a flag of truce r 
1 am at peace urith none *tis the black colour, 

Or none, which I fight under ; I do not like 
Thy puntan-paleness. * 

[Mother Sawyer dlSert from the haga of Middleton or Shik- 

•peare. She ie the plain traditional old woman witch of our 
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aoceitort ; poor, defomod, mad igaoimnt $ tho terror of vllligei, 
herself amenable to a justice, lliat should be a harder sbrnff, 
with the power of a couoty at his heels, that would lay hands on 
the Weird Sisters They are of another jurisdiction But upon 
the common and receisM opinion the author for authors) have 
enmfted strong fancy There Is something mghtfully earnest 
in her invocations to the Familiar*] 
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•*A CXwft BliiTif ia ChM]Mt-ii4k.** t 4 |o. Tlie ewBet dM of 
,*odiictioa U uacenmtii, but it i« stated on title psM to have been 
jften acted at the Bwan cm the Baaktide» by the laclT Elizabeth 
Btrvaati^** whkh has canted It to be attigoed, bat not in- 
dUpntablr^ to the yean 1611-13. 

** IThlfi vmWIm Dyce ta^getts ** Smmdrn 

** A TtMi-Coomodie called The Witch. ** No ptiiit^ Edition 
dxtant before 1776^ being the Cacilinile of a MS. in which it b 
auted to have hUn ** long since acted by HU Majeitle^s Servanu 
at the filack-frlcrs.** Mr BuUen refers this play to the later part 
of Middleton’* career 

**SyhMM,** MS and early edition ** SiUmet,'* 

. •'Women beware Women,” 1657. 

^More Dissemblers besides Women. i6<7. ... as it hath 
bine suodrey times acted at the Globe on the lknck>side ” 

^ A Came at Chesse ” There Is no date to early but it 
^ acted in 1614. Expression was given Jn this play to the 
’Iflfactlon felt by the nation at the breaking oC of the proposed 
anith match. 

Ihnuf MASSiKGEt, Thomas Middleton, and William 
Rowlet, 

**The Excellent Comedy called The Old Law, or, A new way 
t please yon Acted before the King and Qiteene at Salisbury 
I mse, and at •everatl other places, with great Applause.” i6c6. 

Rowley had a eoJisiderabie shaiv in Uie compofirion of this 
H jrk, but if It was written in 1590, a date suggested by a line in 
the play, Massinj^r, who was then only fifteen years of age, 
could have had nothing to do with it in its original forin,stltbougb 
he may have revised the text later on. (See BuUcn, Middl^on, 
p xr ) 

my tiutUtid Gilford My ixuUad mustT,** 

4to. 


Thomas Midds^eton and William Rowlet. 

**A Faire Quarrel! As U was Acted before the King and 
divers times publickly by the Prince his Highnes Servants ** 
1617. 

*• Immff‘*r 4 iUy mw , ” 410 . 


WiLUAM Rowley* » 

All ’• Lott by Lust.” 1633, Acted at the Cock-pit about 
eleven part previously 

**ANew Wonder* A Woman never text. A pleAsant con* 
celled Comedy.” 163a. 
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WnxuM Rowur, Thomas Dicuii, ahv Jom Fou». 

•• The Witch of E<iinofiton. A knowii tnto Storf. Conpoiod 
Into A Tnigi-Coiiiedy Bf <tlveri wcU'CsteeiMd Poets t WuUani 
Rowleyi Hwauu Dekkef) John Pord, etc. Acted by the Prlnei 
Serrmntt, often nt theCock-Ph in Otury-Lenei once nt Co«in» 
slimier Appknse.** idsS 

This pley wes probmbly written soon after the eacentioa of 
reputed witchi Eliuibetk Sawycfi in ibsi. 


Hiorran tn casAt BaiTAm er itiCHA«D liav * soesi Unrraii. 
euiiGA7» evrroie. 
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Thomjj SACiriLLfif first Eari of Dorset and Baroo 
Buckhurst (i 536 ~i 6 o 8 )« 

Thomas Natron (1531-1584). 

** The Tngldte of Ferrei and Porrex tet forth without tddIttoD 
or Alteration but alto^her as the tame wii ihewed on itaj^e 
before the (joeeaei Majettie, about nine fearet pan, vx. the aWlj 
dar of Januarle 1561. bf the gentlemen of the loner Temple.*^ 

The Sto, which wai the first authoriaed Edition of the play, 
bean no further date than this, 

*« Wktm fi'i/A a braid a start l^mb gave an incorrect 

reading, *< wherewith abrald," and explained it u awaked, 
raised up," 


RoBEtT WiLMOT (fl. 1368-1608). 

*«Tranrred and Gismund " The first 4to it dated 1591 or 1593 
in (his version ** revised and polished areording to the decorum 
of these dales " by R W The Inluals of f«»ur other compoMrrs are 
giren in lorn at the close of the acts Rod Sraf, Hen. No; 
G, Al ; Ch. Hat ; Acted before Queen Elizabeth by the gentle* 
men of the loner fempU in 156S 


Sir Fulke Grefille — First Lord Brooke (1554-1638). 

** Mutiapha ** Is also extant in a 410 dated 1609 , the Edition of 
161 1, which was followed by Lamb, diHers considerably from the 
earlier one *rhere ii no record of these plays being acted 

“ My p^mfn h rW; " 1633 reading **flm.^** should have been 
put in text, 

CAamt^ etc , 1633 

« AmJ if tkm mrm\i iktt* fAat rnm lAw, 

SAmv, %/ kiHf timty tkA fw<et thy 1809 
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JoH* Ltlt (i554?-i6o6), 

•• $Apho and Phao. Pla]r0d haUarc the Qiieeae** on 

Shrove Titetday^ hy her Majeatlea ChUdren and the Childien of 
Paulev,** I54t* 

“ Lovett Metamorphosii, A wittle and courtly Paatoi*l| wrltt«i 
by Mr John Lyllle, firtt pUrM by the ChUdrMi of Paiilef, and 
DOW by the Children of the Chappy ** t6oi 

CHRitrorHEk Maklowi ( 1564-1 593 }• 

<• Tamburbine the Great » who from a Scythian Shephearde by 
hU rare and woonderfnll Conquetta, became a most paUaant and 
mightyc Mooarque. And (for hit tyraimy^ and terroiir In WarreJ 
was tearmedi The Scourge of Ood; devlded Into two tragicall 
dUcourset *’ tvo 1590. 

The title pagea of early editlooi do not bear Marlowe'i name. 

“ Nu arms amd Uag mmd iirnruf^** (£>yce)« the Jvo hat 

*^lmr amd AMvey.” Ihe Uter 4to wM retponclble for LamVc 
vertH>n, ** H$$ arm Any, ku Jioirrt lotwy-teJifr. ** 

*»Tbe Tragedy of Doctor FautUii,^ i$o4« Entered Statlonert* 
Regitter 1600-1. Written probably In or before 15II. The 
early quarto didert conaidcr^ly from the later one of 1616, to 
which Lamb*t extractc correapond 

»• mrurnitrr, ** 1616, 1604 

** QUmamy, ^ ** m fw mr *«, Bullen. 

Alhrrims f " 4^** ** Alkamms ** 

jV«r tarn tkry raut the wmd^ or rtmd ikr ihmda^ line Otnitted In 
1616 ** FdJ iJke fmddtc tchmh mvnk (Dyce). 4tOi, Atil " 

, art/or petty wkt t ** 1604 4to Inaertv utcr thU line 
** Drvtmty u koteti t/ the tkrtf^ 

UmpiiiuaMtf ier/i| amd Wr.** 

‘•The Pamoui Tragedy of the Rich Jew of Malta aa It wa« 
play^ before the King and Queene In Her Majevtiev Theatre at 
White Hail, by her Majeatiea aervanu at the Cock-pit ** 1635. 

A reference to the death of the IXike of Gulae haet the date 
at tubfequeot to i cSS. The play wav acted 1591-a. 

» ‘ Samuniet , *• old edi, , •• kammuejf ; ** Buileo, ** Sokm ** 

••Edward 11 .^ Entered Stationers' Registers 1593 
>594 » >$9*t earliest known edition in this country 

Geoeqe Peels ( ^ 5$^ *^^597 

••The Ariygnement of Paris, a Pastoral!.*' icSl Published 
anonymously, probably acted by the Children of the Chapel in 
1581. 

•• The Battell of Aleaxar, fought In Barbaric betweene Sebastian 
Ring of Portugal, and Abdel* Melee King of Marocco etc ** 1594. 
Mention of this play, under the title of •• Muly Molocco,** is made 
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hj Heoilowtt in Pebniarr icos* Played by <*tlie Lord high 
AdmlraU hk •ervaott.^ 

<<The Lofe of King Darld and Pidr Bethaaboy with the 
Timgedla of Abtalon, 1599« date of compoaition U 

Uficettaln 

** ** ** Hu cmumoMts turt ; ** 4to reading •‘/w’rMg,’' 

have been put in the teat 

Thomas Lodge (1558 ?-i 635 )« 

Robeet Greene (1560?-! 592). 

ALookIng*gUsa for London and EogUnd*** 1594. Mentioned 
by Hensiowe under March i59i>i. 

Thomas Kyd (1557 ?-** 595 ?)• 

<*The Spanish Tragedy, containing the lamentable end of Don 
Horatio and Belimperia, with the pitiful death of old Hieroniiiio ” 
1594 Licensed for press 159$ The name of the author is 
not given in this or the later E^dition of 1(99 Another plav is 
extant dealing with the earber history of Hieronimo, Marshal of 
Spain 

** Let them go, Mt tJu Mankal rf 4to 

Author Uncertain. 

“The lamentable and true Tragedle of M Arden, of Fevers- 
ham, in Kent Who was Moat wlckedlyc murdered, by the Means 
of his didoyall and wanton Wyfe, who for the Love she bore to 
one Motbte, by red two desperat Ruffins, Black will and Shagbag, 
to kill him. wherein is shewed, the great Malice and Dlscimu* 
latlon of a wicked Woman, the unsatiable desire of filthle lust, 
and the shameful End of all Murders ** 159s 

This play has been attributed to Shaktpcare (tee Introduction 
to facsimile of play, by EUiward Jacob, 1770)* and later criticism 
does not entli^y reject the idea Uut Shakipeare may have 
worked on an older version (see BuUen. iSt7}. 

Author Unknown. 

** The Wars of Cyrus, King of Persia, against Anrlochns, King 
of Assyria, with the Tragical end of Panthn. played by the 
Children of Her Majesty's Cha||||^ i$ 94 ‘ 

Author Uncertain/ 

^‘Edward 111 .** 159^* Licensed for preu 1595. This play 
was at an early date attributed to Sbakspeare. 
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NOTES TO 


HeHKY PoiTEK ( A . IS 99 )* 

** Tbe Plcmtit Hlttork of the two AngrSe Women of Ahtng- 
doQ. With the bomonrout mirth of Dtck Coomet end Nkholmi 
Prorerhei, two serving men. As it was iateir pUvde bj the 
Right Honorable the l^rle of Nottioghasiy Lord Hlgn Admiralli 
his servants " if99> 

** Summer 4tO has ** eeMar tkuughu.** It was a mis- 

print in a passage of this play which occasioned Lamb*s letter 
to Hone, ** Damnable rrruium^** etc. 

Robert YARRiNoroKt or Yarington (fl. earljr 

17th century). 

<*Two lamentable Tragedies, tbe one^ of the Morther of 
Master Beech » a Chaundlcr, in Thames Streete, and his boye, done 
by Thomas Merry: the other of a young Child, murthered In a 
Wood by two Ru6Bns, with the consent of their Uncklm,** i6oj 

Henrt Chettle (d. 1607^). 

Abthony Munday (1 553-1633)- 

«The Downfall of Robert Earle of Huntingdon, Afterward 
called Robin Hood of Mcrrie Sherwodde with hii love I0 Chaste 
Matilda, the Lord Fitzwater*s daughter, afeerwardes h(s faire 
Maide Marian Acted by the Right Honourable, tbe Earle of 
Noungham^ Lord high Admirmll of England, hts servants." 
1601. 

This play was written by Munday, and Chettle was paid for 

mending” It The second part, the J)r^k of Robert, Earle of 
Huntingdon, by the two authors, was published the ssune year. 
JBoth parts were originally ascribed to T Heywood. 

Henry Chettle. 

<'The Tragedy of HolTtnana ; or, A Revenge for a Father 
Acted at the Phicnix, Drury Lane, with great applause ” ibji 
Published anonymously. The name of this play occurs in 
HensLowe nnder date of December 1601 

/mi ^ mam i ” 4to reading ^ war” should have been put 
In the text. 


Author Uncertain. 

“ Lost*! Dominion, or, Tbe Lascivious Queen ” 1657 Wrongly 
ascribed to Marlowe on the title page of this quarto. It lias been 
identified, but not without query, with **lhe Spanish Moor’s 
tragedy," written 1600, by Dekker, Haughton, and Day. 
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AuTMoa Umcifowii* 

«Ttie WUdome of Doctor DodrfioU; »• It hath !»en tnndry 
timet acted by the children of St. Paart,** iSoo. 

“Tih Jirwumtmiat fari,** ** reading “gnwnd,** 

** rtfiy” thonld have been put in tM text, 

' Author Ukcbrtaim, 

** Jack DramU EntertainmcnUf or, the Comcdie of Patqail and 
Katherine. Ai it hath been sundry times played by the Children 
of St Paul's.** f6ot Marston had a considerable share in the 
composition of this play. 

Author Ukcertain. 

** Sir Gyles Goosecappe iSo6 Presented by the children of 
the Chapel in 1601 ** 

Either Chapman, or an imitator of his style, helped la the 
composition of this play 


** Thomas Tomkis, or Tomxys (fL 1614). 

** Lingua, or the Combat of the Tongue and the Five Senses 
for Superiority ** 1607 Formerly attributed, as by Lamb, to 

Anthony Brewer 


^ Author UNCERTAtv. 

*»Thc Merry Divel of Edmonton.** iSo8 Mention of it as a 
popular piece in 1604. It has been assigned to several dramatists, 
but the authorship remains undecided. 

•* I» tMra/wi tprmy^t ; ** ** omJ wajtim </>r«f|[jr,** 4to ; ** iVhfrt^tr didst 
mutt mtf tJkiU tw tu>0 vftrs Lamb. 


Lodouick BarrYi or Barrey (fl. early lych century). 

** Ram Alley, or, Merry Tricks** 1611 Acted before i6si 
by the children of the King's Revels 


SaMUEI. DAKt£y||j 562-1619). 

*<TethY*s Festival, or, The’ljuetne’s Wake Celebrated at 
Whitehall the fifth day of June 1610 ** 

'l^hit play was given as an entertainn^nt In celebration of 
Prince Henry's creation as Knight of the Bath 

*» Hymen's Triumph 1615 Presented at the Queen*s Court in 
the Strand, at her Majcatte's magnificent eotenainmeiit of the 



NOTES TO 

King*! Mott ExceUeot Mtjettie« being et the NnptlxU of the 
Lora Roxboroagh.'* 

Sir Robert Ker, Lord Roxburgh, married fane, third daughter 
of Patrick, Lord Driiminond, Feb. 3, 1613-14. 

Benjamin JoxsoN (>573 

«The Cate Ii Altered," 159L-9. 410 1609. 

*‘Poiftaftery or The Arraignment." 1601 4to 160s. 

■*$ejaDVii, bis FalL" Performed 1603 410 1605. An original 

version, in which, as Jonson tells us, **a second pen" had a share, 
is lost 

** Volpone, or the Foxe " 1605. 410 1607 

The Alchemist " tdio. 410 1611 

« Catiline, his Conspiracy " 4to 161 1« 

** The New Inn, or the Light Heart ” 1619. Svo 1631 

<*The $ad Shepherd, or a Tale of Robin Hood " FoK 1641 
1 he prologue indicates an earlier date 

Geoecb Chapman (1559^-1634). 

■* All Pools " 1605 Probably identical with the pl^ entitled 
*' The World runs on Wheels, or, Ail Fools but the Fool," for 
which he received payment in 1599 

«The Conspiracle and Tragedie of Charles, Duke of Byron, 
Marshall of Prance " 1608 

Objection had been taken by the French Ambataador to certain 
passages in these plays when given in 1605, and apparently they 
are eapunged from the printed copy 

/FlAnr made etc., 4to Lamb gird ** JVJum 

guiiiy mad etc. , 

**The Gentleman Usher " 1606 

*‘Bntsy d’Amboli a Tragedie " First Edition, 1607, Tlie 
text of a fourth Edition in 1641 was corrected by the Author 
before his death 

Revenge of Bussy d'Ambots "1613 

*< Cesar and Pompey, a Roman Tragedy declaring their 
Wanes Out of whose events is evicted this Proposition, Only a 
just man is a freeman." 1631 ; written some years prevUmaly. 

Geoege Chapman and James Shieley (i $96-1666). 

**The Tragedie of Cbabot, Admlrall ot Prance." 1639 
Licensed 1635. 
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John MAAtroN (1575^-1634). 

Hlftory of AotonSo and MeUlda.** t6of, ** Sptak Ukt 
* 9 ^!* 410. ** SfoU Hkt BuUen, ** 0 Chumt liy 

4to, •< Optm hrm$t!r io gWoo by Lamb. 

*< Antooio'i Reroigc.’* i6ot. Second part of A* and M. ^^pm* 
rf i#|dr W Marr,'* 4tO hat pm%i ** ** CiiMr# Um kmrt^ 4to. 

C/«mi hi ktoH^ BuUen. 

Both the abort playt were enteml at Stationert’ Regietert m 
t6oi, mod were meted by the Children of PmnlV 

** Malcontent ** 1604, RepoblUhcd the came year with ad- 
dltionc by Webtter* 

** Purctjfmtr 4to« ** fmm ymtr f}/u^ BoUen. 

** Paraticatter, or the Pawne ** 1606 

** Wonder of Women, or the Tragedte of Sophonltba.** t 6 o 6 

« What yon will" 1607 

** Ha phUttpktri, ** ** pkd^npheri^ 4to 

**The Intmtlate Coontetf ^ 1615. This play wat not included 
In the t6t| Edition of Marston't playt» and the name of the actor, 
Barksteed or Barksted (fl 1611), is given ms the mnthor in a copy 
dated 1631 Two lines in Barkstc^'s poon of «MjiTha”mre 
found also in this play (see Ballen, Marston, p aha.). 

** Smppiu Mm *m/^f** 4 €o ** SupfOse Mmt BuUcn, 

Thomas Deckle, oe Dekkee (i570?-i641 ?). 

**The Pleasant Comedie of Old Ponnnatas ” 1600. Acted 

before the (Jueen at Christmas by the Earl of Nottingham's 
cerrants 

** Saciro-mactix, or the untmssing of the Humourous Poet ” 
1^1 A satire retaliating on Ben Jonson for the latter's 
'•Poetaster " 

•* The Honeet Whore, with the Humoun of the Patient Man 
and the Longing Wife " 1604. 

Second part, ••with the Humors of the Patient Man and the 
Impatient Wife ** 1630 

Only l>ekker's name occurs on the title pages of the earliest 
extant quartos of these two plays, but Hensiowe In hit Diary, 
1604, associates Middleton's name in the ccranposition, stating 
that be and Dekker receired payment for their play c^led the 
•• Pasyent Man and the onect Mre.** The latest editors consider 
that Middleton's share in the teat was Jo considerables. 

Thomas Deci.ee and John Webster. 

** Westward Hoe.** 1607. Written in conjunction with Webster 
in or before 1605. Acted by the Children of Paolea, 



NOTES TO 


Thomas Heywood {d* 1650 ?“)• ^ 

* A Woman kUde witli klndnewe,” i$07» Acted in ^ 

•^ThefayreMaydeof the Exchange, with the plMaunt himio«Ma 
of the Cripple of ranchnrch« ^ Very delecteblei and hiU of miftlli 
1607. 

« The Golden Age ; or The Lives of Jupiter and Satumt^ with 
the of the Heetheo Godi." l«ii. 

^Ilie Silver Age, including The loee of Jupiter to Alcmeaa; 
The birth of Hercules, and The Rape of Proserpine, conclii^ag 
with the Arraignement of the Moone ” 1613 Acted tStS before 
the Court at Greenwich. 

**The Bnuen Age The First Act containiogt The death of 
the Centaure Nessus; The Second, The Tragedy of Meleager; 
The Third, The Tragedy of Jason and Medea; 7 he Fourth, 
Vulcans Net ; The Filth, The Labours and death of Herculaf,^ 
1613. 

*<The English Traveller,” 1633 Acted at the Fortune and 
the Cock>pit« 

A Challenge for Beauty ” 163$ Acted at the Blackfriars 
and the Globe 

** IVtiA that to grve '/ a«afAirr»” *• iVttA tAai to gH 4tO, 

<*The Royal King and the Loyal Subject As it hath beene 
acted with great applause by the Queene'i Majesties Servants.” 
1637. Written at a much earlier date. 

Thomas Hevwood and Richard Brome (d. 165a ?). 

**The Late Lancashire Witches.” 1634. Acted at the Globe 
on the Bank side. 

Thomas Hevwood and Wjixiam Rowlev ( * 5B5 ?-i642 ?), 

Fortune by Land and Sea. As It was acted with great 
applause bv the Queen’s Servants” 1634. Probably written at 
a much earlier date 

** (Utlmr |Wc, ” 4C0 reading JaiJ** should have been put 

In the text 

Thomas Mii>m.ETON ( 1570?-! 627). 

((Blurt, Master 'Constable, or the Spaniard's Kight-wallLe. 
As It hath bin sundry times privately acted by the Children of 
Paules.” 1601. 

*(No Wit, No Help like a Woman’s " 1657. Thought by 

Mr Bullen to he one of the earlier plays, and to bear Indications 
of having been written In 1613 




